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From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


This is an exciting year for the Medical Center. We are 
in the midst of a flurry of activities commemorating your 
alma mater’s Sesquicentennial year which we began with 
a special Trustee Luncheon on Monday, March 2, 1987. 
It was a pleasure to welcome outstanding leaders from 
Chicago's civic, corporate, medical and academic com- 
munities who joined us in wishing Rush Medical College 
a happy 150th birthday. There are some additional 
events which also will be of interest to you: 

e Recently we reported that the Medical Center leased 
11,000 square feet at River City, a residential and com- 
mercial development in the South Loop, for a joint sports 
medicine/orthopedics clinic and an internal medicine 
facility. On November 25, 1986, a ribbon cutting 
ceremony officially opened the River City Medical 
Center. Space has been sublet to Orthopedic Associates, 
under the direction of William F. Hejna, M.D. The inter- 
nal medicine facility will be supervised by Michael 
‘Davidson, M.D., adjunct attending in the Department of 
Internal Medicine and a Rush-trained cardiologist, known 
for his study on how fish oil reduces cholesterol. 

e The Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation Clinic at the 
Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for the Elderly open- 
ed in mid-November. 

e Our first group of alternative curriculum students has en- 
tered the clinical year of education. A team of department 
chairmen is currently evaluating the full alternative cur- 
riculum program and preliminary results are encouraging. 
e Under the direction of John A. Schaffner, M.D. ’74, 
director of Gastrointestinal Endoscopy, we have begun to 
offer a new mode of medical care for men and women 
who are seriously overweight. The procedure involves in- 
serting a balloon the size and shape of a small frozen 
juice can into the stomach to help reduce food intake. 

e Next fall The Graduate College will offer a master of 
science program in radiological sciences. It will be geared 
to physicians and medical residents who want to develop 
research skills in the field. 

I look forward to seeing a record contingent of Rush 
alumni back on campus for Alumni Weekend 1987 and I 
extend my personal appreciation for your ongoing sup- 
port of the College and its educational mission. 


A message to alumni 


From the 
Association 
President 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 


As Rush Medical College celebrates its 150th birthday, I 
would like to share with you some of my thoughts on 
this very special Sesquicentennial year. 

Although I have not been around as long as my prede- 
cessor and mentor, Gordie Brown, who was privileged to 
actually participate in the rebirth of our beloved Rush 
Medical College, I have been moved by the tremendous 
improvements I have witnessed since my own first days 
as a medical student in 1971: enhancements to the cur- 
riculum, the faculty, the physical plant, and to the over- 
all scope of the Medical Center. As a Trustee, I have ex- 
perienced firsthand the talented leadership recruited to 
our Board and the Management Committee by the late 
James A. Campbell, M.D., and now by Leo Henikoff. 
Rush is in good hands. 

Your representatives on the Executive Council, in the 
Class Agent Network and the Philanthropic Leadership 
Committee are also committed to preserving our heritage. 
One way to insure that goal is to increase alumni giving, 
both in terms of over-all participation and increased 
membership in the Benjamin Rush Society. Annual sup- 
port not only helps those Rush students of today and 
tomorrow, but it protects the continued value of our own 
Rush diplomas. 

I feel so strongly about this that I have decided to of- 
fer a special challenge in honor of the Sesquicentennial to 
bring more young members into the Benjamin Rush Soci- 
ety. My birthday gift to Rush is to personally match the 
gift of any new members from the classes of 1973 through 
1986 who make their own gift or pledge of $750 to Rush 
Medical College between now and June 30, payable in 
full by December 31, 1987. No strings attached. 

There were 27 members in the Benjamin Rush Society 
from the post-1973 generation as of the end of 1986; 
there should be many more. Our time has come to as- 
sume the leadership responsibility for our alma mater’s 
future. Please consider making this your year to join so 
that Rush Medical College can face its next 150 years 
with confidence, knowing it has the generous support of 
its alumni as it faces challenges about which Daniel 
Brainard never dreamed in 1837. 

Happy Birthday to us all! a 
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A year-long series of events is scheduled in 1987 to com- 
memorate the Medical Center’s Sesquicentennial. Festiv- 
ities began with a Trustee luncheon on campus on March 
2, 1987 in tribute to the City of Chicago’s birthday two 
days later. Among the other major events planned are: 


e An academic symposium on “Science and Medicine” 
with the participation of two Nobel Laureates in science, 
the director of the National Institutes of Health, and rep- 
resentatives of industry and government, on campus on 
April 29, 1987. 


¢ A Woman’s Board Sesquicentennial Gala: a black-tie 
celebration at the Chicago Hilton and Towers on April 
29, 1987. Tickets will be $100.00 each. 


e The Sesquicentennial Commencement of Rush Universi- 
ty, with special presentation of honorary degrees and ex- 
panded academic procession at Medinah Temple on June 
13, 1987, to be followed by a reception for students, their 
families, faculty, alumni, institutional representatives, 
Trustees and friends at the Downtown Marriott Hotel. 


e A nursing research colloquium for all faculty on Octo- 
ber 15-16, cosponsored by the Clinical Nursing Research 
Program and the Gamma Phi Chapter of Sigma Theta 
Tau, a nursing honor society. 


sh celebrates 150 years 


e A Sesquicentennial Concert by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall on November 10, 1987, 
hosted by the Medical Center’s medical staff. 


e A Presidential Forum: Presidents of selected academic 
medical institutions across the country will be invited to 
the campus in December to take part in a discussion of 
issues concerning the future of medical education, health 
care delivery and biomedical research. 


¢ The Rush Cancer Center is sponsoring a Distinguished 
Lecturer Series featuring nationally recognized leaders in 
oncology. Each month during 1987, the Cancer Center 
will bring to Rush University a major figure in cancer 
medicine from the United States, Canada or Europe. 

For information about specific times and locations, call 
the Rush Cancer Center at (312) 942-6028. 


e An historical essay on the beginnings and growth of 
Rush Medical College, St. Luke’s Hospital, Presbyterian 
Hospital, and today’s Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medi- 
cal Center will be published in book form in 1987. An 
audiovisual production reflecting the present status of the 
Medical Center as an academic medical center on the na- 
tional scene has also been prepared. 

For more information on any of the Sesquicentennial 
activities, contact (312) 942-7965. & 


Rush’s Yankee Doodle 


Though Yankee Doodle may be the most famous man 
who ever rode into town on a pony, Daniel Brainard, 
M.D., should rank a close second, at least around Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

It was Brainard who, in 1836, at the age of 24, rode 
into the village of Chicago on a pony. One year later, on 
March 2, 1837, two days before the City of Chicago was 
incorporated, he founded Rush Medical College. Brainard 
named the school after Dr. Benjamin Rush, the only for- 
mally trained physician to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the man considered the father of American 
medicine and psychiatry. 

Because bleak economic conditions in 1837 prevented 
Brainard from opening Rush, he went to Paris to further 
his medical studies. From there he traveled to St. Louis 
to teach anatomy. Brainard returned to Chicago in 1843 
to resume his medical practice and finally open Rush 
Medical College, enlisting a faculty of physicians and 
educators, many who would eventually become famous. 

Bold and forthright, Brainard made his reputation in 
Chicago by successfully amputating at the hip joint the leg 
of an injured canal worker, the first such operation in 
America. His other Chicago firsts: use of ether as anes- 
thesia, first city surgeon, editor of the Illinois Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and organizer of county and state medi- 
cal societies. He also edited the Chicago Democrat 
newspaper and in 1858 ran (unsuccessfully) for mayor. 


Brainard was president and professor of surgery at 
Rush from its founding until 1866, when he died at age 
54 of cholera, a subject he had lectured on only a few 
hours before he himself succumbed. 

By 1897, his dream, Rush Medical College, was the 
largest medical school in America. Much earlier he had 
predicted, “It is associated with the destinies of a great 
and powerful city, and its prosperity and continuance will 
be commensurate with her growth and duration. It can 
never perish.” a 


Sesquicentennial logo rich in history 


It’s appearing everywhere around the Medical Center; on 
calendars, stationery, sweatshirts, umbrellas, mugs and 
the cover of the Record. It’s the Medical Center Ses- 
quicentennial logo, representing, with two adjacent seals, 
the institution from its infancy in 1837, when Rush Medi- 
cal College received Illinois’ first medical school charter, 
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to 1987, when Rush’s prominence as a major academic 
medical center is acknowledged throughout the United 
States. 

The original Rush Medical College seal, which appears 
on the left in the logo, was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees, in 1878, after Henry Lyman, M.D., chairman 
of physiology and neurology, proposed an engraved copy 
of it to the board. Although the designer of the logo has 
never been confirmed, William Kona, Medical Center ar- 
chivist, thinks it likely that Dr. Lyman or a friend of his 
created the design. 

A generic description in the May 19, 1878, Board of 
Trustees minutes described the seal as being “occupied 
centrally by the representation of an altar, sacred to 
Aesculapius.” (Aesculapius was the mythical god of heal- 
ing, son of Apollo and Coronis.) To the left of the altar 
stands a female figure dressed in the garb of a Grecian 
priestess, casting incense into the fire atop the altar. To 
the right of the altar appears another female figure dress- 
ed in Grecian civic costume, conducting her offspring, a 
male child, nude to the altar-fire, at which he ignites the 
torch, borne in his right hand. 

“The whole group symbolically represents the induction 
of the youthful student into the mysteries of medical sci- 
ence,” the Board of Trustees minutes note. Roman nu- 
merals —MDCCCXXXVII— are inscribed beneath the al- 
tar. The circumference of the seal is occupied by the 
legend, COLLEGII MED. RUSH. SIGILLUM-CHICAGO. 
(Sigillum means “the seal.”) 

Many have speculated about the identities of the seal’s 
figures. Some think the young boy may represent Rush 
Medical College students. Kona believes the figures repre- 
sent the family of Aesculapius. 

“We know that in ancient Greece the healing art was 
guarded as a family heritage and was handed down from 
father to son,” says Kona. “The person on the left could 


be Hygeia, Aesculapius’ daughter from his first marriage 
to Epione. On the right side is, in all probability, the se- 
cond wife of Aesculapius, Lampetia, daughter of the sun- 
god, with her son by Aesculapius, Telesphorus.” 

However, even Kona, who has researched Medical 
Center records thoroughly, notes an inconsistency in this 
interpretation. Telesphorus, the bearer of convalescence, 
usually is shown in a long robe and a Phrygian cap; he 
appears nude on the Rush Medical College seal. 

Another interpretation was offered by Stephen Econo- 
mou, M.D., the Helen Shedd Keith professor and chair- 
man, general surgery, and chairman of the Sesquicenten- 
nial planning committee, who suggested at a 1983 Board 
of Trustees meeting that the seal “shows a Greek family 
making a ritual sacrifice of incense to the Apollo 
Medicus.” 

There is no confusion, however, about the right side 
of the new logo; it is the Medical Center's seal, and it 
adorns the signs, the donor wall and even the waste re- 
ceptacles around the Medical Center today. 

Prior to the 1956 merger between Presbyterian and St. 
Luke’s hospitals, each hospital was represented by its 
own symbol. 

St. Luke’s seal was com- 
posed of two concentric 
circles, the inner one in- 
scribed ‘Christo et Fide” 
(Christ and Faith) and the 
outer one, “St. Luke’s 
Hospital Incorporated Feb. 
7, A.D. 1880.” Crosses ap- 
peared on the inside and 
outside circles and in the 
center. 

Presbyterian Hospital 
used several designs on its 
publications including an 
oil lamp, caduceus (sym- 
bol of physicians) and a 
cross. 

Upon merger, two an- 
chor crosses, one of the 
earliest Christian symbols 
of hope and steadfastness, 
were joined together to 
symbolize the union of the 
two hospitals. The new 
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chors, formed a complete 
circle around a center 
cross. 

The seal was redesigned 
to its current form in 1971 
to reflect the newly 
created corporation, Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center. 
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It’s your birthday too! Alumni Weekend 1987 


Rush Medical College was 150 years old on March 2, 
1987. Happy Birthday to us! 

Alumni Weekend 1987 will be a major highlight in a 
year-long series of events scheduled to commemorate our 
Sesquicentennial. The 1987 Reunion Planning Committee, 
chaired by Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, has organized a dy- 
namic program with something for everyone. This year’s 
anniversary classes are 1937, 1977 and 1982, but all Rush 
graduates are invited to join in the fun. 

The weekend begins Thursday, June 11, with an infor- 
mal reception for all returning alumni. This is the perfect 
time to meet former friends and teachers. The Medical 
College faculty was well-represented last year and we ex- 
pect even greater attendance this year. For you nostalgia 
buffs, there will be guided tours of the Medical Center 
with glimpses of the old (Rare Book Room) and new 
(Atrium Pavilion). 

Following the Social Hour, the Benjamin Rush Soci- 
ety will hold its annual dinner meeting with Chairman 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75, presiding. R. Lincoln 
Kesler, M.D. '36, founder of the Society, will be honored 
posthumously with the James A. Campbell, M.D., Alum- 
ni Service Award which will be presented to his widow, 
Margaret. 

Friday, June 12 is Alumni Day. It opens with the tradi- 
tional Breakfast with the Dean and Annual Meeting of 
the Alumni Association, hosted by Henry P. Russe, M.D. 
Registration will begin at 8:00 a.m. in the Claude H. 
Searle, M.D., Conference Center. The second Campbell 
Alumni Service Award will be presented to Hans W. 
Lawrence, M.D. ’27, of Cincinnati, and William Kona, 
Medical Center archivist, will be recognized with a Ses- 
quicentennial Award of Special Recognition. 

After breakfast, you will have the opportunity to wit- 
ness firsthand the high calibre of students still produced 
by the college when members of the Class of 1987 con- 
duct the case presentation at the sixth annual Alumni 
Clinicopathological Conference (CPC), co-sponsored by 
the Alumni Association and the Department of 
Pathology. 

Immediately following the CPC, two members of 
the Class of 1977 will make the annual Medical Grand 
Rounds presentation. Martha Sonnenberg, M.D. '77, at- 
tending physician, Division of Infectious Disease, Cook 
County Hospital, and Renslow Drew Sherer, M.D. ’77, 
acting director, AIDS Service, Cook County Hospital, 
and chairman, Illinois AIDS Interdisciplinary Advisory 
Board, will lead a stimulating discussion on a timely and 
controversial subject: AIDS. 

A hospitality suite near the conference center will be 
available from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. should you or 
your guest need a few relaxing moments between 
programs. 

A special buffet luncheon hosted by the Class of 1977 
follows Grand Rounds, after which interested alumni will 
gather in small groups for selected departmental updates 
and tours conducted by volunteers and members of the 
Reunion Planning Committee. 

Friday evening's activities begin with a cocktail recep- 
tion (cash bar) at 6 p.m., followed by dinner and danc- 


ing at the Chicago Hilton and Towers Hotel. The ban- 
quet program features the presentation of the Distinguish- 
ed Alumnus Award to Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ’30, in- 
duction of the Class of 1987 into the Alumni Association 
and special recognition of members of the 50-year class in 
attendance. Awards will also be presented to those facul- 
ty members selected by the graduating class. The evening 
concludes with dancing to the Jack Kramer Orchestra. 

Alumni Weekend continues at the Medical Center on Satur- 
day morning with a series of optional Grand Rounds presen- 
tations and a special “Heritage of Surgical Excellence at 
Rush” program offered by Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
‘40, president of the newly-created Rush Surgical Society. 

Members of the Class of 1937 will be honored guests 
of the Board of Trustees for a special luncheon at the 
Chicago Marriott Downtown Hotel immediately preced- 
ing Rush University’s 15th and Rush Medical College’s 
113th Commencement at Medinah Temple. The 50-year 
class will be invited to march in full academic regalia in 
the procession, and all returning alumni are cordially in- 
vited to graduation exercises. 

The weekend concludes with a special Sesquicentennial 
post-commencement reception at the Chicago Marriott 
Downtown Hotel for graduates, their families, faculty, 
alumni and friends. 

Later this spring Rush graduates will receive a flyer 
and registration form detailing the Alumni Weekend pro- 
gram. We encourage you to mark your calendars now, 
however, for June 11-13 and, if you have not booked 
your hotel accommodations, please do so soon. A block 
of rooms has been reserved at the Chicago Hilton and 
Towers on a first-come, first-served basis at a special 
reduced rate of $80 per double room. Please call the 
hotel directly at (312) 922-4400 and identify yourself as 
a Rush alum. 

This is a special year for all of us, and your participa- 
tion in Alumni Weekend 1987 will make it that much 
better. If you have any questions concerning the pro- 
gram, please call the Office of Alumni Relations at (312) 
942-7165. a 


Alumni office, archives relocate 


As of March 13, 1987, alumni relations relocated to the 
new 1700 West Van Buren Building, just north of the 
Medical Center’s main campus. Alumni who want to stop 
by can find Vicki Woodward, director, in Room 255G 
and Marva Anderson, assistant director, in Room 253F. 

Telephone numbers have not changed. 

Medical Center Archives moved to the new building in 
January, to the lower level. 

Under the direction of William Kona, M.A., the archives 
collects all important documents; pictures; memorabilia of 
Rush Medical College, St. Luke’s and Presbyterian hospitals, 
and the Central Free Dispensary, as well as all books written 
by Rush University students and faculty. 

All historical material will be gratefully accepted from 
alumni and may be sent to Kona, 1700 West Van Buren 
Street, Room 086. a 
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Distinguished Alumnus — Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ’30 


The Committee on Alumni 
Awards, co-chaired by 
George H. Handy, M.D. 
‘42 and Isaac E. Michael, 
M.D. '42, has selected 
Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. 
‘30 to receive the 1987 
Distinguished Alumnus 
Award. 

Dr. Berry is noted for 
his research and practice 
in the field of gastroenter 
ology. His medical career 
is marked with numerous 
professional and social 
achievements: he was the 
first black physician ap- 
pointed to the medical 
staff at both Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital and Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medi- 
cal Center. He is credited with training and educating 
more than 400 physicians in gastrointestinal endoscopy at 
the Cook County Graduate School and County Hospital. 
Dr. Berry received the 1977 Rudolf Schindler Award, the 
highest honor given by the American Society of 
Gastrointestinal Endoscopy. He founded the first outpa- 
tient medical counseling clinics for narcotic addicts in 


Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. '30 


America and coordinated them for eight years. This year, 
an exhibition honoring Dr. Berry was on display in 
Chicago at the DuSable Museum of African-American 
History. 

Dr. Berry will receive the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award from the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College at the traditional commencement banquet durin 
Reunion Weekend. 


Part of the exhibit honoring Dr. Berry at Chicago's DuSable Museum of 
African-American History. 


Alumni receptions at professional meetings 


Last year the Alumni Association co-sponsored four re- 
ceptions held in conjunction with professional society 
meetings. 

Joseph V. Messer, M.D., director of the Section of 
Cardiology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Cen- 
ter, welcomed alumni and faculty at a reception in Atlan- 
ta on March 11, 1986, during the annual meeting of the 
American College of Cardiology. 

In April of 1986 Rush joined with other Northern and 
Downstate regions of the American College of Physicians 
for an alumni reception in San Francisco. Leo M. Heni- 
koff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center, and Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean of 
Rush Medical College, welcomed alumni at both the ACP 
reception and a special dinner held later that evening at 
the University Club. Dr. Henikoff also hosted a special 
gathering of Rush Medical College alumni in Los Angeles 
on Saturday, April 12, where he showed slides of the 
Medical Center and surrounding neighborhood today. 

On October 21, 1986, L. Penfield Faber, M.D., associ- 
ate dean and associate vice president, surgical sciences 
and services, hosted a reception in New Orleans during 
the annual meeting of the American College of Surgeons. 
Alumni of Rush Medical College, current faculty mem- 
bers and house staff alumni attended. 


In conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ophthalmology, held in New Orleans, 
the Alumni Association and the Department of Ophthal- 
mology co-sponsored a reception for alumni, faculty and 
friends of Rush on November 11, 1986. William E. 
Deutsch, M.D., chairman of the Department of 
Ophthalmology at Rush, and R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, 
president of the Alumni Association and a practicing 
ophthalmologist in St. Louis, welcomed Rush guests. 

The Alumni Association looks forward to seeing you 
at future receptions. If you have any questions regarding 
programming, please contact the Office of Alumni Rela- 
tions at (312) 942-7165. 


A photo credit was inadvertently left off the photograph 
of H. Ivan Sippy, M.D. ’30, in the fall, 1986 issue of the 
Record. The photo was provided courtesy of North- 
western Memorial Hospital Archives. 
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Special gifts to Rush 


Rush recently received two very special gifts from two 
very special alumni. 

Edwin J. DeCosta, M.D. ’30, has donated a bust of 
Hygeia, goddess of health, (“hygiene”) and daughter of 
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Aesculapius, god of medicine. The bust is a 19th century 
copy of the original. Dr. DeCosta admired the lady while 
it was in the possession of the late Nicholas Louros, 
M.D., who was physician to the Queen of Greece and 
chief of the Alexandria Maternity Hospital. Dr. DeCosta 
later acquired the statue from Dr. Louros, and it now 
graces the Rush University Library. 

Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34, has donated almost 
400 books to the Rush University Library’s Rare Book 
Room documenting the development of otolaryngology/ 
bronchoesophagology as a specialty. The textbooks and 
monographs date from the middle of the 19th century 
through the first 50 years of the 20th century. 

“It’s a subdivided specialty now,” Dr. Friedberg says. 
“Some doctors specialize in head and neck surgery, 
others in bronchoesophagology; some have limited them- 
selves to the ear and neurotology; others to allergy; some 
to diseases of the larynx or the nose and sinuses, or 
plastic surgery or pediatric otolaryngology. But it wasn’t 
always that way. The specialty began as diseases of the 
chest, nose and throat, and it worked its way up.” 

Dr. Friedberg should know. Chairman of the Alumni 
Association’s Library Committee (and Distinguished 
Alumnus in 1982), he has a deep interest in medical 
history and is himself an otolaryngologist who served as 


chairman of the departmert at Rush for 27 years. He do- 
nated the books to help pass on the history of his 
specialty. 

The collection originated with E. Fletcher Ingals, M.D. 
1871. After practicing internal medicine for a short time, 
Dr. Ingals became interested in diseases of the chest, and 
soon thereafter, diseases of the nose and throat. “So the 
pioneers in the field of laryngology began life as internal 
medicine specialists,” notes Dr. Friedberg. 

In 1881, Dr. Ingals wrote a textbook entitled Diseases 
of the Chest, Throat and Nasal Cavities (which was one 
of the books donated to Rush’s Library.) He was the first 
major laryngologist in the Midwest, and he became inter- 
nationally known in the field. 

In the latter part of the last century, some physicians 
in the field began to diversify. Some became interested in 
the ear, then the eye; others were specialists in diseases 
of the chest, nose and throat. It wasn’t until after the 
turn of the century that the specialty was defined as ear, 
nose and throat. 

“In fact, for the first 20 years of this century, some of 
the doctors at Presbyterian Hospital were labeled ‘oculists 
and aurists’ (eye and ear doctors). Up until World War 
II, there were still residencies available in the U.S. in eye, 
ear, nose and throat,” says Dr. Friedberg. 

Dr. Ingals was in practice with Stanton A. Friedberg, 
Sr., M.D. 1897, who inherited the collection when Dr. 
Ingals died. Dr. Friedberg, Sr.’s own extensive library of 
medical books remained in the family after his death. 

“I have added to the combined collection over a period 
of years,” says Dr. Friedberg. “The books have a histori- 
cal value, principally. For research scholars or anyone 
who wants to read books on the development, diagnosis 
and treatment of any of the diseases of the ear, nose and 
throat, this is where to find them.” a 


‘Lord of the Knife’ is a Rush alum 


Dr. William J. Mayo called John Benjamin Murphy, 

M.D., (1857-1916) “the surgical genius of our genera- 
tion.” Author Suzanne Hart O'Regan calls him ‘Lord 
of the Knife.’ 

O’Regan’s latest book, Lord of the Knife, describes the 
career achievements and personal life of this pioneer sur- 
geon and 1879 Rush Medical College graduate. The 
book, published by Amherst Press, includes pictures re- 
leased for the first time by the Murphy family. 

Born and raised near Appleton, Wisconsin, Dr. Mur- 
phy settled in Chicago after graduation, and his career 
soon flourished. 

Known for his invention of the “Murphy Button,” a 
device that improved the success rate of joining sections 
of the bowel in abdominal surgery, Dr. Murphy also 
made noteworthy advances in many other types of treat- 
ment and surgery, including early brain surgery and the 
repair of joints. 

He also made the physicians of his day “appendicitis 
conscious” by performing hundreds of appendectomies on 
patients with this problem. a 
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What about you? 


If you are a member of the Class of 1937, 1977 or 1982 and you received a message 
on your answering machine to “come back for a visit,” you missed a call from one of 
our phonathon volunteers encouraging your participation in Alumni Weekend 1987. 
Seven volunteers demonstrated their telephone prowess by reaching almost 70 
members of this year’s anniversary classes and adding 50 names to our “hope to at- 
tend” list for reunion, June 11, 12 and 13, in Chicago. 

If you don’t see your name listed here, it’s not too late. All Rush graduates are en- 
couraged to join the festivities. Look for final details and registration forms in early 
May. In the interim, however, don’t hesitate to contact the alumni office at (312) 
942-7165. 


Paul Ashley, M.D. ‘37 


f Y S < ~~ A SNS = \ “<< 
Phonathon volunteers (left to right): Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77; Arnold 
Ruth Balkin, M.D. ‘37 Robin, M.D. '77; Henry Danko, M.D. '76; and Gary Salzman, M.D. ‘77. 


Alumni hoping to participate in Reunion '87 


Class of 1937 

Samuel Adler (Dixon, Illinois) 

M. David Allweiss (Evanston, Illinois) 

Estelle Anis (Chicago, Illinois) 

Jacob Aronoff (New York, New York) 

Paul Ashley (Chicago Heights, Illinois) 

Ruth B. Balkin (Highland Park, Illinois) 

Max Bernstein (Chicago, Illinois) 

Leonard F. Braun (Flossmoor, Illinois) 

Adrian Brodey (Lawrence, New York) 
Matthew J. Brunner (Carmichael, California) 
Louis Bush (Pompano Beach, Florida) 
Bertram Capus (El Cerrito, California) 

Robert M. Catey (Sycamore, Illinois) 

John M. Cooper (Santa Barbara, California) 
Irving J. Crain (New York, New York) 
Claude R. Davisson (Weston, West Virginia) 
Paul Doering (Glendale, California) 

Martin Dollin (West Palm Beach, Florida) 
Harold Dubner (Winnetka, Illinois) 

George Thomas Evans (Myrtle Beach, South Carolina) 
Ben Fishkin (Santa Monica, California) 
Theodore A. Fox (West Palm Beach, Florida) 
Phillip Sydney Gold (Brownwood, Texas) 
Alexander Gralnick (Port Chester, New York) 
Bernard Greenberg (New York New York) 
Robert B. Greenman (Universal City, Texas) 
Harvey Gunderson (Toledo, Ohio) 

Ann Huizenga (Raleigh, North Carolina) 
George J. Hummer (Los Angeles, California) 
Mayer Hyman (Tucson, Arizona) 

Walter F. Jennings (Palm Beach Gardens, Florida) 
Harold Laufman (New York, New York) 

Jane Lawson (Los Angeles, California) 

Vera Leaf (Clarksville, Arkansas) 

Alan A. Lieberman (Elgin, Illinois) 

Francis M. Lyle (Spokane, Washington) 
Kenneth Matson (Sun City, Arizona) 

Donald McCannel (Encino, California) 
Robert Mindrup (Jerseyville, Illinois) 

Charles Eugene Muhleman (La Porte, Indiana) 
John Newdorp (Oakton, Virginia) 

George A. Nicola (Los Angeles, California) 
Samuel Elvin Penn (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) 
Burnell Vauk Reaney (Highland Park, Illinois) 
William Redmond (St. Joseph, Missouri) 
Allan E. Sachs (Seattle, Washington) 

Leon Seidman (Northbrook, Illinois) 

Arthur Sonnenberg (Tracy, California) 

Louis H. Spector (Rochester, New York) 
Louis H. Stein (Chicago, Illinois) 

James David Stratton (Charlotte, North Carolina) 
Cristobal Vicens (New York, New York) 
Seymour W. Weisberg (Chicago, Illinois) 


Class of 1977 

Janice Asher, (Chicago, Illinois) 

John Bastian (San Diego, California) 
Thomas P. Bleck (Evanston, Illinois) 
Ernest Dale Buck (Corpus Christi, Texas) 
Ann M. Buettner (Fargo, North Dakota) 
Charles S. Colodny (Libertyville, Illinois) 
Steven M. Croft (Boca Raton, Florida) 
Henry Danko ‘76 (Morton Grove, Illinois) 
Jacqueline David (Wilmette, Illinois) 
Fred A. Davis (Grand Rapids, Michigan) 
H. Gunner Deery II (Petosky, Michigan) 


Gary M. Deutsch (Ventura, California) 
Richard L. Ellis (Middleton, Wisconsin) 
Richard F. Frires (Cleveland Ohio) 

Keith R. Gabriel (Cincinnati, Ohio) 

Gale Gran (Northfield, Illinois) 

David Gray (Corpus Christi, Texas) 

Max L. Harris (Deerfield, Illinois) 

Martin Hickey (Tuba City, Arizona) 
Lawrence J. Kohaus (Bloomington, Illinois) 
Anthony M. Kotin (Chicago, Illinois) 
Laurence Kreyche (Chicago, Illinois) 

Carol Laderman (Glencoe, Illinois) 

Robert A. Lange (Los Angeles, California) 
David I. Margolin (Fresno, California) 
Tyrone R. Melvin (Minneapolis, Minnesota) 
Gregory J. Mertz (Albuquerque, New Mexico) 
Donald Nash (Hinsdale, Illinois) 

Fred Nicola (Los Angeles, California) 
Timothy C. Payne (Downers Grove, Illinois) 
Daniel Pepper (Seattle, Washington) 

Beatrice Pitcher (Brookline, Massachusetts) 
Scott L. Replogle (Boulder, Colorado) 
Arnold Robin (Evanston, Illinois) 

Gary H. Salzman (Chicago, Illinois) 

Michael L. Saruk (Ardmore, Pennsylvania) 
Shelly Schuler (Lansdowne, Pennsylvania) 
John G. Selgestad (Dixon, Illinois) 

Richard Shapiro (Tarzana, California) 
Renslow Sherer (Chicago, Illinois) 

Daniel Jay Smith (Munster, Indiana) 

Martha Sonnenberg (Chicago, Illinois) 

Robert Louis Spicer (Birmingham, Michigan) 
James Edward Swanson (Bloomington, Indiana) 
Stephen Tarzynski (Santa Monica, California) 
April H. Teitelbaum (Los Angeles, California) 
Mary Kay Tobin (Oak Park, Illinois) 

John Vander Schilden (Little Rock, Arkansas) 
Deen L. Wong (Kealakekua, Hawaii) 

Michael R. Zile, (Quincy, Massachusetts) 


Class of 1982 

Leslie Brown Aldrich (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
Robert John Barnes (Chicago, Illinois) 

Henry Trent Barnhardt (Freeport, Illinois) 
Keith Berndtson (Park Ridge, Illinois) 

Leo R. Boler (Chicago, Illinois) 

Rockne L. Brubaker (St. Louis, Missouri) 
Daniel J. Brugioni (Chicago, Illinois) 
Andrew D. Edwards (Bettendorf, Iowa) 
Michael Feltes (Powers, Michigan) 

Jeffery A. Goodman (Syosett, New York) 
Barbara J. Green (St. Louis, Missouri) 

Gary W. Kearl (Columbia, Missouri) 

Bonnie Kneibler (Sacramento, California) 
Warren Kruckmeyer (Mount Prospect, Illinois) 
Robert B. Love (Middleton, Wisconsin) 

Ira M. Nathanson (Agawam, Massachusetts) 
Edgar F. Salazar-Grueso (Hinsdale, Illinois) 
Greg E. Sharon (Park Ridge, Illinois) 
Gregory L. Smith (Numberg Meddoc, West Germany) 
Lenora J. Su (Wheaton, Illinois) 

Philip Van Reken (Lombard, Illinois) 

John G. Wahlstrom (Fargo, North Dakota) 
Terence R. Woods (Clarksville, Tennessee) 
Joseph W. Yedlicka (Durham, California) 
Daniel Yohanna (Chicago, Illinois) 

Jeanne Bailey Zimmerman (Chicago, Illinois) 
Leslie S. Zun (Chicago, Illinois) 


qm 


Recollections from the classes of 1920-24 


E. R. Huckleberry, M.D. ‘22, is one of many active Rush 
Medical College alumni who graduated in the early 
1920s. Now in their 90s, members of these classes witnes- 
sed enormous changes in the medical profession during 
their long and distinguished careers. Dr. Huckleberry in- 
itiated a project to solicit a brief life story from this 
group, and what follows are excerpts from those who 
responded. The passages from Eloise Parsons Baker, 
M.D. '25, Ph.D., are from her recent booklet, Grand- 
mother Becomes a Physician, written for her grand- 
daughter's 25th birthday. 


Norton John Eversoll, M.D. ‘21 


Dr. Eversoll writes that he was born in Waterloo 
Township, Grant County, Wisconsin, on July 30, 1895. 
In 1917, he enlisted in the U.S. Army “for the duration.” 
After graduating from Rush Medical College, he com- 
pleted an internship at St. Louis City Hospital, then a 
residency at Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee. In 1925 
he returned to St. Louis City Hospital as a staff member 
in the Emergency Medical Service. He must have always 
had an urge to travel; in 1931 he went overseas to com- 
plete one year of postgraduate study in the clinics of 
Europe and Great Britain. A man of many talents, he 
was editor of News & Views (St. Louis Academy Bulle- 
tin) from 1953 to 1957. On his 67th birthday, he retired 
from medical pratice, but he certainly hasn’t been idle (or 
stationary). In addition to serving as president of the 
Association of Retired Doctors of Medicine of Broward 


- County, Florida, he’s been traveling the globe. His travels 
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include “a tour (342 months) of the United Kingdom, 
Europe and Scandinavia, 1964. A world cruise — P&O 
SS CANBERRA (4 months, 40,800 ocean miles), 1967. 
Tour of Greece and Grecian Islands, 1972. Tour of 
Alaska, 1974.”. Dr. Eversoll notes that on the 90th an- 
niversary of his birth, July 30, 1985, he started writing 
about all his adventures in his life’s story, “My First 100 
Years”. 


Guy W. Carlson, M.D. ’22 


“Life was not easy for the son of Norwegian immi- 
grants in the rough area of Deadwood, South Dakota,” 
writes Dr. Carlson. “I worked my way through high 
school and the University of South Dakota . . During 
my junior year at the University, I made the poor deci- 
sion to play right halfback although I was too light, and 
suffered a bad fracture of the humerus of my left arm 

. . .| was in a body cast for a year and a half. Despite 
that, I assisted Dr. Townsend during the influenza epi- 
demic in 1918 and helped care for over 400 recruits at 
the University of South Dakota Army Hospital. I re- 
mained in the body cast after I entered Rush Medical 
College and eventually had it removed because the (bone) 
graft was unsuccessful. During that time, I worked 
sweeping and scrubbing three floors in the Pathology 
Building and also worked in the Rush Dispensary. My 
education was further interrupted when I was hit by a 
streetcar during a snowstorm and later when a tubercule 
was found on my appendix. After a leave of absence to 


recover, I returned and became chief resident of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. The job paid $125 a month which in- 
cluded room, board, and laundry. 

“IT met my future wife, Alta Hicks, a nurse, at St. 
Luke’s and we were married in 1922. We had 57 wonder- 
ful years together. We moved to Appleton, Wisconsin in 
1923, with $40 in my pocket, where I practiced for 57 
years . . . In 1929, I decided my interest in internal medi- 
cine necessitated postgraduate study ...1.. . (went) to 
Vienna, Austria. By then, “Hixie” and I had two daugh- 
ters, Miriam, age 6, and Barbara, 2/2. We spent nine 
months in Vienna . . . Besides participating in many lec- 
tures and autopsies, I wrote reports on over 300 of them. 
I also attended lectures given by Sigmund Freud which 
were interesting and provocative. 

“Life as a doctor in the early years meant long office 
hours, house calls day and night, regardless of the weath- 
er, and by any means of transportation, from horse and 
buggy to the early, undependable automobiles. Our fees 
were $3 for office and $5 for house calls. World War II 
meant exhausting hours as too few physicians cared for 
families in the entire Fox River Valley area... 

“I enjoyed my practice and specialty of internal medi- 
cine until I was in my mid-eighties. My wife’s ill health 
caused us to change our way of life to a very pleasant — 
retirement community called Oakwood Village Apart- 
ments in Madison, Wisconsin . . . One of our friends 
who also lived at Oakwood was Dr. Homer Carter, a 
Rush graduate (1915). He and I established a great 
friendship. 

“My hobby of oil painting has resulted in exhibits in - 
this area and at state and local medical society meetings. 
I have kept up my interest in medicine by being on the 


“Life as a doctor in the early years 
meant .. . house calls day and night... 
by any means of transportation, from 
horse and buggy to the early, undevene 
able automobiles.” 


—Guy W. Carlson, M.D. '22 


honorary staff of Madison General Hospital and attend- 
ing lectures and meetings of the Retired Doctors Society 
of Wisconsin. Although I move more slowly at age 94, I 
still do manage a winter escape to Florida.” 


Evermont R. Huckleberry, M.D. ’22 


“After finishing at Rush I had an internship at Los 
Angeles County. At that time they paid $10 a month and 
all you could eat. I was not an outstanding intern, but I 
was a good eater! Gained about 30 pounds that year. So 
I guess it was a good internship . . 


“In the course of my wanderings I had met Dr. Robert 
Boals of Tillamook, Oregon who needed help... A 
large part of the work was trauma, but there was also 
everything else that could happen to a man, woman or 
kid. Sometimes we even had veterinary problems. . . In 
a small community when people stop calling you ‘Doctor’ 


“I had an internship at Los Angeles 
County . . . they paid $10 a month and 
all you could eat . . . Gained about 30 
pounds that year. So I guess it was a 
good internship.” 


—Evermont R. Huckleberry, M.D. ’22 


and start calling you ‘Doc’, you know you have ar- 
rived .. . | do not think anybody has as much fun, or 
has more satisfactory relationships with so many people, 
as the country doctor... 

“In 1979 my wife, (Florence Barker) whom some of 
you may remember, died... I. . . moved into an apart- 
ment in the same building where my son, now retired, 
lives. (I am a lousy cook). My son and his wife fuss over 
me like a couple of old hens with only one chick. I like 
that. 

“We have had three children, ten grandchildren, twen- 
ty great-grandchildren, with another on the griddle. 

“T have all my hair, about half my teeth, and my pro- 
state. I walk with one crutch (due to an automobile acci- 
dent), wear glasses, a hearing aid and have various mild- 
ly arthritic joints. I do not drive. Aside from that I am in 
pretty good shape. | have always been interested in wood 
working . . . Lately I have concentrated on carving and I 
am accumulating quite a collection of useless objects. I 
would like to call it ‘art’, but honesty compels me to say 
they are just craft... 

“T am living like an old possum in a hollow log, and 
enjoy what comes.” 


Walter L. Palmer, M.D. '22 


“My story is briefly told. After graduation I interned at 
Cook County and Presbyterian Hospitals in Chicago and 
then returned to Cook County for two years or so of res- 
idency in internal medicine. My wife and I were married 
in May of 1926 and spent a year in Europe and then ac- 
cepted an offer from The University of Chicago, which 
was opening its new medical school on the campus of the 
University. The rest of our lives were spent there... 

“It has been a fascinating life although there was noth- 
_ ing unusual about it. 

“I am proud of the fact that my three sons all went in- 
to medicine... 

“My grandchildren number eight, and I am proud of 
them. 

“I have no hobbies although I am particularly in- 
terested in history of all sorts. 

“It is good to see my colleagues at Rush from time to 
time: .. 


“On the whole, I, too, am like an old possum as 
Huckleberry describes his own life. I do agree with him 
that it is a great life. 

“My cordial greetings to all ‘out there.’ 
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O. Ray Yoder, M.D. ’22 


“First of all, I was astonished (and pleased) to learn 
that twenty-two of us, of early 1920s vintage, have sur- 
vived to 1986. Obviously we were a hardy group and | 
am gratified to be one of them. 

“IT am now 93 years old (I tell my friends the secret of 
longevity is to keep breathing!), retired of course, living 
with my second wife, Beth, a fine helpmate, in our very 
comfortable home in Ypsilanti. 

“T left Goshen, Indiana, where I had been raised on a 
farm to go to The University of Chicago. While there I 
was married to Helen, a supervising nurse at Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital (she died in 1964.) We had two children — 
Robert, an M.D., who has two children. . . and 
Margaret, . . . who has three children, one of whom is 
an M.D. I also have two great-grandchildren. 

“After graduation from Rush, Helen and I moved to 
Detroit where I did my internship at Harper Hospital. I 
completed that, had no money, no job; we packed our 
meager worldly goods and set off for Goshen to go back 
and live with my folks. In between changing trains in 
Kalamazoo, I decided to make a quick stop-in at the 
Kalamazoo State Hospital, where I miraculously got a 
job immediately. There I became assistant medical super- 
intendent and stayed on for ten years. At that time I 
became one of the organizers of a new hospital to be 
built at Ypsilanti. I became medical superintendent there 


“T am now 93 years old (I tell my friends 
the secret of longevity is to keep 
breathing! )” 


—QO. Ray Yoder, M.D. ‘22 


and remained in that capacity until my retirement in 
1964. Somewhere along the way I guess I made my mark 
of sorts as I still have a few former patients who seek my 
advice. 

“T received several commendations during those years, 
the ones of which I am most proud being: one of the first 
(certificate #722) to achieve Diplomate status in the 
American Psychiatric Association; president of the 
Michigan Society of Neurology and Psychiatry; named 
Physician of the Year by the American Medical Society; 
and a citation from the Michigan State Legislature for 
‘steadfast adherance to the highest principles of human 
service... 

“T still have to get a haircut every two weeks, use a 
walking stick occasionally, don’t drive a car, go to 
church pretty regularly, and get up once a night. | con- 


(continued on next page) 
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Recollections 
(continued from previous page) 


sider myself in ‘mint condition’ for one my age — my 
doctor calls me his ‘favorite antique!’ I have yet to find 
the gold in the years they call Golden, but I’m enjoying 
life immensely.” 


Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25, Ph.D. 


“IT was not a pioneer. Pioneer women in medicine 
began in 1849, when Elizabeth Blackwell received a 
medical degree from Geneva College in New York. 

“In September, 1919, when I entered medical school, 
there were 818 women medical students in the U.S., 
which was five percent of the total number of students 
enrolled in medicine . 

“War had been declared in 1917, . . . Chicago was in a 
tumult of war preparations. | traveled all over the city, 
riding the El’s and streetcars, touring the Chicago Stock 
Yards, breathing the smoke of the manufacturing plants, 
dancing with G.I.s at the U.S.O., trying to see 
everything and learn about a life different from any I had 
ever experienced . . 

“T heard about a position as a chemist in a soap fac- 
tory, left vacant by a chemist who had joined the ar- 
my ... After the war, . . . Eddie O’Connor, the chemist 
whose position I filled, had returned . . . He and | 
became interested in making cold cream. 

“Together we made a soft, lanolin based emollient with 
a bit of glycerine, slightly perfumed . . . He was certain 
there was money in the cold cream business, and he 
proved to be correct. 

“Eddie wanted me to go into business with him, but I 
left for medical school and he left to start the cold cream 
business. With our basic formula, he sold to all the 
cosmetic dealers — Helena Rubenstein, Elizabeth Arden, 
etc. They brought their own jars, which he filled with the 
same formula, but with a slightly different perfume. He 
developed a fabulous business and became very 
wealthy . 

“There were 15 women who entered medical school 
with me. This was an unusually large number, because 
the men had not returned from WW1. . . Also, the final 
ratification of the 19th Constitutional Amendment, grant- 
ing women the right to vote, had just been passed. Wom- 
en college students who had demonstrated for Women’s 
Suffrage now had the courage to apply for professions 
which were dominated by men. 

“One argument advanced in 1919 against educating 
women in medicine was that they would marry, have a 
family and drop out of the profession. 

“At the 50th reunion, the careers of the women of the 
class of 1924 were reviewed. All who graduated had con- 
tinued actively in medicine . 

“After clinical studies began... at Rush Medical 
School and Presbyterian Hospital, I found room, board 
and laundry at the Women’s and Children’s Hospital 
(Mary Thompson Hospital now) for taking histories and 
doing lab work... 

‘There was one male patient of a woman doctor who 
had a prostate condition. This doctor asked me, a medi- 
cal student, if I had ever examined a prostate. At Rush 
Medical College, women were not allowed in the urology 
course . . . because the professor told dirty jokes for il- 
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lustrations in his lectures. Such stories ‘were not suitable 
for ladies to hear...” 

“Madam Marie Curie was touring the United States af- 
ter receiving the Nobel Prize in chemistry . . . I felt 
honored to meet her. I thought after this occasion 
that .. . if a great discovery were made, it wouldn't mat- 
ter whether a man or a woman did the research... . 

“After I had become well entrenched in the Physiolo- 
gical Chemistry Department — having made solutions, 
assisted in the laboratory, graded notebooks and quiz 


“The arm of the blood donor was placed 
next to mine . . . so that his blood, 
somehow citrated, flowed directly into 
my vein. I became conscious again, and 
had no reaction. . .” 


—Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25, Ph.D. 


papers — Professor Koch approached me to consider do- 
ing some research . . . I was assigned a small laboratory 
and shared an office with two other Ph.D. candidates . . 

“Prohibition . . . came into effect January 20, 1920... 
In the early spring, when the campus was yellow with 
perky dandelions, Kloster got the idea of making 
dandelion wine. He studied the recipes and gathered the. 
equipment. The medical students brought bouquets of 
dandelions to our office. Soon the maintenance men and 
gardeners added to the yellow beauties. There were tubs 
of them, which had to be mashed and moistened with the 
morning dew. 

“The odor got worse during the three weeks necessary 
to separate the mash from the liquid, which fermented 
gradually. No one had the patience to wait until real 
wine developed. The liquor tasted terrible, but by doctor- 
ing it up with yeast and sugar, it could be sipped if a bit 
of ethyl alcohol was added. Our little office was a very 
popular place for the students and even some faculty . 

“The medical teaching in my day requires some ex- 
planation. The scientific and preclinical studies were at 
The University of Chicago . . . and the clinical studies 
were. . . at Rush Medical College and the Central Free 
Dispensary. Hospital teaching was at Presbyterian and 
Cook County... 

“In 1922, when I completed the preclinical courses at 
The U. of C., the clinical teaching at Rush Medical Col- 
lege was done by practicing physicians who volunteered 
their time to teach. Although there was no salary, the 
competition for faculty appointments was intensive. It 
was unethical for a doctor to advertise . . . but if it were 
known that a doctor was a professor at Rush, he would 
be chosen for one’s own private doctor . . . (and) would 
also be selected for a consultant or to give expert testi- 
mony in a law suit. The appointment at Rush would de- 
pend upon the quality of the teaching and the popularity 
of the doctor with the students. The best physicians in 
Chicago were my teachers. . 


“In the cardiac clinic, the heart had to be mapped out 
by thumping the chest until the borders were determined. 
By auscultation, we learned that every murmur, swish or 
elevated tone had a meaning. There were no electrocar- 
diograms . . . A patient with unusual sounds would be 
brought into the class where we lined up with our stetho- 
scopes to listen... 

“Dr. Richard Capps took the class on rounds through 
Cook County Hospital. He was proud of his ability to 
SMELL pneumonia. He would hesitate upon entering a 
ward, sniff a bit, and then go directly to the bed of a 
sick patient. Pneumonia was treated symptomatically 
while waiting for the fever to break. 

“Dr. Rollin Woodyat treated diabetes. Although 
Banting and Best discovered insulin in 1921, it was not 
available commercially until my last year in medical 
school. A low carbohydrate diet was the only treatment 
for those emaciated diabetics. The change which occurred 
after insulin seemed miraculous. . . 

“The psych clinic . . . consisted of the presentation of 
patients who had been sent by the court, or who had 
been referred by relatives or physicians to determine 
whether they should be admitted into the insane asylum. 
It was a gruesome experience. You didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry at the questions and answers of the con- 
fused people. You left thinking that there must be 
something better than this for mental deficiency . . . 

“In surgery, the students watched operations both at 
Presbyterian and Cook County Hospitals. We did not 
scrub up or hold retractors. Rubber gloves were very ex- 
pensive and in short supply, hence they were considered 
too valuable to be used by students... . 

“Anesthetic was usually dropether, with no 
monitoring... 

“Blood transfusions were rarely given. The first one I 
knew about was my own. I was in shock, after a hemor- 
rhage following a tonsillectomy. When I was unconscious 
from loss of blood, the arm of the blood donor was 
placed next to mine on the table, so that his blood, 
somehow citrated, flowed directly into my vein. I became 
conscious again, and had no reaction... 

“In pathology, the students watched Dr. LeCount do 
autopsies . . . Each student was given an organ or por- 
tion of the dissection which had to be described. . . 

“The only time in medical school that I felt I was being 
‘put upon’ was in this class. Every day the tray assigned 
to me contained 20 feet of odorous intestines, every inch 
of which had to be described. I was conscious of the men 
looking sideways at me to see my reaction, so I decided 
to do nothing. After the third day of guts, I brought a 
decorated clothespin to class with me. When the platter 
was assigned to me, I put the clothespin on my nose. 
The ribbon streamers attached waved every time I took a 
breath. I looked like a clown, and everybody laughed. 

“Dr. LeCount found out that one of the assistants was 
responsible. This man, while a student at P. Chem., had 
received a poor grade which he blamed on me, and had 
decided to get even. It wasn’t because I was a woman, 
but because he resented the poor grade on his notebook, 
that I was presented with guts... 

“The Central Free Dispensary really meant free medical 
care. There was no charge, even for lab work and x-rays. 
Medicines were dispensed at a very low cost... 


“Few people had health insurance — certainly none 
of the people who came to the clinic — but hospital 
costs were very low, and doctors’ fees were also very 
minimum... 

“Jane Addams made me feel that it was important, my 
duty and an honor to volunteer some time and work at 
Hull House. Miss Addams had established it in 1889 . . . 

“Miss Addams decided I should teach an evening class 
in hygiene. It was arranged that I would have supper 
with guests at Hull House, teach the class from 7-8 
p.m. ...I enjoyed eating with the distinguished people 
who came to see Miss Addams. Even after I found that 
the class was too time consuming for me, she continued 
her interest in me, and invited me to many affairs. I felt 
flattered when she introduced me to the guests with a 
certain pride, as if I too were important. That was her 
charm . . 


“Men interns and residents would not 
allow women to eat in their dining 
room. The hospital executive .. . 
arranged for us to eat in the guest 
dining room. When the men interns were 
served beef stew, we had filet mignon.” 


—Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25, Ph.D. 


“IT. . . wanted to intern at Cook County Hospital. 
There was an. . . examination for the internship, so dif- 
ficult that we took a course on CCH’s exam. I was in the 
upper 10 percent who passed, but then I found that every 
man who had army service ranked ahead of me... 

“Finally, I went to Michael Reese Hospital, where there 
was an invitation to the students in the upper 10 percent 
of the class... 

“IT found that the men interns and residents would not 
allow women to eat in their dining room. The hospital 
executive apologized to us for this rudeness, and ar- 
ranged for us to eat in the guest dining room. When the 
men interns were served beef stew, we had filet mignon, 
so we soon became the envy of the men... 

“When I consider all the changes in medicine since I 
was a student, I realize that I was fortunate to have lived 
in Chicago, a medical center. I had the advantages of . . . 
association in hospitals where all the new discoveries 
were . . . put into practice. There is no excuse for a phy- 
sician who went to school in the ‘20s to continue to prac- 
tice in the old ways. An interested, intelligent and edu- 
cated person with a basic foundation in science finds a certain 
satisfaction in learning and applying new discoveries. 

“When my granddaughter, Elizabeth Baker, is 90 years 
old, as I am now, she may . . . consider the changes in 
medical care in her life-time. She may write . . . about or- 
gan transplants and genetic engineering of her school days. 
Her grandchildren may read her memoirs as Elizabeth 
reads these recollections of mine and they will probably 
say as Elizabeth does now, ‘How medical teaching has 
changed since grandmother became a physician.’ ” Fs 
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By Larry J. Goodman, M.D. 
Acting Associate Dean, Medical Student Programs 


I graduated from medical school in 1976. I paid my tui- 
tion with money I earned at summer jobs and with low- 
interest loans. I borrowed a total of about $12,000 and 
paid off my last loan about a year ago. 

In my pre-clinical years, the instruction was entirely lec- 
ture format and laboratory sessions. With a class size of 220, 
few of us asked questions. Our teachers rarely knew us. 

As we got ready to apply for residency positions, we 
were told to apply in whatever area we were interested 
in; there would almost certainly be a position for us 
somewhere no matter what specialty we chose. 

In the ten years since my graduation, things have 
changed. 


The applicant pool: One measure of the desirability of a 
medical education 


In 1984, 35,944 persons applied to a medical school 
in the United States. In 1985, this number dropped to 
32,893 and in 1986 it was down to 31,323. The projec- 
tion for 1987 is a further decline to 29,800. During this 
period, we have seen a similar decline in the number of 
applicants to Rush Medical College. Fortunately, the 
quality of the applicant pool has not measurably de- 
clined, and we have had no difficulty in filling our class 
with highly qualified students. However, should the 
number of applicants further decline, medical schools will 
face greater competition for the most qualified students, 
and many schools will have to seriously consider decreas- 
ing class size. 


The cost of a medical education: One reason the appli- 
cant pool may be dropping 


Medical education is expensive. For the RMC class of 
1986, the average debt per graduate was about $50,000. 
The projected average debt per graduate for the class of 
1990 (this year’s freshman class), is more than $70,000. 
The rise in tuition at Rush over the last ten years has 
mirrored the rise at schools across the country. But this 
rise in the cost of education has not coincided with a 
rise in the average salary of graduates. Nor has there 
been a Significant increase in the availability of low- 
interest loans. For some students, this loan burden has in- 
fluenced career choices. 


Career opportunities: No longer a wide open field 


Several subspeciality areas, including ophthalmology, 
orthopedic surgery, and ob-gyn, have become so compet- 
itive that highly qualified students can’t be sure they'll get 
a residency position. Students today are well advised to 
select an alternative “back-up” specialty to increase their 
chances of matching. Good positions are rarely available 
after the match. 

These changes have had other effects. To enhance their 
application to competitive programs, some students have 


Issues facing medical students and medical schools today 


scheduled more than one (in some cases five or six) elec- 
tives in a single area. This limits the diversity of their 
education and, in effect, creates a sub-specialty senior 
year. 

At Rush, we have responded to this problem in several 
ways. Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78, who is in charge of 
career counseling, meets with each student several times 
before he/she submits a rank order list. During this 
meeting students are made aware of these issues and rank 
programs more intelligently. Two years ago, the Cur- 
riculum Committee ruled that no more than eight weeks 
of an elective may be applied toward graduation re- 
quirements. This assures a greater diversity of experiences 
for seniors. 


Curricular changes at Rush: Response to national issues 


Over the last three to five years, the curriculum at 
Rush has undergone several changes. In the pre-clinical 
area, the Alternative Curriculum Program is entering its 
third year. This problem-based approach to medical edu- 
cation is an innovative one, and one that many faculty 
and students are enthusiastic about. The first pilot group 
is entering the clinical years and is doing well. All seven 
of these students passed NBME Part I. An in-house com- 
mittee has been assembled to evaluate this new approach 
to basic science instruction. 

In the clinical years, we have added a required subin- 
ternship. All students must take this four-week course, 
currently offered in medicine or family practice. Students 
on this senior rotation will be given more responsibility, 
both in day-to-day patient management and on-call. We 
believe this requirement strengthens the background our 
students receive and enhances our ability to accurately 
evaluate their strengths and weaknesses. 

Over the last several years we have revamped our 
Dean’s letter format, in an attempt to describe more ac- 
curately our students. This new format has been very 
well received by most program directors. We have also 
been reviewing the manner in which clinical clerks are 
evaluated. While clinical evaluations are, by their nature, 
somewhat subjective, a continuous review with feedback 
to both students and evaluators has led to a more 
uniform process. 


The information explosion 


The expansion of medical information is staggering. It’s 
difficult for even a subspecialist to keep up in one rela- 
tively-small area. When I was in medical school, immu- 
nology was covered in a six-hour group of lectures; to- 
day it’s a full-fledged course, and cramped at that. How 
can students learn all the facts? This is a difficult ques- 
tion facing all medical educators, but the answer prob- 
ably is not to extend medical school to five or more 
years but, rather, to teach basic concepts and instruct 
students in continued self-learning. Understanding how 
to use consultants, the medical library and computerized 
literature searches will be an increasingly integral part 
of the practice of medicine in the decades to come. a 


TA 


Betsy Rest, M.D. ‘85 


Ronald McLawhon, M.D. ‘86, Ph.D. 


ION 


Above: Medical Center president Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., gives Helen 
Suh a hand at this year's white coat ceremony, the traditional welcome 
for first-year medical students. “The white coat is symbolic,” Dr. 
Henikoff told the 122 entering freshmen in September. “You are enter- 
ing medicine and we look at you as fellows in the profession.” 


At right: Fourth-year Rush Medical College student Alan Sanders and 
fiancee Kathy Wright, child life services at the Medical Center, have 
two matches to celebrate. First is their wedding on May 16. The 
second is Alan and Yale-New Haven Hospital. Alan and an internal 
medicine residency at Yale matched perfectly on March 18 during this 
year's National Residency Matching Program. 
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To Members of the Class of 1940: 


Class of ’40; We found you! 


I thought you would be interested in the responses from our class to the request for 
identification of the individuals included in the photo at right of Fred O. Priest, M.D. 
‘29, operating in the Corwith Amphitheatre, circa 1938. You may remember that this 
picture was featured in last year’s Alumni Weekend registration flyer. 

Of the 76 living members of the Class of ’40 polled, returns were received from 28 for 
a 37 percent response, which I find most commendable at this stage of the game. 

The most highly identified of our classmates was Julie Olentine (#30) and a tie bet- 
ween Abe Braude (#7), Ed Laden (#8) and Arthur Koven (#9). There were no attempts 
to identify #2, 5 or 22 in the picture. I suspect these may have been students other than 


ours who wandered in. 


Ed Laden and Roy Tanoue won first place for the number of classmates identified. Irv 
Siglin and Howie Gottschalk tied for second, while Os Akre was third. Three people 
(who shall remain nameless) falsely identified themselves! Two mystery names surfaced 
from this project: Ruth E. Moulton and Tom Jacobs. 

Thank you for your letters, and for your help. Where more than one name was of- 
fered, entries are listed in order of greatest number of “votes”. Please contact the alumni 
relations office if you have any further light to shed on this matter. 

I look forward to seeing you at our 50th reunion in 1990! 


Sincerely, 


trd— 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Class agent 


. Ken Richmond 


. Stephen Kaimmer 


. Burnes C. Steele 


. William H. Anderson/M.O. Beebe 

. Abraham I. Braude 

. Edward L. Laden/Henry S. Kaplan 

. Arthur J. Koven 

. Leonard Barrow/R.F. Rushmer/J. Massover 
. Harold Schuknecht 

. Richard C. Vanderhoof 

. Benjamin E. Tuch/R.M. Jacobus 

. Ralph Peimer 


. Carroll D. Goodhope 
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. Julie Olentine/Jane A. Passamonte 
John H. Bailey 

William D. Sicher 

Ben Walpole 

Alfons F. Tipshus 


Arthur L. Smith/Kazimer B. Skubi 


22. 


Zo 


24. 


29. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


H. Lloyd Miller/Wm. Bowen 

Karl V. Kaess/Jack E. Lieppman 

Otis R. Farley/John Stotler/Harold Schuknecht 
Frank Farley/Adolph Nielsen 

Max Milberg/S. Wayne Smith 

Richard H. Sidell/David Dahlin/C. T. Johnson 
Louis M. Marks 


Irvin S. Siglin 


; 
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Rush surgical are 


It was announced in the September 26, 1986 Executive 
Council session that planning is underway for the crea- 
tion of the Rush Surgical Society. 


The society will recognize the many surgeons who 
have trained at the Medical Center but who may not 
have been graduates of Rush Medical College. Members 
automatically include all past, present and future trainees 
and faculty who have participated in a surgical labora- 
tory, surgical clinical program or both. 


The society's purpose is to support the Medical Center 
by promoting educational, scientific and social aspects 
relating to surgery. 


The following officers have been named: 


President Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. '40 
Vice president Wayne Swenson, M.D. 
Secretary Thomas R. Witt, M.D. 
Treasurer Robert Breyer, M.D. 

Recorder Dennis A. Pessis, M.D. 


The society’s council includes the above named officers 
plus the following: 


medical 


societies announced 


Otolaryngology James Rejowski, M.D. ’78 
Cardiovascular surgery Ronald Meng, M.D. 
Urology Joel Slutsky, M.D. 

Plastic surgery Osmar Steinwald, M.D. 
Neurosurgery Charles D’Angelo, M.D. 


David Rendleman, M.D. 


In addition, L. Penfield Faber, M.D., associate vice 
president, surgical sciences and services, and Steven 
Economou, M.D., the Helen Shedd Keith Professor and 
Chairman of General Surgery, have been involved in the 
planning of the society and have lent support and 
encouragement. 

Roger C. Bone, M.D., the Ralph C. Brown Professor 
and Chairman of Internal Medicine, and Stuart Levin, 
M.D., the James Lowenstine Professor of Internal Medi- 
cine and director, Section of Infectious Disease, are put- 
ting together an equivalent group in medicine, to be call- 
ed the Rush Internal Medicine Alumni Association. 

In other business, following a review of general trends 
in alumni giving, the Executive Council approved expan- 
sion of membership in the Benjamin Rush Society as a 
top priority and set a goal of 20 percent participation for 
overall alumni giving this fiscal year. a 


General surgery 


Nominations Committee Report 


By Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74, Chairman 


In compliance with the amendments to the Bylaws of the 
Alumni Association of Rush Medical College approved in 
June of 1986, four-year terms were mandated for Council 
members with half of the Councillors eligible for re-elec- 
tion every two years. 

The Nominations Committee proposed the following 
slate to the Executive Council at its fall meeting on Sep- 
tember 26, 1986. These recommendations were unani- 
mously endorsed by Council members and will be voted 
on by alumni-at-large via the ballot included in this issue 
of the Record. An interview with president-elect Steven 
Gitelis, M.D. ’75, can be found on page 25. 

This slate will be formally approved by members in at- 
tendance at the next annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation scheduled for Friday, June 12, 1987. The 1987-91 
term officially begins on July 1. 


PROPOSED SLATE 


Officers 


(n.b. Officers are elected for a two-year term with a 
maximum of two successive terms in the same office.) 


Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79 


President: 
President-elect: 


Past-president: R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 


Secretary: Isaac Michael, M.D. '42 
Treasurer: Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
Members 


Henry Danko, M.D. '76 


“Through membership on the Executive Council I 
hope to bring innovative approaches to the recruitment 
of greater numbers of Rush alumni. 
Many of our classmates would welcome 
an opportunity to participate in planning 
the very activities that they fail to at- 
tend. By enlisting their aid in the plan- 
ning phase, I hope to involve them more 
fully in the advantages Rush offers. 

“T owe more to Rush than I can ever 
express in mere words. I can easily remember the years 
where survival and food rationing were my family’s only 
concerns. Through my opportunity to attend Rush, a 
‘new world’ has opened to me, my parents and my new 
family. How else can I repay this privilege but to work 
energetically for Rush?” 


Dr. Danko is a specialist in internal medicine, with a 
sub-specialty in geriatrics. A member of the American 


Medical Association and the American Geriatrics Associa- 
tion, he is an assistant professor at Rush Medical College 
and has a private practice at the Medical Center. A 
graduate of Northwestern University, he also holds an 
M.S. degree in physiology and biophysics from the 
University of Illinois. 


Harold A. Kessler, M.D. '74 


“My major goal as member of the Executive Council 
will be to increase interest in the Alumni Association 
through personal contacts and to encour- 
age members to support financially the 
scholarship funds for current medical stu- 
dents to the best of their ability.” 


Dr. Kessler specializes in internal med- 
icine, with a sub-specialty in infectious 
diseases. He is an assistant professor of 
medicine and immunology/microbiology at Rush and a 
member of the American Medical Association, American 
Society of Microbiology, the Infectious Disease Society, 
and a fellow in the American College of Physicians. A 
graduate of the University of Illinois and the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, he was named 
Outstanding Medical Intern at Rush for 1974-75. 


Rita O. Pucci, M.D. '74 


“As a member of the Executive Council of the Alumni 
Association, I would strive to strengthen alumni-student 
relations, being especially sensitive to 
current student problems or needs at the 
college. A second goal would be to in- 
crease alumni interaction and communi- 
cation so that more alumni remain aware 
of their important role in Rush Medical 
College. A strong effort would also be 
made to include philanthropic support 
for college programs and membership in the Benjamin 
Rush Society.” 


Dr. Pucci completed an internship and residency in 
general surgery at Rush, while earning a master’s degree 
in surgical sciences at the University of Illinois. In 
1979-80 she traveled to New Guinea to serve St. Mary’s 
Hospital as a surgeon. Currently she’s a member of the 
medical staff at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, Augustana and 
Grant hospitals, and an assistant professor in Rush 
Medical College. She also serves Grant Hospital as coor- 
dinator of residencies and students, chairperson of the 
Utilization Review Committee, and medical staff 
representative to the Board of Directors. 

A member of several medical associations, including 
the Chicago Surgical Society, the American College of 
Surgeons, and the Chicago Medical Society, Dr. Pucci 
has been honored with many awards, including the 
Sigma XI Research Award from Rush University. 
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Ellen Smith, M.P.H., M.D. ’75 


LIM EL RELATE 


“As a member of the Rush Medical College class of 
‘75, I chose Rush over ‘more established’ medical schools. 
It was a decision I have never regretted. 
As I have matured in my career, I have 
increasingly realized that the rise of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s into pro- 
minence as a role model for today’s suc- 
cessful academic medical center required 
vision, persistance and ‘plain old hard 
work’ on the part of many — including 
Rush alumni. I feel it is now my turn as a ‘younger’ 
alumna to join with my colleagues from the ‘newer’ 
classes to do our share to maintain and to build the 
proud Rush tradition.” 


After graduating from Rush, Dr. Smith completed an 
internship in internal medicine and a residency in obstet- 
rics/gynecology at the Medical Center. She also com- 
pleted a residency in preventive medicine at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois Hospital. For five years she served as vice 
president of research and development at Havoco of 
America, Ltd. Dr. Smith enrolled in the School of Public 
Health at the University of Illinois and earned an M.P.H. 
degree in health resources management. Currently she is 
assistant professor of epidemiology at the University of 
Illinois School of Public Health. 


Heartfelt thanks and sincere appreciation go to the fol- 
lowing members of the Council who will retire effective 
July 1, 1987 for their years of devoted service and leader- 
ship: R. Gordon Brown, M.D. '39; Ruth Campanella, 
M.D. ’74; Marc A. Silver, M.D. '79; and Thomas B. 
Stibolt, M.D. ’75. 

_ Current Council members who will be eligible for re- 
election in 1989 are: 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ‘74 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75 
Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. '73 

Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ‘34 
James E. Rejowski, M.D. '78 
George H. Handy, M.D. ‘42 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ‘73 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 


Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. ‘77 
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Philanthropy updates for Rush Medical College 


The good news, in terms of philanthropy, is that the size Association president, R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ‘75, to young 
of our average alumni gift has almost doubled, from $420 graduates who join the Benjamin Rush Society this year 
to $804 this year. It appears that many Rush graduates (see message on page 3), and the traditional reunion gift 
took advantage of the changing tax laws to be more efforts mounted in the spring by members of the 10th 
generous to their alma mater than ever before. We are and 50th anniversary classes, should help us surpass last 
particularly grateful to those who made special gifts year’s dollar and donor totals. The Executive Council's 
before December 31, and to everyone who responded to goal of reaching 20 percent alumni participation in this 
the 1986 annual appeal. Sesquicentennial year is an ambitious one. With your 
The impetus of Rush's Sesquicentennial celebration, the support, however, we will succeed. 


special matching challenge extended by retiring Alumni 


Rush Medical College alumni 
philanthropy progress report 


Summary of gifts and pledges by source 


7/1/85-12/31/85 7/1/86-12/31/86 
6 months 6 months 

Donors Dollars Donors Dollars 

Outright giving 
Pre-1942 alumni 173 $ 91,127 TLE $102,956 
Post-1973 alumni LOZ, 26,350 63 36,880 
280 $117,477 174 $139,836 

Average Gift: $420 Average Gift: $804 

Deferred giving 
Bequests 3 $ 12,304 4 $ 8,036 
Deferred gift agreements oe: — 1 $154,125 
Total all sources: 283 $129,781 179 $301,997 


General annual giving by alumni 
(Excludes bequests and special gifts of $5,000 or more) 


1985-86 1986-87 
6 months 6 months 
Donors Dollars Donors Dollars 
278 $ 92,171 175 $111,861 
Average Gift: $332 Average Gift: $639 
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RMC individual giving by class through December 1986 


(excluding bequests) 


Yo 
Peake 


0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
20% 
20% 
13% 
0% 
23 % 
8% 
15% 
7 Yo 
3% 
10% 
0% 
7 Yo 
13% 
11% 
10% 
10% 
14% 
12% 
6% 
6% 
11% 
4% 
10% 


10% 


15% 
9% 
12% 
6% 
12% 
5% 
5% 
1% 
2% 
3% 
2% 
3% 
0% 
0% 


4% 


7 Jo 


GIVING 


AMOUNT 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
50.00 
1,996.19 
125.00 
0.00 
1,725.00 
200.00 
1,755.00 
154,200.00 
1,000.00 
3,993.79 
0.00 
3,150.00 
2,985.00 
7,625.00 
15,704.69 
5,329.00 
8,881.25 
30,993.75 
1,650.00 
8,225.00 
4,036.25 
850.00 
4,175.00 


257,065.88 


4,450.00 
3,500.00 
20,150.00 
265.00 
4,200.00 
975.00 
2,075.00 
350.00 
300.00 
235.00 
65.00 
290.00 
0.00 
25.00 


36,880.00 


293,945.88 


oe ae TOS Ae nee eer eee 086.87 
12 months 6 months 
CLASS LIVING # of % GIVING LIVING # of 
OF ALUMNI DONORS PART. AMOUNT ALUMNI DONORS 
1915 ‘lt 0 0% 0.00 1 0 
1916 6 0 0% 0.00 6 0 
1917 5 0 0% 0.00 4 0 
1918 i 0) 0% 0.00 0 0 
1919 2 0 0% 0.00 al 0 
1920 S) Pi 40% 2,050.00 5 1 
1921 10 Z 20 % 1,500.00 10 2, 
1922 16 3 18% 450.00 15 2 
1923 9 3 33% 250.00 9 0 
1924 ily 6 O05 %0 2,325.00 AWE 4 
1925 26 Ja 7% 200.00 23 Z 
1926 Za. 6 22% 1,800.00 26 4 
1927 30 4 13% 2220-00 28 2, 
1928 SZ 2) 15% 2,300.00 OL 1 
1929 47 I 14% 2,500.00 46 iS) 
1930 35 6 17% 1,075.00 34 0 
1931 41 10 24% 8,690.00 40 2 
1932 5 1S ZO 0 2,415.00 53 7 
1933 45 12, 26 % 10,542.50 43 re) 
1934 69 20 28 % 19,424.43 67 7 
1935 78 lal 14% 3,210.00 78 8 
1936 I2 26 36% 10,278.00 69 10 
1937 173 36 20 % 32,390.88 165 Fak 
1938 WIL 16 20 % 2,925.00 74 ‘S) 
1939 64 ‘TA 17% 3,240.00 63 4 
1940 76 Ry, 22% 5,462.38 75 8 
1941 64 10 15% 1,100.00 63 3 
1942 69 Ti 10% 4,000.00 68 7 
Pre-1942 E52 Zoo 20 % 120,353.19 1,114 dla 
1973 oe sli 34% 7170300 Ay! is 
1974 61 Pid 36% 117325.00 61 6 
1975 83 18 21% 24,940.00 83 10 
1976 48 teh 22% 1,690.00 48 a) 
1977 86 13 15% 7,090.00 86 eLey 
1978 99 14 14% 1,510.00 99 5 
1979 127 10 10% 2, 159:00 127 6 
1980 IIVAL et 9% 797.50 iVAL 2, 
1981 129 8 6% 600.00 129 3 
1982 IVA us 5% 335.00 120 4 
1983 128 16 12% 510.00 128 3 
1984 T3Z, 1 8% 235.00 132 4 
1985 116 2 1% 35.00 116 0 
1986 0 0 0% 0.00 119 ul 
Post-1973 T2835. 154 12% 58,892.50 1,401 63 
TOTAL 2,435 389 15% 179,245.69 2 5LS 174 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 


1753 West Congress Parkway 


THE BENJAMIN RUSH SOCIETY 


RICHARD E. MELCHER, M.D. '75 
CHAIRMAN 


March 2, 1987 


Dear Benjamin Rush Society Members: 


© .~ Chicago, Illinois, ~¢ » 60612 "@12).942-7,164 


How fitting that I write to you as a member of the Benjamin Rush Society today — the 150th birthday of Rush Medical College. 

Your consistant support has enabled Rush to continue its tripartite mission of education, patient care and research with undiluted 
standards for excellence. I thank you on behalf of the College and our students who benefit most from your generosity. 

I am pleased to report to you about the philanthropy of the Benjamin Rush Society. Through January of 1987, gifts and pledges 
totaling $355,729 were received from 67 of our members. This includes two bequests from alumni and a marvelous gift annuity from 


our devoted colleague, Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. ‘27. 


Consistent with our emphasis on unrestricted support which can be allocated by Dean Henry P. Russe where the need is greatest, 
donors for fiscal 1986-87 have designated their gifts to the following purposes: 


¢ Unrestricted support of Rush Medical College 
e Student financial assistance (RMC) 

e Faculty and student endowment 

e Various operating purposes 

e Unrestricted to the Medical Center 


@ Research 
e Other 


$79,989 
36,095 
36,175 
7,500 
6,281 
26,890 
154,125 


Since July 1, 1986, we have added 12 new Benjamin Rush Society members, including five post-1973 alumni. This brings our represen- 
tation from the younger Rush population up to 27 with our most junior member coming from the Class of 1982. I hope to welcome 
each of the following at the next annual meeting which will be held on Thursday evening, June 11, at the Medical Center — please 


mark your calendars! 


Ruth B. Balkin, M.D. ’37 (Highland Pk, IL) 
Willie C. Blair, M.D. ’74 (Greenbelt, MD) 
Jorge Galante, M.D. (Oak Brook, IL) 
Kempton L. German, M.D. ’35 (Trego, WI) 
Leo M. Henikoff, M.D. (Wilmette, IL) 
William J. Holmes, M.D. ’34 (Honolulu, HI) 


Bonnie Kneibler, M.D. ’82 (Sacramento, CA) 

Paul E. McMaster, M.D. ‘29 (Beverly Hills, CA) 
David F. Morgan, M.D. ’75 (Manhattan Beach, CA) 
Allan O. Muehrcke, M.D. ’79 (Oak Brook, IL) 
Robert C. Muercke, M.D. (Oak Brook, IL) 

Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. ’77 (Oak Park, IL) 


I will be on the phone this spring, along with other leadership volunteers, to encourage recent graduates to take advantage of Joe 


Olk’s generous offer to enlist new members of the Benjamin Rush Society through his matching gift challenge (see President’s Message 
on page 3). What a wonderful opportunity for young alumni to show their support of Rush Medical College and today’s students dur- 
ing the Sesquicentennial year! I look forward to adding many new post-1973 names, and others, to the new membership roster which 
will be updated and distributed at our annual dinner meeting in June. 


It is my sad duty to inform you of the deaths of several loyal members since my last report to you: Marcus T. Block, M.D. ’31; 
Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. '34; J. Nick Esau, M.D. '32; Albert Hilker, M.D. ’39; George W. Stuppy, M.D., and Peter B. Theobald, 
M.D. ‘37. I know you join me in extending condolences to surviving family members and friends. 

I hope that you will make every effort to attend Alumni Weekend 1987 when special awards will be presented to Dr. Hans 
Lawrence and to R. Lincoln Kesler, M.D. ‘36 (posthumously), founder of the Benjamin Rush Society. 


Sincerely, 


Grhasol f Saplodac) 0.3. 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. 75 


Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 becomes association president 


In June, Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, will assume the presi- 
dency of the Alumni Association from R. Joseph Olk, 
M.D. ’75. 

Dr. Gitelis is an associate professor in Rush Medical 
College and an associate attending physician in the De- 
partment of Orthopedic Surgery. His specialty is saving 
the limbs (as well as the lives) of bone cancer patients by 
implanting bone replacements. He is one of the few sur- 
geons in the country trained in this relatively new and 
revolutionary procedure. Dark and athletic, he has been 
described by one Chicago newspaper as the kind of 
young doctor “they model soap opera stars after.” 

“T originally got interested in orthopedics because of 
athletics,” notes Dr. Gitelis, who played right field for his 
high school baseball team and outfield at the University 
of Illinois. “I had lots of athletic injuries and I associated 
sports medicine with orthopedic surgery, so I was drawn 
to it right from the beginning.” 

Interestingly, so was his twin brother, who shared a 
spot on the high school football, basketball and baseball 
teams with Steve. Dr. Michael Gitelis is now an orthope- 
dic surgeon in private practice in the Chicago suburbs, 
and he specializes in sports medicine. 

But during Steve’s residency in orthopedic surgery, he 
found he was more interested in orthopedic oncology 
than sports medicine. In 1980 he went to Italy, to the 
Rizzoli Institute in Bologna, to study bone replacement 
surgery with Professor Mario Campanacci, a pioneer in 
the field. He then completed an orthopedic oncology 
fellowship at the Mayo Clinic. 

“It was while I was at Mayo that I was first contacted 
by the Alumni Association,” says Dr. Gitelis. “I was 
coming back to work at Rush and was asked to partici- 


The Gitelis family (clockwise): Steve, Sarah, Mary, Samantha Lynn, 
and Marc. 


pate in the Reunion Planning Committee. I remember 
thinking it was an honor.” 

Dr. Gitelis has been involved with the Alumni Associa- 
tion ever since, serving on the Executive Council as well 
as chairing the Reunion Planning Committee. He says 
that during this time the Alumni Association has evolved 
and matured. 

“There’s no question that 
over the six years I’ve been 
working with the Alumni 
Association the number of 
people involved and the in- 
terest in the group has in- 
creased enormously,” he says. 
“That's partly because the 
association has matured. We 
now have ‘Rush II’ alums that 
have been out there for more 
than 10 years. 

“To a great extent that 
growth is also attributable to 
Joe Olk,” he continued. ‘He's 
done a heck of a job en- 
couraging new members into 
the Benjamin Rush Society, 
for example. I think his 
greatest accomplishments have 
been in philanthropy. He has 
a tremendous talent in this 
area.” 

Goals that Dr. Gitelis 
hopes to accomplish during 
his tenure include getting more alumni back to campus 
for reunion as well as encouraging year-round participa- 
tion by alums; developing ongoing programs for medical 
students to help them with career decisions; expanding 
the social programs for medical students and alums that 
began with the TGIFs; and getting younger alums in- 
volved in the association. 

He'll be fitting this work into a busy weekly schedule 
that includes two full days of surgery, two days of seeing 
patients at three different offices, and one day of re- 
search. He also has kept up his interest in sports. In ad- 
dition to playing racquetball three times a week, he runs 
five days a week. 

Then there’s a new baby at home, not to mention trips 
to the zoo with four-year-old Marc and three-year-old 
Sarah. 

“Fortunately Mary’s great at running things at home.” 
(His wife, Mary, is a former orthopedic nurse at Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital.) “She has a huge job—taking 
care of three kids under five years old. I think the thing I 
appreciate most is that she gets up at night to take care 
of them so I can sleep.” 


Marc and his dad work on that 
right arm. 
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Three 1986 Rush Medical College graduates recently 
began a new residency program at the Medical Center 
which will allow them to continue both their clinical and 
research interests. Named the Herrick Residency Program 
after noted Rush physician James B. Herrick, M.D., who 
graduated from Rush Medical College in 1888, the pro- 
gram is a two-track, clinical-research residency program 
for recent medical school graduates who have Ph.D.s. 

“One of the concerns in medical schools today is the 
growing shortage of research-oriented faculty,” says 
Ronald S. Weinstein, M.D., the Harriet Blair Borland 
professor and chairman of pathology. “Between 50 and 
60 percent of medical students with Ph.D.s do not pursue 
academic careers.” 

Dr. Weinstein talked with eight graduating Rush Med- 
ical College students with Ph.D.s to discover why this is. 


Front row, from left: Herrick residents Clifford J]. Kavinsky, M.D., 
Ph.D.; Ronald W. McLawhon, M.D., Ph.D.; Patrick Massey, M.D., 
Ph.D. Back row, from left: Roger C. Bone, M.D., and Ronald S. 
Weinstein, M.D. 


The students felt the hiatus from their Ph.D. research (of- 
ten up to eight years) was too long to consider returning 
to an academic-research career. 

To fill this gap between hospital bedside and labora- 
tory bench, Dr. Weinstein came up with the idea of a 
two-track residency program. He shared his idea with 
Roger Bone, M.D., the Ralph C. Brown, M.D., profes- 
sor and chairman of internal medicine, and together 
they developed the concept for the program. 

“We decided to name the residency program after Dr. 
Herrick, a brilliant clinician at the turn of the century 
who combined clinical experience with basic science”, Dr. 
Weinstein says. Dr. Herrick was the first to define sickle 
cell anemia and coronary heart disease. He was a found- 
ing member and the first president of the Illinois Medical 
Society. 


Like Dr. Herrick, this year’s Herrick residents will 
combine their clinical experience with research. Two are 
working in the Department of Medicine, one in the De- 
partment of Pathology. Patrick Massey, M.D., Ph.D., 
will develop a research project in pulmonary medicine. 
Clifford J. Kavinsky, M.D., Ph.D., will be pursuing re- 
search in oncology and infectious disease. Ronald W. 
McLawhon, M.D., Ph.D., will do research in pathology 
on the actions of prostaglandins. 

“During the first year, the residents develop research 
protocols. The second and third years are spent working 
on the project,” explains Dr. Bone. 

Herrick residents enter the program with the faculty 
designation of instructor but by the second year are eli- 
gible for the rank of assistant professor. 

“To my knowledge, this is the only program of its 
kind in the country,” Dr. Weinstein says. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, Dr. Herrick said that 
“unless the spirit of research is in the hospital . . . the 
educational function of the hospital languishes . . . things 
fail to progress and the patients suffer.” 

The Herrick Residency Program, designed to nurture 
physician-scientists, should keep that from happening. 


Alumni elected Life Trustees at Rush 


On November 12 at the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, 
two Rush Medical College graduates were elected Life 
Trustees. They are R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, and 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38. 

Dr. Brown, a senior attending physician at the Medical 
Center, associate professor of medicine at Rush Medical 
College and past president of the Alumni Association, 
was first elected a Trustee in 1970. He and his family 
established the Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Chair of Internal 
Medicine to honor his father, also a Rush graduate, class 
of 1904. 

Dr. Hasterlik was elected a Trustee in 1983. He was a 
professor of medicine at The University of Chicago and 
later at the University of Southern California. He now 
serves as a consultant to the National Cancer Institute, 
Scripps Memorial Hospital Cancer Center, and the State 
of Illinois Legislative Commission on Atomic Energy. 

Another Life Trustee and four new annual Trustees 
were also elected at the meeting. 

The third Life Trustee is E. Norman Staub. He is a 
retired chairman and chief executive officer of the North- 
ern Trust Corporation and the Northern Trust Company 
and is also a director of the Wells Manufacturing 
Company. 

The four new annual Trustees are Edward A. Brennan, 
chairman, chief executive officer and director of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.; Dino J. D’Angelo, real estate devel- 
oper and founder of Lake Development Ltd.; Donald 
Nordlund, chairman, chief executive officer and a direc- 
tor of Staley Continental, Inc.; and H. Blair White, co- 
managing partner of the law firm of Sidley & Austin. 


In brief... 


¢ The Medical Center and Copley Memorial Hospital 

of Aurora, Illinois, have announced agreement to move 
ahead on a program to combine the two institutions. The 
joint announcement by the Copley Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee of the Trustees of the Med- 
ical Center said: 

“Agreement has been reached in principle to consoli- 
date the fiscal resources of our institutions to strengthen 
each of them. Copley will continue to operate as a com- 
munity hospital with additional specialized resources for 
care from Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s.” 

The proposed arrangement will result in an exchange 
of Trustees between Copley and Rush, initiation of a 
study to determine the feasibility of construction of new 
patient care facilities to serve the western suburbs, and 
provision of additional specialized services to the popula- 
tion currently served by Copley. 


e The Medical Center also plans to merge with Skokie 
Valley Hospital, Skokie, IIlinois. 

The purpose of the merger is to assure outstanding 
community-based hospital services in the north suburban 
service area and a strengthening of the Rush System for 
Health. 

The merger will cover managerial, medical and fiscal 
arrangements. Final approval would be required by the 
Board of Trustees of both institutions as well as by state 
health planning agencies. 


e For the first time in 18 years, a heart transplant was 
performed at the Medical Center. Hassan Najafi, M.D., 
chairman, cardiovascular-thoracic surgery, and co- 
director of the heart transplant program with Roger 
Billhardt, M.D., cardiology, performed the operation in 
November. The patient, Richard Engels of Woodhull, Il- 
linois, is 53 years old and previously had four by-pass 
surgeries. He was hospitalized for almost six weeks, but 
was home in time for Christmas. 


Richard Engels (front row, plaid shirt), the Medical Center's first heart 
transplant patient in 18 years, with his team of health care 
professionals. 


Medical Ce 
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e The Medical Center has added another option to the 
rapidly changing health care delivery system—Access 
Health, a proprietary independent practice association 
(IPA) model health maintenance organization. Certified 
by the State of Illinois last fall, Access has already con- 
tracted with more than 750 primary care physicians and 
specialists and 12 Chicago and suburban hospitals. Access 
physicians began seeing patients on January 1, and by the 
end of 1987 the IPA expects to contract with an addi- 
tional eight to twelve hospitals and 750 more physicians. 


e The Illinois Department of Public Health recently desig- 
nated the Medical Center’s Alzheimer’s Disease Clinical 
Center as one of two statewide regional centers to im- 
prove the care of Alzheimer’s patients and support for 
their families. The Medical Center will serve northern II- 
linois residents while Southern Illinois University School 
of Medicine, in Springfield, will serve residents in the 
southern half of the state. As part of recent legislation, 
both institutions received a grant of $85,500 from the 
state’s general revenue fund. 


e On January 1, 1987, employees and patients at all 18 
ANCHOR medical facilities started breathing in a smoke- 
free environment. On that date ANCHOR instituted a 
new policy that prohibits smoking in all areas of its 
facilities. Previously, smoking was banned in patient 
areas but allowed in private offices. 


e The Medical Center has become a member of the Vol- 
untary Hospitals of America, Inc., a nationwide health 
care system. 

The VHA system includes some 600 hospitals around 
the country. It was established in 1977 to provide “a 
competitive advantage to member hospitals and their 
medical staffs and to help preserve high quality, compas- 
sionate care, medical education, research and community 
services.” 


© The Medical Center is participating in the testing of a 
drug called AZT, which has been found to prolong the 
lifespan of some AIDS patients. The drug is being dis- 
pensed to patients who have suffered from an infection 
called Pneumocystis carinii pneumonia, one of the most 
difficult infections to treat in AIDS patients and a fre- 
quent cause of their death. Nationwide studies are ongo- 
ing to determine the safety, toxicity and efficacy of long- 
term use of AZT in AIDS patients. 


¢ To respond to the serious health problems of abused 
wives, children and the elderly, the Medical Center has 
established a Family Violence Program. Coordinated by 
Dan Sheridan, M.S., R.N., emergency services, the pro- 
gram was formed by the departments of medical nursing, 
social services and emergency services. It is the only such 
hospital-based program in Illinois designed to intervene, 
assess, educate and refer abuse victims to appropriate 
support services and organizations. 


— 1926 


Lucia E. Tower reports that being 
age 87 “seems unreal.” She remains 
in good health, though moderately 
disabled by osteoarthritis as a result 
of a fractured femur she suffered 
three years ago. She resides in 
Chesterton, Indiana. 


1932 


George T. Golding reports that he 
and his wife are moving from 
Lauderhill, Florida, to Boca Raton, 
Florida. 


Nathaniel E. Reich lectured on diag- 
nosis and treatment of coronary dis- 
ease at the Cardiovascular Institute 
in Beijing, China, in August 1986. 
Nathaniel is living in Brooklyn, New 
You 


1933 


Irving E. Benveniste reports that he 
has marked the following major mile- 
stones since the last issue of the 
Record: he has retired, following an 
active and rewarding 53-year career 
in medicine, and he and his wife, 
Jeanette, celebrated both their 30th 
wedding anniversary and Dr. 
Benveniste’s 85th birthday. We ex- 
tend hearty congratulations to our 
good friend who has demonstrated 
his commitment to his alma mater by 
establishing the Irving E. Benveniste, 
M.D., Student Assistance Fund for 
Rush Medical College students. 


1936 


Edwin H. Lennette, a leader in the 
field of diagnostic virology, and last 
year’s recipient of Rush’s Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award, has been 
named the recipient of an achieve- 
ment award given by the Pan Ameri- 
can Group for Rapid Viral Diagnosis 
and sponsored by Wellcome Diagnos- 
tics. The award consists of an honor- 
arium, plaque and invitation to de- 
liver a special lecture. 
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1938 


Irwin S. Neiman is retiring “for the 
third time” to sunny California, this 
time in Oceanside. 


1973 


An update on Bruce Luke was re- 
ported by fellow Hawaiian Dr. John 
Wolff. According to Dr. Wolff, 
Bruce is in private ob/gyn practice at 
Queen’s Medical Center in Honolulu 
and has one son. 


1974 


Ronald D. Nelson, past president of 
the Alumni Association of Rush 
Medical College, was elected to 
fellowship in the American College 
of Chest Physicians at their annual 
meeting in September, 1986. 


1975 


Glen O. Gabbard was named the J. 
Clotter Hirschberg Professor in Clini- 
cal Psychiatry at the Karl Menninger 
School of Psychiatry and Mental 
Health Sciences in November. Glen is 
one of 12 Menninger Foundation 
staff members appointed special pro- 
fessors and supervisors for the 1986- 
87 academic year. He has been at the 
Topeka, Kansas, institution since 
1978, is chief of a long-term treat- 
ment section in the Menninger Me- 
morial Hospital and is clinical direc- 
tor of the Council for Hospital Treat- 
ment Assessment Research. His new- 
est book will be published in May, 
1987. 


Steven Gitelis, president-elect of the 
Alumni Association, and wife, Mary, 
welcomed their third child on 
December 12, 1986. Samantha Lynn 
weighed in at 7 pounds and 14 
ounces and was welcomed by her 
older siblings, Marc and Sarah (see 
profile on page 25). 


1976 


Most of the following notes have 
been condensed from information 
submitted for the Class of '76 
Memory Book, compiled last June 
for the 10-year reunion. 


Jeffrey M. Arbeit spent two years in 
Colorado for his internship and the 
next three doing research at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute in Bethesda, 
Maryland. He then returned to Col- 
orado to finish three years of surgical 
residency. After finishing a two-year 
fellowship in surgical oncology at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York City, he joined 
the University of California in San 
Francisco/V.A. Medical Center as an 
assistant professor of surgery. 

Jeffrey says he’s “still single, have 
no children that I know of, and am 
actively looking.” 


Mardge Cohen and Gordon Schiff 
are both attendings in the Division of 
General Medicine/Primary Care at 
Cook County Hospital and are active 
in the struggle to keep the hospital 
open. Their son, Eugene, is five and 
their daughter Davida, is two. Mar- 
dge and Gorden say they “noted with 
pleasure the rebirth of ‘Concerned 
Rush Students’ in 1985.” 


Henry Danko is in private practice in 
internal medicine and geriatrics at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. He and 
his wife have two sons and are living 
in Morton Grove, Illinois. 


John E. Gocke is head of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Medicine at the Carle 
Clinic in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
the 12th largest multispecialty group 
in the country. He’s also the founder 
and director of Carle’s Non-Invasive 
Vascular Lab and assistant professor 
of clinical medicine at the University 
of Illinois. He’s actively involved in 
teaching residents and students and is 
doing research on heart transfer, 
preservation and loss in peripheral 
vascular transfer. 

John completed his internship and 
residency in internal medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. He practiced in Arlington 


Heights, Illinois, from 1979 to 1982 
until he joined the Carle Clinic. 

John married Marita McEnery, a 
former Rush MICU nurse, and they 
have two children, Sean and Mary 
Kate. He enjoys playing with his 
children, coaching children’s soccer 
and writing. 


Andrea Hedin married Peter Fisher 
in 1978 and the couple moved to 
Boston, where Andrea completed a 
psychiatric residency. She earned her 
board certification in 1982. 

Andrea has two children, Matthew 
and Emilia, as well as a private prac- 
tice. She spends about 20 hours a 
week practicing psychiatry and the 
rest with her family; she feels lucky 
to be able to enjoy both. 


Robert N. Jones completed his resi- 
dency in general and thoracic sur- 
gery at Duke University in Durham, 
North Carolina, in 1985. He’s now 
an assistant professor of cardiovascu- 
lar surgery at Loyola University, and 
is doing research in ischemic myocar- 
dial metabolism in the transplanted 
heart. Rob lives in Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Jane G. Killgore completed her ob- 
stetrics/gynecology residency at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital and 
has had an ob/gyne practice at a 
multispecialty clinic in Bemidji, Min- 
nesota for six years. She married a 
lawyer in February, 1980 and they 
have a three-year-old adopted child. 


Charlene Moskovitz-Zimbroff 
specializes in adolescent and adult 
psychiatry, and also had advanced 
training in psychoanalysis. She works 
part time so she can be with her 
family, and manages to split that 
time between private practice, teach- 
ing at Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center and the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, and supervision. 
Charlene and her husband live in 
Winnetka, Illinois, with their 
daughter, Jennifer, and son, Andrew. 


Donald D. Nash interned at Ochsner 
Foundation Hospital, New Orleans, 
then completed a general surgery 
residency at Loyola University Medi- 
cal Center. He’s currently in private 
practice with staff privileges at 
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Mount Sinai, St. Anne’s and Loretto 
hospitals in Chicago. Donald is mar- 
ried and has two children, Colleen 
and Don Patrick. 


Howard Needleman completed a 
pediatrics residency in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and a neonatology fellow- 
ship at the University of Cincinnati. 
He’s now a neonatologist at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. Howard and 
his wife, Lee, and children, Sarah, 
Joshua and Molly, live in Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. 


Diane Marie Beaulieu Palac com- 
pleted her internal medicine residency 
at Rush, then moved to Portland, 
Oregon. Her husband, Bob, joined 
the cardiology section at the V.A. 
and University hospitals, while Diane 
completed a fellowship in general 
medicine at the University and now 
holds an appointment at the V.A. in 
ambulatory care. 

Diane and Bob have three children 
and she says, “We love the North- 
west and feel particularly fortunate 
to have found so many excellent 
friends and colleagues in our new 
location.” 


Mark A. Patterson married Chery] 
Murray, a Rush dietetic intern, the 
week after graduation, and the cou- 
ple moved to Stockton, California 
for Mark’s internship, where they fell 
in love with California. Then came 
two years of general practice at the 
Clinton, Oklahoma, Indian Hospital, 
where Gerritt Smith, Class of 1976, 
was also working. 

Mark and Cheryl moved back to 
California in 1979 for his obstetrics/ 
gynecology residency at Kaiser 
Hospital in San Francisco. After a 
cross-country driving trip to “get the 
cobwebs out” after residency, he 
joined Kaiser's staff. 

Mark and Chery] are living in 
Burlingame, California, with their 
two sons, Chris and Charlie. He 
says, ‘Call or drop by if you're ever 
in ‘Baghdad-by-the-Bay.” 


Betsy Pepper-Barr is in private prac- 
tice and teaching emergency medi- 

cine. She is also on staff at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital in Evanston, Illinois. She 
recently married and says, ‘The two 


of us, when not hard at work, can 
be found playing hookey in Lincoln 
Parke: 


Bruce Perlman is in private practice 
and living in Peachtree City, 
Georgia. 


Beatrice L. Pitcher completed her resi- 
dency in obstetrics/gynecology at 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, then joined a group practice 
from 1980 to 1983. She now has a 
private practice and is on staff at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, New 
England Hospital and Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center in Boston, 
Massachusetts. She says she works 
too much. 


Lawrence Proano completed his resi- 
dency in emergency medicine at 
Denver General Hospital, then joined 
the attending staff at their private af- 
filiated hospital, St. Anthony’s. He’s 
now on the Trauma Center staff at 
the Rhode Island Hospital in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island. 


Jill Riegel trained in emergency medi- 
cine at the University of California in 
San Francisco and was board cer- 
tified. She now runs the emergency 
room at St. John’s Hospital in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, during the 
summer and operates a clinic at Teto 
Village/Jackson Hole during the win- 
ter. She’s very involved in medical 
training of ski patrol, search and 
rescue teams and climbing rescue 
teams. In the off-season, she works 
on oil rigs around Wyoming. 

Jill recently worked for four 
months with the Himalaya Rescue 
Association in Nepal, then left for 
Saudi Arabia for “an unknown 
length of time.” 


Marcelo R. Rivera, who is in private 
practice and living in Ramona, Cali- 
fornia says: “During the last ten 
years, I have been trying to stay out 
of trouble. I have not been too suc- 
cessful at it, but nevertheless, I’ve 
been having fun!” 


Martin G. Siglin has a Chicago-based 
private practice in internal medicine, 
teaches medical students and house 
staff part time, provides medical con- 
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sultations on psychiatric and drug 
abuse patients, and occasionally gives 
community lectures. He’s recently 
become involved in program devel- 
opment in geriatrics education, out- 
patient care and retirement housing. 
He lives in Northbrook, Illinois. 


Bertram Spetzler has an orthopedics 
private practice in Salem, Virginia. 
He’s married and has two children, 
Matthew and Karli. 


Dawn Maria Warren has an HMO- 
based obstetrics/gynecology practice 
and is living in Chicago. 


Evonne Winston is a part-time staff 
dermatologist for the Northpoint 
Medical Group in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. In 1976 she married Paul 
Nausieda, M.D., who is medical di- 
rector of the Sleep Disorders Lab at 
Columbia Hospital and also director 
of the Wisconsin Parkinson’s Associ- 
ation and the Movement Disorders 
Clinic. . 

Evonne and Paul have two sons, 
Tony and Ivan. They enjoy cross- 
country skiing, gardening, camping 
and refinishing furniture. 


Allan Zelinger completed his internal 
medicine residency at Rush and his 
cardiology fellowship at Boston Uni- 
versity. He spent a year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Hospital as a cardi- 
ologist. He currently has a private 
practice at Christ Hospital in Oak 
Lawn and is director of the echo car- 
diography lab there. 

Allan has been married to Caryn 
for four years. He’s active in com- 
munity affairs and likes to travel and 
enjoys recreational sports. 


1977 


Congratulations to April Teitelbaum 
on her February wedding to architect 
Austin Bernstein. April plans to 
maintain her successful private prac- 
tice in oncology/hematology near 
Los Angeles and hopes to bring her 
new husband to Chicago in June for 
Alumni Weekend 87. 


Mary Kay Tobin, Alumni Associa- 
tion treasurer, was promoted to 
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chief, Department of Allergy/Im- 
munology, at Loyola’s Stritch School 
of Medicine. Mary Kay has also been 
a moving force behind the Class of 
‘77 Reunion Planning Committee and 
urges all classmates to return to 
Chicago in June to celebrate and 
share the good things they've ac- 
complished since graduation. 


1977 


Another wedding to report. Thomas 
A. Deutsch, chairman of the Alumni 
Association Class Agent Network, 
and assistant attending physician, 
Department of Ophthalmology at 
Rush, married Judy Silverman in 
December. Congratulations! Judy 
received her undergraduate and 
graduate degrees from the Rush Col- 
lege of Nursing. 


Thomas L. Zoeller opened a plastic 
and reconstructive surgery practice 
last October and is living in Ocala, 
Florida. He has a son, Graham, born 
in February, 1986, and reports enjoy- 
ing scuba and cave diving. Says 
Thomas, “Now to repay all those 
student loans.” 


1980 


David J. Fletcher was recently named 
director of MedWork, a comprehen- 
sive, occupational health service he 
created in Decatur, Illinois. Med- 
Work offers everything from pre- 
placement physicals and OSHA com- 
pliance assistance to a foreign 
traveler's clinic. 

David was honorably discharged 
from the U.S. Army in June, 1986, 
after six years of active service. 
However, in January, 1984, he filed 
for conscientious objector status and 
refused orders to serve in Central 
America, which initiated court mar- 
tial charges that were dropped just 
before his discharge. He is authoring 
a book entitled “Another Kind of 
Courage” which recounts his struggle 
with the Army. 

David has also authored a series in 
Postgraduate Medicine on health pro- 
motion for primary care practition- 


ers, and has spoken and written 
widely on the subject. David earned 
his M.P.H. degree from the Universi- 
ty of California-Berkeley in 1982 and 
is board-certified and a fellow in the 
American College of Preventive 


Medicine. 


Glen D. Solomon was recently elec- 
ted a fellow in the American College 
of Medicine. An internist specializing 
in headache, Glen is affiliated with 
the Diamond Headache Clinic and 
Louis A. Weiss Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago. He did his medical residen- 
cy at the U.S. Air Force Medical 
Center at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base in Ohio. Glen is living in Glen- 
view, Illinois. 


Martha Wiedman completed her resi- 
dency in diagnostic radiology at 
Chicago’s Mt. Sinai Hospital and is 
currently doing a one-year fellowship 
in computerized tomography, ultra- 
sound and magnetic resonance imag- 
ing at William Beaumont Hospital, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. Martha passed 
her written radiology boards in 
December. 


1981 


Jonathan B. Rubenstein and his wife, 
Peggy, had a baby girl, Emily, born 
December 22, 1986. 


1982 


Aaron J. Lazar was one of the 12 
who received a $1,400 award from 
the American Academy of Family 
Physicians for the part-time teach- 
ing of family practice residents. The 
award is financed by the Parke-Davis 
Company. 


Jeff Stiles has an approved family 
practice elective in the Indian Health 
Service clinic in Ft. Hall, Idaho. 


1983 


Kristen M. Stabell has completed the 
U.S. Air Force military indoctrina- 
tion for medical service officers at 


Sheppard Air Force Base in Texas. 
The course acquaints newly commis- 
sioned medical personnel with profes- 
sional and administrative respon- 
sibilities as Air Force officers. Kristen 
is a captain. 


1984 


David A. Ladder is a third-year 
general surgery resident at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston, 


his 


Class notes 


two young sons, Justin and Matthew. 


Medical Center alumni 


John R. Wolff, emeritus professor, 
departments of obstetrics and 
gynecology, and psychiatry, conducts 
“bull sessions, group therapy, or 
what you will” for elderly people at 
his retirement home in Honolulu. Of- 
ficially titled “Chat with the Doc- 
tor!,” John describes the four groups 


Both John and his wife, Marian, 
paint and attend courses at the 
University of Hawaii. 


Jordan Waxman has been elected 
president of the medical staff at 
Skokie Valley Hospital. He previous- 
ly served as vice president and 
secretary of the medical staff, as well 
as chairman of the Department of 
Medicine. Jordan completed an in- 
ternship in internal medicine and a 
residency in internal medicine and 


Texas. He and his wife, Judy, have 


Color 


To Lisa Yaremko, M.D., painting a watercolor picture 
and making a slide of stained tissues to look at under a 
microscope are not all that different. Dr. Yaremko should 
know. A 1984 Rush Medical College graduate, who is 
now a pathology resident at Rush, she is also an accom- 
plished artist whose primary medium so far has been 
watercolors. 

“T like the way light comes through layers of stain, 
which happens both in watercolors and in tissue slides,” 
she says. ‘But in painting a watercolor, you have to be 
careful not to let the colors get muddy.” 

Dr. Yaremko became interested in art when she was 
growing up in Galesburg, Illinois. In high school she ex- 
perimented with acrylics and soon was trying her hand 
at watercolors. 

Later, in her third year of medical school at Rush, she en- 
_ rolled in a figure-drawing workshop and attended “‘religious- 
ly.” After an internship in pediatrics at Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal, she decided to crew on a round-the-world sailboat trip. 

But it was not to be. The sailing plans fell through, 
and she found herself with a year of unstructured time on 
her hands. That’s when she began painting in earnest. 

At the moment, her favorite subjects are human forms, 
and many of her pictures are awash in warm, inviting 
colors. She’s had several shows of her work, and, she’s 
happy to say, the watercolors are selling. 

_ When she tries to describe why she loves to paint, 

her explanation is sprinkled with thoughtful pauses. “If I 
could say it, I wouldn't have to paint it . . . It’s almost 
addictive—the feeling I have when I paint.” 

Dr. Yaremko especially likes water colors’ ethereal qual- 
ities, and their unpredictability—the accidents that hap- 
pen, for example, when paint drips on the paper 
by mistake. “I love the drips,” she says. 

Another reason she likes watercolors is that, unlike 
oil paintings, they can be created fairly quickly. So if the 
drips become unmanagable, the problem is easily solved. 
“You throw it out and start over.’ 

A fast pace and quick resolution suit Dr. Yaremko, 
which is partly why she likes surgical pathology. 

Case in point: Three specimens for frozen section arrive 


as “fun and seemingly productive.” 


neurology at the Medical Center. @&@ 


shines through her work 


in the lab one after the other. Dr. Yaremko and her 
supervisor work quickly and intently on the first. Within 
minutes they resolve the question of diagnosis and an- 
nounce their findings via the intercom to the surgeons 
in the operating room. 

The pathologists are smiling broadly. “It’s a Warthin’s 
tumor! Isn't that great?” The brightly colored and distinc- 
tively arranged cells tell them that the tumor is benign. 


on 
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In memoriam 


Since the last issue of the Record, the Alumni Office has 
been informed of the deaths of the following Rush gradu- 
ates. We extend sympathy to their surviving families and 
friends. 

Eva Frazer Johnson, M.D. ‘17, of Eugene, Oregon. 


Harold D. Caylor, M.D. '18, of Bluffton, Indiana, on 
September 15, 1986. 


Abraham F. Lash, M.D. ‘22, of Palm Springs, California, 
on November 15, 1986. 


Harold John Shelley, M.D. '22, of Fort Worth, Texas, on 
August 10, 1986. 


Rob Roy Roberts, M.D. '23, of Onalaska, Wisconsin, on 
May 22, 1986. 


Adelbert R. Callander, M.D. ‘26, of Delaware, Ohio, on 
January 13, 1986. 


Paul R. Cannon, M.D. ‘26, of Yorkville, Illinois, on 
September 7, 1986. 


Stuart Bergsma, M.D. ’27, of Tucson, Arizona. 
William S. Elliott, M.D. ’27, of Evanston, Illinois. 
Lucia H. Lucy, M.D. '28, of Libertyville, Illinois. 


Shizuto Mizuire, M.D. '32, of Hilo, Hawaii, on February 
22, 1986. 


Lois C. Wyatt, M.D., ‘32, of Kirkwood, Missouri, on 
October 17, 1986. 


Clifford W. Fredberg, M.D. ’33, of Rockford, Illinois, on 
August 21, 1986. 


Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. ’34, of Cranbury, New 
Jersey, on October 12, 1986. 


Andor A. Weiss, M.D. ’35, of Flushing, New York, on 
June 6, 1986. 


Frances E. Brennecke, M.D. ’36, of Rockville, Maryland, 
on July 15, 1986. 


Alfred K. Bard, M.D. ’37, of Cleveland, Ohio, on June 
9, 1986. 


Eli N. Bernstein, M.D. ’37, of Ormond Beach, Florida, 
on January 17, 1987. 


George Wallace Dyer, M.D. ’37, of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
on June 25, 1986. 


Rose Josephine Jirinec, M.D. ’37, of Sherman Oaks, 
California. 


Louis H. Kaplan, M.D. ’37, of Sun City, Arizona, on 
June 11, 1986. 


Harold Olaf Nelson, M.D. ’37, of Guadalupe, California, 
on May 4, 1986. 


Maurice A. Shinefield, M.D. '37, of Key Biscayne, 
Florida on May 22, 1986. 


Peter Binzel Theobald, M.D. ’37, of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Theobald, a pediatrician who was a Medical Corps 
member in World War II and the chief of staff at Ocono- 
mowoc’s Memorial Hospital in 1960-61, reportedly had 
cared for “at least half of the current adult Oconomowoc 
population.” A member of the Benjamin Rush Society, he 
was known for his love of the outdoors where he spent 
much time hunting and fishing. 


Irvin H. Scott, M.D. '37, of Sullivan, Indiana, on March 
30, 1986. 


Charles H. Brown, M.D. ’38, of Chesterland, Ohio, on 
January 4, 1986. 


Sarah E. Glass, M.D. ’38, of Pensacola, Florida. 


Sidney N. Miller, M.D. '38, of Elgin, Illinois, on 
November 25, 1986. 


Chester T. Johnson, M.D. ’40, of Decatur, Illinois, on 
August 27, 1986. 


William George Rence, M.D. '41, of Mason City, Iowa, 
on July 18, 1986. 


William Hughes Hickerson, M.D. ’42, of Independence, 
Missouri, on October 12, 1986. 


At the Medical Center 


Albert H. Andrews Jr., M.D., of Chicago, on September 
26, 1986. 

Dr. Andrews, chairman emeritus of the Department of 
Otolaryngology at the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, was a Northwestern University Medical School 
graduate, a St. Luke’s Hospital intern, a consultant at 
several Chicago-area hospitals and, for 52 years, an as- 
sociate attending bronchologist at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. 

Dr. Andrews pioneered laser surgery of the throat and 
co-developed a high-humidity room at Children’s that is 
credited with saving the lives of many children with re- 
spiratory problems. He was a past president of the 
Chicago Laryngological and Otological Society, president 
of the Board of Trustees of the American Association for 


(continued on next page) 


George Dows Cannon, M.D. ’34 (1902-1986) 


Editor's note: George D. Cannon, M.D. '34, of New 
York City, died on August 31, 1986. 


The life of Dr. George Dows Cannon was the epitome of 
courage and perserverance. Yet, through the years, I’ve 
never known a person with a 
broader perspective or more bal- 
anced outlook on life. He knew, 
far better than most, that there 
is a time for all things. A time 
to work and a time to play; a 
time to serve, to fight, to mourn, 
to laugh; but seldom to cry. 
When I met him in the medical 
freshman class of 1925 at The 
University of Chicago, his broad 
smile broke my feeling of 
lonesomeness. He was a “hail 
fellow well met,” but deeply 
dedicated, with broad interests in life. Our friendship 
continued from medical school, throughout a long career, 
to the end of his life. We developed a mutual nickname, 
“Charlie my boy,” soon shortened to just “Charlie.” 


“Charlie’s” sense of a balanced life caused him to join a 
social club as a sophomore. In an attempt to tell himself 
that he still had a balanced sense of priorities, he once 
came to a 7:00 a.m. physiology class dressed in a tuxedo 
from the night before. There would come a time when it 
was alternately saddening and uplifting to witness the 


to 


variegated course of “Charlie’s” life and career. 


During the last quarter of our senior year, two months 
before graduation, my friend and buddy announced that 
he was quitting medical school. He had just received a 
final diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. During one 
year of bed rest in a sanitarium, receiving periodic 
pneumothrax in those days before antibiotics, I began to 
appreciate the courage and perserverance of a man of 
most unusual dedication and potential strength. 


As I proceeded with my internship we corresponded 
frequently. I remember a typical note, written from his 
sick bed on a postal card, which read, “temperature 99, 
pulse 80, blood pressure 120/80, bugs groggy, Cannon in 
the lead.” 


At the end of one year in the sanitarium, he collapsed 
while trying to finish his last quarter and recapitulation 
exams and had to return for the second year of bed rest. 
He was undaunted by this turn of events. He was an 
eternal optimist. After two years in the sanitarium he 
barely finished his fourth attempt to complete his final 
quarter and recapitulation exam. He had to rest a few 
months before beginning his required one-year internship, 
which he completed in two years in a Louisville tuber- 
culosis hospital, with months of rest periods in between. 

Eventually, Dr. Cannon established his practice in New 
York City. It was a slow and well managed experience as 
he continued to regain his health. He was fortunate in ac- 
quiring a good and understanding wife who nurtured and 
supported him through a long and successful career, to 


the end of his life. 


After several years his stately frame became twisted in- 
to a slightly obtuse angle due to contracting scar tissue in 
his chest cavity, causing pain on certain body motions. 
“That's okay, Charlie,” he once quipped, “my special 
corset takes care of that and I can now afford to buy 
aspirin.” 

His entire career was plagued by an up-and-down 
course of physical disability and remissions, increasing 
emphysema, ambulatory oxygen and finally melanoma. 
He could laugh in the face of adversity and challenge the 
injustices of others, while climbing his own rugged moun- 
tain road toward attainment of the highest degree of 
achievement. 

Dr. George “Charlie” Cannon became more and more 
concerned with community problems. He was the first to 
integrate white private hospitals for New York negro 
physicians. He became secretary of the NAACP National 
Defense and Education Fund. He was involved with the 
National Urban League and became a “drum major” for 
black achievements in education, leading eventually to 
the presidency of the Board of Trustees of Lincoln Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He remained loyal as an elder of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. Remembering 
the early inspiration of a physician father and a school 
teacher mother, he never gave up the continuing demand 
for the Cannon style of compassionate care of his pa- 
tients. He was, furthermore, a Rush man. 

The life of my good friend, George “Charlie” Cannon 
was a glorious mission accomplished and a beautiful 
dream come true. He understood, far better than most, 
that to every thing there is a season, and now he belongs 
to the ages. 

By Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ‘30 


In memoriam 
(continued from page 32) 


the Advancement of Science from 1960 to 1971, president 
of the American College of Chest Physicians in 1972, and 
co-editor of “Microscopic and Endoscopic Surgery with 
CO, Laser.” He founded and served as first president of 
the Midwest Bio-Laser Institute. 


Joseph J. Muenster, M.D., professor of medicine and as- 
sociate professor of pediatrics, Rush Medical College, and 
a General Trustee of the Medical Center, died March 1. 

A past president of the Medical Center’s medical staff 
(1979-81), Dr. Muenster, was a senior attending physician 
in the Department of Internal Medicine. He was elected 
to the Board of Trustees in 1984. 

A native of Missouri, Dr. Muenster attended St. Louis 
University School of Arts and Sciences and received his 
medical degree from St. Louis University School of Med- 
icine. After serving in the U.S. Navy and Air Force, he 
came to Chicago as the James B. Herrick, M.D., Fellow 
in Cardiology at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. At that 
time, he joined the first cardiac catherization team estab- 
lished in the Midwest and helped implement several now- 
standard cardiology procedures, among them, transvenous 
pacemaker implantation and coronary arteriography. | 
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Paul S. Rhoads, M.D. ’25 (1898-1987) 


Editor's note: Paul S. Rhoads, M.D. '25, died on January 
24 at his home in Richmond, Indiana. A recipient of the 
Rush Distinguished Alumnus Award in 1979, Dr. Rhoads 
had a long and distinguished career in Chicago before 
retiring to Richmond in 1971. In 1983 he returned to 
Rush for the Commencement Banquet to introduce Mila 
I. Pierce, M.D. ’25, that year’s Distinguished Alumna. He 
described her as his classmate, close friend and colleague 
of many years. Six months later they were married. The 
following was written by Victor Jose, one of Dr. Rhoads’ 
friends and the publisher/editor of The Graphic, a bi- 
weekly newspaper in Richmond. It is excerpted with per- 
mission from an article that appeared in The Graphic in 
January, 1987. 


This is a story of an extraordinary man. He lived 
among us, and now he has left us. We enjoyed his com- 
pany. We gained from his knowledge and care. We hon- 
ored him, and yes, we loved him. But not enough. Like 
most precious gifts, we value him fully and miss him 
most keenly now after he is gone. 

Dr. Paul S. Rhoads was not an 
ordinary man, although he 
would have scoffed at the idea 
he was anything else, because he 
was simply grateful for his 
talents and had the grace to be 
truly humble... 

In 1971, at the age of 73, Paul 
Rhoads retired to the Richmond 
area. What a retirement it has 
been! One of the first things he 
did was to write to all local 
physicians offering to take care 
of any of their patients who were 
no longer able to pay. This same 
attitude later moved him to pro- 
pose and help inaugurate an adult medical clinic at the 
Wayne County courthouse. Dr. F.B. Warrick had offered 
him the use of his office, a relationship which continued 
as long as he practiced here . . . “He was a person you 
immediately had great confidence in,” he says. “He 
always had good advice and counsel . . .” 

Recognizing his distinguished background . . . several 
local physicians approached him tentatively, because, af- 
ter all, he was in his 70’s and retired — to consider set- 
ting up a training program at Reid Memorial Hospital. 
He readily agreed, and as Reid’s first Director of Medical 
Education, established in-service programs which became 
nationally known and have been called the finest of any 
regional hospital in the state. “He was a great teacher, 
the finest professor of medicine I’ve ever encountered,” 
comments Dr. Paul Runge, another close associate . . 

Adding a distinct luster to the education program here 
was Dr. Rhoads’ ability to bring top talent to the training 
seminars. “He brought the top people in the country 
here, due to both friendship and his reputation,” notes 
Dr. Warrick. Adds Dr. Runge: ‘He knew so many prom- 
inent doctors, when they found out he wanted them here, 
they came...” 


From whence came this reputation? To cite only a few 
facts: Paul Rhoads was a member of the faculty of 
Northwestern University Medical School for 36 years, he 
was chairman of the Department of Medicine at Chicago 
Wesley Memorial Hospital for 20 years from 1946 to 
1966, and from 1951-61, he was chief editor of the Ar- 
chives of Internal Medicine, one of the most prestigious 
of scholarly medical journals. When he retired (from his 
Chicago career) in 1971, Northwestern University estab- 
lished an annual “Paul Rhoads Day” lectureship . . . 

And yet, rather than basking in the glow of collegial 
adoration, he chose to move to Richmond, Ind. to be 
near his daughter . . . He had planned to move earlier 
and bought land south of town in surroundings he ad- 
mired and came to love. . . a lovely enclave of wooded 
hills, a meandering stream, songbirds, and —best of all— 
wild flowers in Spring. It was a place of quiet rest and 
refreshment, even gentle retirement. But that was not 
Paul Rhoads’ style. He continued to rise early and work 
late, take care of patients long after a man of his age was 
expected to do so. 

Grant Spears, who was Wayne Township Trustee for 
14 years, recalls that he met Dr. Rhoads when he first 
came, because “he was very interested in the health of 
the poor . . . He gave himself, without reservation. He 
was overworked, really. I don’t know of anyone who 
has made such an impact on the health care of this com- 
TUNIC cen | 

Toni Meredity, nurse practitioner who helped him start 
the adult clinic, put it this way: “To him, being a doctor 
is being a friend.” She recounts incidents when he would 
deliver flowers or fresh fruit to the door of patients on 
their birthday. (This is a nationally reowned physician 
long past retirement age.) She remembers his telling med- 
ical students who came here to remember that everything 
a patient told them was important and worth paying at- 
tention to. He often said that medical schools should 
teach “How To Care.” Toni remembers his saying the 
“Friendship (with the patient) is as important as skills 
and pills.” 

Jean Gifford, director of nursing for the Wayne Coun- 
ty Health Dept., confirms that Dr. Rhoads was the “guid- 
ing light” behind establishment of the clinic. Started in a 
small way in 1979 (when Dr. Rhoads was 81!), the two- 
days-a-week service now has a patient load of 3,000. Un- 
til. . . he could no longer leave home, Dr. Rhoads ap- 
peared faithfully for clinic duty. . . 

Few in the community, except those close to the clinic, 
knew that Dr. Rhoads never accepted a dime for his ser- 
vice there. That is, he received a small fee but immedi- 
ately turned it over to be used to buy medical care (ex- 
cepting doctors’ fees) for those who could not pay. The 
anonymous fund still exists and has grown from the con- 
tribution of others who were inspired by his example. . . 

Does this man sound too good to be true? Yes, he does 
— except to those who knew him. If you are one of 
those — or you ask anyone who knew him — you will 
know ... Paul Rhoads is worth more than these few 
words of description and tribute... Zi 


Class agents 


1920-1924 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. ’24 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


1925-1927 

Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. '25 
Larch Hill Farms 

Neponset, Illinois 61345 


1 1928 

Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 
6301 North Sheridan Road, #3E 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 


1929 
Currently recruiting 


t 1930 

Abraham Schultz, M.D. 

3 Oak Brook Club Drive, #305E 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


1931 

Paul H. Harmon, M.D., Ph.D. 
1021 South Dancove Drive 
West Covina, California 91791 


1932 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 


1 1933 

Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. 
400 Robin Road 

Waverly, Ohio 45690 


1934 

Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #1819 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop Street #510 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 

Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 

2 Palomar Drive 

Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 

George J. Hummer, M.D. 
580 Moreno Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90049 


1938 

Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1940 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1941 

Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. 
7955 Prospect Place 

La Jolla, California 92037 


t 1942 


George H. Handy, M.D. 
10210 Royal Oak Road 
Sun City, Arizona 85351 


1973 

Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. 
12345 87th Avenue 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 


1974 

Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Cardiology Associates, Inc. 
801 East Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
427 West Crestwood Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


1976 

Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. 
2500 North Lakeview #1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Max L. Harris, M.D. 
3422 Vantage 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 


Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
2214 North Dayton 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1978 

Steven D. Bines, M.D. 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1725 West Harrison, #874 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Kim M. Fehir, M.D., Ph.D. 
Baylor College of Medicine 
6565 Fannin #930 

Houston, Texas 77030 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
950 York Road 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


1979 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
1131 Chestnut Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
135 South Seventh Avenue 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 


1980 

Jay L. Levin, M.D. 

203 Carter Court 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
Cambridge Estates 

740 Cambridge Drive 
Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


1981 

Elise C. Cheng, M.D. 

100 East Walton Street #39D 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
8715 Monticello 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


1982 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. 

124 Rockharbor Lane 

Foster City, California 94404 


Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
1636 North Wells, #511 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1983 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 

720 Gordon Terrace #11M 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
University of Utah Medical Center 
50 North Medical Drive 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84132 


Karen B. Weinstein, M.D. 
2022 North Sheffield #1F 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1984 

Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
905 West Newport 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
2806 South Mayfair 
Westchester, Illinois 60153 


1985 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
2616 Ewing 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. 
1642 Cavell 
Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


Wendy Stock, M.D. 
3270 North Lake Shore Drive #7 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1986 

Susan Anderson-Nelson, M.D. 
5524 North Sawyer Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


Donna Hrozencik, M.D. 
1510 Plymouth Road, #59 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 


Andrew M. Pavlatos, M.D. 
2741 West Farragut Avenue, #1E 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Office of Alumni Relations 
1653 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60612 


Address correction requested 


— 


For details, call the Office of Continuing Medical 
Education (312/942-7119), unless otherwise 
indicated. 


April 6-17 

‘Festival of the Arts” 

Faculty and student art will be featured on the 

main floor of the Rush University Library 
sponsored by the Committee on Student 
Affairs (COSA). 

For details, contact the Office of Student Affairs, 

(312) 942-6302. 


April 15 

COSA-sponsored Faculty/Student Music Recital 

4:30-6:30 p.m. Lobby of Room 500, Professional 
Building, 1725 West Harrison Street 

For details, contact the Office of Student Affairs, 
(312) 942-6302. 


April 16 

The Louis Sudler Lectureship in Cardiology 

Speaker: Bernard Lown, M.D., Professor of Car- 
diology Harvard University School of Public 
Health, Senior Physician, Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, Boston, Massachussetts, 
Searle Conference Center 

For details, call Mary Lou Righeimer (312) 
942-8771. 


April 28 

Rush University Research Week 

For details, contact Wayne R. Hanson, Ph.D. 
(312) 942-5755. 


April 29 

Sesquicentennial Scientific Symposium 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
For details, contact Liz Cassanos 

(312) 942-6115. 
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Alumni calendar 


April 29 

Woman’s Board Sesquicentennial Gala 
Chicago Hilton & Towers 

6:00 p.m. 

(By invitation) 


May 6 

Sixth Annual Rush University Day 

For details, contact the Office of Student Affairs 
(312) 942-6796. 


May 14 

Eleventh Annual Del Regato Lecture 

Sponsors: Rush Cancer Center and the 
Department of Therapeutic Radiology 


Speaker: Maurice R. Tubiana, M.D., Professor 
at Paris-Sud University Medical School and 
Director of Institut Gustave Roussy, France. 
President, International Society of Radiation 
Oncology, Searle Conference Center 

For details, contact Kathy Petras (312) 942-6259. 


June 6 

Bone Staple 

Sponsor: Department of Orthopedic Surgery, 
Searle Conference Center 


June 11-13 
Alumni Weekend 1987 
(See story on page 7) 


Thursday, June 11 

4-5 p.m.—Executive Council Meeting 

5-7 p.m.—Reception/social hour 

6-7 p.m.—Medical Center tours 

7:30-9 p.m.— Benjamin Rush Society Dinner 
(by invitation) 
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Friday, June 12 

9-10:30 a.m.—Breakfast with the Dean/Alumni 
Association Annual Meeting 

10:45-11:45 a.m.—Sixth Annual Alumni 
Clinicopathological Conference 

12 noon-1 p.m.—Medical Grand Rounds 

1:15-1:45 p.m.—Buffet luncheon hosted by 
Class of '77 

2-3:30 p.m.—Combined mini-course tours 

6 p.m.—Cocktail reception/Commencement 
Banquet the Chicago Hilton and Towers 
Grand Ballroom (cocktails-cash bar) 


Saturday, June 13 

Grand Rounds 

Sponsors: Departments of General Surgery, Or- 
thopedic Surgery and CV/Thoracic Surgery 

“Heritage of Surgical Excellence at Rush” 

Presenter: Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 

Commencement Exercises for Rush University 

2 p.m.—Medinah Temple 

Sesquicentennial Commencement Reception 

4:00 p.m.—Chicago Marriott Hotel 


August 24-28 
Psychodrama Seminar 
Sponsor: Department of Psychiatry 
Academic Facility, 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


September 25 
Childhood Depression 
Sponsor: Department of Psychiatry 
The Midland Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


September 26 

Thrombosis 

Sponsor: Section of Cardiology 
Chicago, Illinois 
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At Commencement, Harold Byron Smith, Jr., chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, awarded Trustee medals to four 
alumni who have given years of tireless support to the 
Alumni Association and Rush Medical College. 


A message 


From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


It was a pleasure to greet our graduates and their families 
at a special reception that followed Rush University’s 
1987 Sesquicentennial Commencement. This addition to 
our traditional graduation programming was a splendid 
finish to Alumni Weekend. 

Honors continue to accrue to our University. Klaus 
Kuettner, Ph.D., the John W. and Helen H. Watzek Pro- 
fessor and chairman, biochemistry, and two of his col- 
leagues, Eugene Thonar, Ph.D., and Margaret Aydelotte, 
Ph.D., recently were awarded one of Europe’s most 
prestigious research prizes, the Carol Nachman Prize, for 
research in arthritis. 

The medical staff is now a record 1,192 members, in- 
cluding 962 active members. James Schoenberger, M.D., 
the Charles J. and Margaret Roberts Professor and chair- 
man, preventive medicine, is the new medical staff presi- 
dent, succeeding Malachi Flanagan, M.D. 

Faculty development and recruitment continue at an 
exciting pace. I am pleased to announce the following ap- 
pointments: Roger Fariello, M.D., formerly vice chairman 
of neurology at Thomas Jefferson University, is now 
chairman of the Department of Neurological Sciences and 
the Jean Schweppe Armour Professor of Neurology. 

Lawrence J. Goodman, M.D., was named associate 
dean for medical student programs (see page 33). 

Margaret A. McLaughlin, M.D., assistant professor of 
medicine and head of Rush’s Medical Care Group, is the 
new assistant dean for student counseling in the Office of 
Medical Student Programs. 

Lois M. Nora, M.D. ‘80, J.D., assistant professor of 
neurological sciences, has been appointed the new assis- 
tant dean for clinical curriculum. 

A number of renovation programs have created new 
laboratory facilities at the Medical Center, including an 
animal catherization and cardiac studies laboratory and, 
just completed, an invasive cardiac laboratory for patient 
studies named in honor of the late Joseph Muenster, M.D. 

These few highlights more than underscore the fact 
that our students continue to benefit from training in one 
of the country’s leading academic medical centers. 
Thanks to you, our alumni, we are able to sustain our 
commitment to excellence for future generations. 


to alumni 


From the 
Association 


President 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. 


It is truly an honor to be chosen as this alumni associa- 
tion’s president. 

It is also obvious that I have a difficult act to follow. 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, was an outstanding leader. Over 
the next two years I look forward to continuing Joe's 
good work and to fine-tuning some priority programs. 

It is clear that we must continue our efforts in the area 
of philanthropy, especially for the greatly appreciated 
financial aid programs for deserving students. Areas of 
philanthropic endeavor to attract increased alumni sup- 
port might be the creation of an “order of merit” based 
upon the level of alumni giving, with the ultimate goal 
being annual participation in the Benjamin Rush Society. 

Another goal of mine is the refinement of our “Alumni 
Resource Network” to utilize more effectively the exper- 
tise of Rush alumni to advise medical students as they 
consider residency programs and specialty choices. This is 
a difficult time in the life of a medical student, and I 
believe many alumni would gladly volunteer to provide 
such an important service. 

Under Joe’s leadership, we also investigated the possi- 
bility of extending association membership to graduates 
of the various Medical Center residency training pro- 
grams. With the creation this year of the Rush Surgical 
and the Rush Internal Medicine Societies, that step is no 
longer necessary, but I am personally committed to 
strengthening relations between this institution and all its 
graduates. The relationships developed between Rush 
Medical College students, house staff alumni and the 
Medical Center are important and should be encouraged. 

Finally, I would like to continue to promote a stronger 
campus identification for Rush University. It would be 
desirable for students and returning alumni to feel they 
need not leave the institution for athletic, social or educa- 
tional experiences. I think the proposed Westside 
Development Plan will help to enhance campus offerings 
and perhaps the westside athletic facilities will one day be 
available for student and alumni functions. 

I look forward to serving the Alumni Association, and 
I am open to suggestions from our constituents. It is my 
goal to maintain the high standards set by Joe Olk, a 
challenge which I accept with pride and anticipation. 


Reunion Weekend '87 


Record turnout of alumni celebrate 


Robert J. Mason, M.D. ‘29, of Cockeysville, Maryland, 
was not only the first official registrant for Alumni 
Weekend 1987, he also represented the oldest class. Dr. 
Mason was one of more than 100 returning alumni who 
joined the anniversary classes of 1937, 1977 and 1982 in 
celebrating Rush Medical College’s 150th birthday. The 
Class of ‘37 was well-represented with more than 40 
members—many back for their first visit to Rush since 
graduation—participating in some or all of the 1987 
Alumni Weekend activities. The hard work of the Reu- 
nion Planning Committee, chaired by Steven Gitelis, 
M.D. ’75, really paid off with a record turnout. 

We were especially pleased by the strong turnout of 
current Rush Medical College faculty who welcomed 


Clockwise: Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ‘75, 
chairman of the Benjamin Rush Society, 
presented Mrs. R. Lincoln Kesler with a James 
A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award at 
the annual Benjamin Rush Society meeting. 
Mrs. Kesler accepted on behalf of her late hus- 
band, R. Lincoln Kesler, M.D. ‘36, founder of 
the Benjamin Rush Society, who was honored 
posthumously; Alumni had the opportunity to 
see the Robert R. McCormick Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging Facility on a tour led by 
David A. Turner, M.D.; The Thursday night 
social hour gave alumni and their guests a 


chance to study the busy schedule of activities 
for Reunion Weekend. 


alumni at the now-traditional Thursday night social hour. 
Young and not-so-young graduates renewed old bonds 
and started new friendships. Many learned firsthand what 
wonderful transformations have taken place at their alma 
mater when they took advantage of special “nostalgia” 
tours led by Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40, and Stan- 
ton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, of the Executive Council. 
The fourth annual Benjamin Rush Society meeting and 
dinner followed the social hour. 

On Friday, alumni gathered for the Breakfast with the 
Dean and the annual meeting of the Alumni Association, 
the Sixth Annual Alumni Clinicopathological Conference, 
and Medical Grand Rounds, followed by a buffet lun- 
cheon hosted by the Class of 1978. Our daytime pro- 
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gramming concluded with guided tours of the Regenstein 
Eye Center, the Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for 
the Elderly, the Robert R. McCormick Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging Facility and a general institutional 
walking tour. These tours replaced past mini-course pro- 
grams and the feedback from participants was favorable. 
The Sesquicentennial reunion celebration continued Fri- 
day night at the Chicago Hilton and Towers where R. 
Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Rush Medical College, welcomed members of the 
Classes of 1987 and 1937 as special guests for the even- 
ing. Members of the anniversary classes of 1977 and 
1982, as well as other alumni, faculty members, families 
and friends, were also greeted warmly as they gathered 


Clockwise: Members of the 50-year 
class were special guests of the 
Trustees at a luncheon preceeding 
Commencement. From left: Dr. and 
Mrs. Mayer Hyman, Felix H. Ocko, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Greenberg; At the Thursday night 
social hour, Gary Salzman, M.D. 
'77 (left), checks out the latest baby 
pictures from Mary and Steve 
Gitelis, M.D. '75; Robert J. Mason, 
M.D. '29, the first official registrant 
at Reunion Weekend this year, signs 
in at a tour of the Rare Book Room. 


‘Reunion Weekend ’87 ° 


Sesquicentennial Reunion Weekend 


for dinner and dancing in the Grand Ballroom on the eve 
of the 113th Commencement of Rush Medical College. 

In addition to the Commencement exercises, Saturday's 
activities included the first annual meeting of the Rush 
Surgical Society, the traditional student awards 
ceremony, a pre-Commencement Trustee luncheon, and a 
special Sesquicentennial post-Commencement reception. 

The 1988 Reunion Planning Committee, chaired by 
Henry Danko, M.D. '76, is already gearing up for next 
year's Alumni Weekend, scheduled for June 9, 10, 11, 
1988. Please mark your calendars and plan now to join 
us when we honor the reunion classes of 1938, 1978 and 
1983—and our newest alumni, members of the graduating 
class of 1988. See you there! 


* Reunion Weekend '87 


Alumni who came home to Rush 


Class of 1937 


M. David Allweiss, M.D., Evanston, Illinois 

Jacob S. Aronoff, M.D., New York, New York 
Paul Ashley, M.D., Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Ruth Balkin, M.D., Highland Park, Illinois 

Charles A. Barnes, M.D., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Max Bernstein, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Leonard L. Braun, M.D., Flossmoor, Illinois 
Adrian Brodey, M.D., Lawrence, New York 
Matthew Brunner, M.D., Carmichael, California 
John Cooper, M.D., Santa Barbara, California 
Irving J. Crain, M.D., New York, New York 
Martin Dollin, M.D., West Palm Beach, Florida 
Woodrow Wilson Eddins, M.D., Monroeville, Alabama 
Verrill J. Fischer, M.D., Minot, North Dakota 
Theodore A. Fox, M.D., Winnetka, Illinois 

Philip S. Gold, M.D., Brownwood, Texas 

Bernard Greenberg, M.D., New York, New York 
Alexander Gralnick, M.D., Port Chester, New York 
William Haeck, M.D., Ada, Michigan 

Heinz O. E. Hoffman, M.D., Decatur, Illinois 
George J. Hummer, M.D., Los Angeles, California 
Mayer Hyman, M.D., Palm Beach Gardens, Florida 
Harold Laufman, M.D., New York, New York 
Noah Bernard Levin, M.D., Wilmette, Illinois 
Robert O. Levitt, M.D., Savannah, Georgia 

Alan A. Lieberman, M.D., Elgin, Illinois 

Herman J. Linn, M.D., Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Emanuel C. Liss, M.D., South Bend, Indiana 
Francis T. Lyle, M.D., Spokane, Washington 
Robert W. Mann, M.D., Mequon, Wisconsin 
Kenneth L. Matson, M.D., Sun City, Arizona 
Charles Eugene Muhleman, M.D., La Porte, Indiana 


Members of 
the 50-year 
reunion class 
on Alumni 
Day. 


John A. Nelson, M.D., Longview, Washington 
George A. Nicola, M.D., Los Angeles, California 
Felix H. Ocko, M.D., Piedmont, California 

Samuel Pollack, M.D., Glencoe, Illinois 

Allan E. Sachs, M.D., Mercer Island, Washington 
Leon H. Seidman, M.D., Boynton Beach, Florida 
Ralph H. Siegel, M.D., Dover, Ohio 

Louis B. Silverman, M.D., Grand Forks, North Dakota 
John I. Singer, M.D., Boynton Beach, Florida 
Arthur Sonnenberg, M.D., Tracy, California 

Louis H. Spector, M.D., Pultneyville, New York 
Philip J. Stein, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

James D. Stratton, M.D., Charlotte, North Carolina 
Cristobal A. Vicens, M.D., New York, New York 
Seymour W. Weisberg, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 


Class of 1977 


John Bastian, M.D., San Diego, California 
Thomas P. Bleck, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Ernest D. Buck, M.D., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Charles S. Colodny, M.D., Libertyville, Illinois 
Steven Croft, M.D., DelRay Beach, Florida 
Jacqueline David, M.D., Ventura, California 
Gary Deutsch, M.D., Ventura, California 
Richard L. Ellis, M.D., Middleton, Wisconsin 
Gale I. Gran, M.D., Northfield, Illinois 
David Gray, M.D., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Max L. Harris, M.D., Glenview, Illinois 
Martin Hickey, M.D., Tuba City, Arizona 
David Kaplan, M.D., San Mateo, California 
Anthony Kotin, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 


Laurence E. Kreyche, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
David Margolin, M.D., Fresno, California 
Tyrone Melvin, M.D., River Forest, Illinois 
Russell W. Nelson, M.D., Ventura, California 


Frederic George Nicola, M.D., Beverly Hills, California 


Scott Replogle, M.D., Boulder, Colorado 

Arnold Robin, M.D., Evanston, Illinois 

Gary Salzman, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Shelley Schuler, M.D., Lansdonne, Pennsylvania 
Richard A. Shapiro, M.D., Tarzana, California 
Renslow D. Sherer Jr., M.D., Evanston, Illinois 
Daniel J. Smith, M.D., Flossmoor, Illinois 

Martha Sonnenberg, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Mary C. Tobin, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 

Jack Vander Schilden, M.D., Little Rock, Arkansas 


Class of 1982 


Steven F. Bansberg, M.D., Rochester, Minnesota 
Keith Berndston, M.D., Park Ridge, Illinois 
Rockne Brubaker, M.D., St. Louis, Missouri 
Jonathan D. Goldman, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Fred Robert Karlin, M.D., Skokie, Illinois 

Susan M. Palac, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 

John V. Prunskis, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

David A. Stewart, M.D., Champaign, Illinois 
Ann Zielinski, M.D., Downers Grove, Illinois 


Other Alumni 


Philip A. Adelman, M.D. 83, Chicago Illinois 
Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. '30, Chicago, Illinois 
William Berthard, M.D. '42, La Jolla, California 


Reunion Weekend ‘87 ™= 


Members of 

the 10-year 
reunion Class 

on Alumni Day. 


Barry Bikshorn, M.D. '83, Chicago, Illinois 

Ruth Campanella, M.D. ‘74, Chicago, Illinois 
Henry Danko, M.D. '76, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, Winnetka, Illinois 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75, Evanston, Illinois 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ‘79, Wilmette, Illinois 
Randy Epstein, M.D. ‘80, Northbrook, Illinois 
Jeffrey D. Feldstein, M.D. '73, Northbrook, Illinois 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ‘34, Chicago, Illinois 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31, Chicago, Illinois 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. 75, Oak Brook, Illinois 
Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. '78, Chicago, Illinois 
George Handy, M.D. ’42, Madison, Wisconsin 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38, La Jolla, California 
Helen Holt, M.D. ‘34, Wilmette, Illinois 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 83, Chicago, Illinois 

Harold A. Kessler, M.D. ‘74, Northbrook, Illinois 
Stephen Korbet, M.D. '79, Chicago, Illinois 

Andrea Lang, M.D. ’80, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Florence Eileen Lawson, M.D. '39, Lincolnwood, Illinois 
Lawrence E. Layfer, M.D. '74, Wilmette, Illinois 
Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ’36, Oakland, California 
Jay L. Levin, M.D. ’80, Northbrook, Illinois 

Robert J. Mason, M.D. ‘29, Cockeysville, Maryland 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. '75, Augusta, Georgia 
Isaac Michael, M.D. ’42, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ‘74, South Bend, Indiana 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, St. Louis, Missouri 

James Rejowski, M.D. '78, Westchester, Illinois 
Jack Petrie, M.D. ’81, Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Rita O. Pucci, M.D. '74, Chicago, Illinois 

Kathleen Shannon, M.D. ‘81, Chicago, Illinois 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. 73, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Ellen C. Smith, M.D. ‘75, M.P.H., Chicago, Illinois 
Benjamin J. Wang, M.D. '79, Ph.D., Calumet City, Illinois 
Ruth Westheimer, M.D. ’75, Oak Park, Illinois 


= Reunion Weekend ‘87 ™ 


Executive Council meeting held 


Thursday, June 11, 1987 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, president of the Alumni 
Association, called the spring meeting of the Executive 
Council to order and introduced Sheldon Garber, vice 
president, philanthropy and communication. Garber 
brought greetings on behalf of the administration and the 
Board of Trustees, and welcomed the attendees: 


Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. "75 

Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ‘78 
George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ‘75 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ‘75 

James E. Rejowski, M.D. ‘78 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. ‘73 


Garber began his report by mentioning the election of 
several new Trustees since the last annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association. They include Edward A. Brennan, 
chairman and chief executive officer of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.; Donald E. Nordlund, chairman and CEO of 


Calling for nominations 


The Alumni Awards Committee is beginning its 
search for the recipient of the 1988 Distinguished 
Alumnus Award. We seek a Rush Medical College 
graduate with an outstanding career who has been a 
special credit to Rush. 

We urge you to assist us in our search by pro- 
viding us with candidates for consideration. The 
Awards Committee recommendations will be 
presented to the Executive Council for final deter- 
mination and will be announced in the spring issue 
of the Record. Please give us the benefit of your 
counsel. All recommendations, along with a brief 
statement on why each candidate is worthy of con- 
sideration, should be directed to: 


The Alumni Awards Committee 
Alumni Association of Rush Medical College 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

1653 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


George Handy, M.D. ’42 
Isaac Michael, M.D. '42 
Co-Chairmen, Alumni Awards Committee 


Staley Continental, Inc.; Dino J. D'Angelo, an attorney 
and real estate developer; H. Blair White, chairman of 
the Management Committee of Sidley & Austin; Worley 
H. Clark, Jr., chairman of Nalco Industries; James W. 
DeYoung, president of Winston Partners, Inc.; Herbert B. 
Knight, director of First United Financial Services, Inc.; 
and S. Jay Stewart, president of Morton Thiokol, Inc. 
These impressive additions bring tremendous new leader- 
ship and varied expertise to the Board of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, Garber said, par- 
ticularly important as we stand on the threshold of a 
possible major campaign effort. 

Of special importance to the Executive Council was the 
endorsement at the June 10 plenary session of the 
Trustees of the two Alumni Association annual represen- 
tatives to the Board: Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, who 
assumed the presidency on July 1, 1987, and Dr. Olk as 
past-president. 

Garber closed by announcing that the Trustees had en- 
dorsed a “growth budget” for 1988 that is balanced at 
$340,933,000, provides $2 million in working capital, and 
has a $12 million excess of revenues over expenses. 
Private philanthropy amounted to $13 million during the 
fiscal year just completed. Quality at Rush continues to 
be an institutional priority, he said, and standards will 
not be compromised in spite of the growing pressures of 
increased competition and decreased reimbursement pro- 
grams. That margin of excellence is dependent on con- 
tinued financial support from alumni and friends, and 
Garber expressed thanks to Executive Council members 
for their role in strengthening the base of alumni 
participation. 

Dr. Olk then expressed gratitude to all councillors for 
the support provided to him during his four years as 
president of the Alumni Association and guaranteed Dr. 
Gitelis continued cooperation and assistance. Certificates 
of appreciation were announced for the following council 
members whose tenure came to an end effective July 1: 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 
Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. "74 
Marc Silver, M.D. '79 
Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. °75 


Dr. Olk then reviewed some of the many ac- 
complishments achieved during his presidency and some 
still unfulfilled objectives, which he transmitted as his 
legacy to Dr. Gitelis (see page 28). 

Vicki J. Woodward, director of alumni relations, was 
then introduced to present administrative and alumni 
philanthropy reports. In addition to ongoing programs 
and responsibilities for Alumni Weekend, production of 
the Record, the annual appeal, staffing of Alumni 
Association committees, and records maintenance, she 
said, planning and coordination of various Sesquicenten- 
nial events with enhancements to existing programs, like 
Commencement, provided new challenges this year. 

Priorities for the year ahead include major cleanup of 


(continued on page 10) 
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Alumni Association of 

Rush Medical College 
Administrative Office 

1700 West Van Buren, #255G 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Vicki J. Woodward 
Director 

Alumni Relations 
(312) 942-7164 


Marva Anderson 
Assistant Director 
Alumni Relations 
(312) 942-7165 


Beverly Davis 
Secretary 
(312) 942-2569 


Officers of the Executive Council 
1987-89 Term 


President 

Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75 (Trustee) 
1725 West Harrison Street 

Suite 492 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5052 


President-Elect 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
1725 West Harrison Street 
Suite 950 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5370/2734 


Past-President 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 (Trustee) 
31 Clermont Lane 

St. Louis, Missouri 63124 

(314) 997-5115 


Secretary 

Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
2010 West 86th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46260 
(317) 872-6551 


Treasurer 

Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
2145 North Cleveland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

(312) 248-5112 


Preferred mailing addresses and 
phone numbers are listed. 
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Executive Council Members 
1987-91 Term 


Henry Danko, M.D. '76 
6535 West Hoffman Terrace 
Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 
(312) 966-2088 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. '40 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 

(312) 446-2020 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75 
1725 West Harrison Street 
Suite 1014 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 226-6440 


Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 
5730 South Kenwood 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

(312) 493-1408 


George H. Handy, M.D. '42 
10210 Royal Oak Road 

Sun City, Arizona 85351 
(602) 977-0730 


Harold A. Kessler, M.D. '74 
1750 West Harrison Street 
Suite 1018] 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5865 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
3594 Pebble Beach Drive 
Augusta, Georgia 30907 
(404) 868-6819 


Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 
1224 East Irvington Street 
South Bend, Indiana 46614 
(219) 234-7581 


Rita O. Pucci, M.D. ’74 
1539 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

(312) 829-6059 


Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. '73 

University of New Mexico 
Hospital — BCMC 

Department of Medicine 

2211 Lomas Boulevard, NE 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

(505) 843-2147 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. ‘78 
950 York Road, Suite 109 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
(312) 654-1391 


Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. '73 
12345 87th Avenue 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 
(414) 694-6981 


Ellen C. Smith, M.D. ’75, M.P.H. 
155 Harbor Drive, #814 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

(312) 861-0492 
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Alumni Association holds annual meeting 


The Alumni Association of Rush Medical College held its 
15th annual meeting on June 12 in the Claude H. Searle, 
M.D., Conference Center of Rush University. R. Joseph 
Olk, M.D. ‘75, association president, conducted the 
meeting, which was held in conjunction with the annual 
Breakfast with the Dean. 

Dr. Olk welcomed and recognized members of the an- 
niversary classes of 1937, 1977 and 1982 and noted that a 
record number of alumni, more than 100, came back to 
celebrate Rush’s Sesquicentennial Reunion Weekend. 

Dr. Olk then introduced Medical Center president Leo 
M. Henikoff, M.D., who gave an overview of Medical 
Center developments, including a recent groundbreaking 
on campus for a hotel facility for patients, families of pa- 
tients, and visiting alumni and professors, and a pro- 
posed Sports Medicine Complex to be built in conjunc- 
tion with a new stadium on the west side for the Chicago 
Bears. 

Dr. Henikoff also said that “one development in recent 
years of which we are all aware is the movement in 
health towards the outpatient setting.” He noted that 
recently Rush has added two managed care initiatives, an 
independent practice association, ACCESS Health, and a 
PPO, Rush Contract Care. Dr. Henikoff said that “these 
new developments have had implications for the training 
of medical students and house staff, to say nothing of the 
advancement of community health nursing, and you'll be 
pleased to know that the curriculum at Rush takes these 
new developments into account as we prepare young 
people for their careers in the health professions.” 

Describing research at the Medical Center, Dr. 
Henikoff noted that there are about 1,200 ongoing 
research projects at Rush, with an annual investment of 
$14-15 million. “So we're creating an academic at- 
mosphere for Rush Medical College students that is very 
desirable.” 

Dr. Henikoff concluded his remarks with a piece of 
business that didn’t appear on the official agenda. “I was 
thrilled to be asked by the Executive Council,” said Dr. 
Henikoff, ‘to do the honors of presenting a surprise 
award to Joe on its behalf as he steps aside after a 
remarkable four years as president of the Alumni 
Association of Rush Medical College. 

Dr. Henikoff then introduced Wendy Olk, Dr. Olk’s 
wife, who flew to Chicago as a surprise. 

“I could speak very personally about Joe,” continued 
Dr. Henikoff, ‘as I have known him from the days 
before he was a student at Rush. We knew we had a 
winner by the time Joe graduated, so we elected him to 
the Board of Trustees of the Medical Center to represent 
the new Rush generation as an Annual Alumni Trustee. 
It takes one aback interviewing somebody for medical 
school in 1970, admitting him in '71, graduating him and 
having him as your boss in ’75.” 

Dr. Henikoff praised Dr. Olk for his unwavering com- 
mitment to Rush, noting that Dr. Olk joined the Anchor 
Cross Society, which provides financial support to the 
Medical Center at a leadership level; that he and Wendy 
initiated an endowed scholarship fund for qualified 
medical students at Rush; that Dr. Olk became the first 


Said Dr. Henikoff in tribute to Dr. Olk: 
“It takes one aback interviewing some- 
body for medical school in 1970, admit- 
ting him in ’71, graduating him and 
having him as your boss in ’75,” 


member of the Benjamin Rush Society from the post-1973 
generation; and that, in honor of the Sesquicentennial, 
Dr. Olk pledged to match the contributions of other 
post-1973 alumni who joined the society by June 30. 

Dr. Henikoff concluded by presenting Dr. Olk with the 
James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award and a 
silk tie carrying the Medical Center logo. 

Dr. Olk thanked the group and noted that “the joy 
that I’ve had working here and doing this is the joy that 
comes when you really get more than you give.” He then 
introduced Henry P. Russe, M.D., Rush Medical College 
dean and vice president for medical affairs. 

(continued on next page) 
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Dr. Russe’s report included a description of the Ses- 
quicentennial events in 1987 and an update on the prog- 
ress of the Medical Center’s transplant programs. He also 
noted that “Some of the start-up monies that have come 
through alumni giving to support faculty development 
have led to the emergence of something we call a Patch- 
Clamp Center. Here, studies in physiology are done 
utilizing a new technique measuring the flow of ions 
across a single membrane channel, and this is something 
that’s been very successful. We are beginning to be 
recognized externally as preeminent in this.” 

Dr. Russe concluded by saying, “Our world at Rush 
was shattered last October by the death of one of our 
medical students, Lori Roscetti, who was the victim of a 
senseless and brutal murder. Our family drew closer 
together as we grieved with her classmates and family 
during the tragic events of that period. On the 13th of 
May this year, the inaugural Lori Ann Roscetti Memorial 
Lecture on Ethical and Humanitarian Issues in Medicine, 
which was made possible by an impressive response of 
more than $10,000 from students, friends and Rush facul- 
ty, was made by Dr. Mark Siegler, professor of medicine 
and Director of the Center for Medical Ethics at The 
University of Chicago. In a thoughtful and poignant 
way, he spoke of medicine; he spoke of the meaning of 
life and death and he honored Lori’s memory in our 
presence and in the presence of several members of her 
family.” 

The next speaker was Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78, who 
gave the treasurer’s report on behalf of Mary Kay Tobin, 
M.D. '77, who was at home tending her newborn son. 

Dr. Gutmann reported that overall alumni giving 
through May of 1987 was $374,000, compared to only 
$172,000 for the same 11-month period last year. She 
noted that the significant increase was largely due to an 
increase in bequests and a generous gift annuity of 
$154,000 from a long-time friend and alumnus, Hans W. 
Lawrence, M.D. ‘27. 

“Our donor count, however, lags behind last year’s,” 
she said, “269 compared to 362, with an overall partici- 
pation rate of only 9 percent. She noted there was room 
for optimism, however, because several gifts and pledges 
had been received in the first ten days of June, and a 
year-end mailing was in progress to those who had not 
yet contributed for the 1986-87 campaign, which ended 
on June 30. (See final report, page 40). She added that 
both the 10th and 50th anniversary classes exceeded last 
year's giving, with the Class of 1977 increasing their par- 
ticipation rate from 15 to 27 percent, while the Class of 
1937 nearly doubled last year’s results in both donors and 
dollars. 

In the president's report, Dr. Olk called for the ap- 
proval of the new slate of officers, a motion that was 
carried unanimously. He also acknowledged four alumni 
who stepped down this year “after a long history of 
dedicated service.” They are R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
‘39; Ruth Campanella, M.D. ’74; Marc Silver, M.D. ’79; 
and Thomas Stibolt, M.D. ’75. 

He then announced Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. ’27, as 
the recipient of the James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni 


Service Award. Dr. Olk called Dr. Lawrence a “strong 
supporter and a loyal friend.” The award was presented 
in abstentia as Dr. Lawrence was unable to attend Re- 
union Weekend. 

Dr. Olk also presented a special Sesquicentennial 
Tribute to Medical Center Archivist William Kona, 
M.A., for his hard work in preserving the history of 
Rush Medical College. 

George J. Hummer, M.D. ’37, class agent for the 
50-year reunion class, was then introduced for some brief 
reminiscences, found on page 11. 

Before adjourning, Dr. Olk presented a surprise award 
of his own — a special Sesquicentennial Tribute to Vicki 
J. Woodward, director, alumni relations, for her 
“outstanding performance” on behalf of the Alumni 
Association and her dedicated service to Rush Medical 
College. 


Executive Council 
(continued from page 8) 


address records for nursing alumni and house staff, with 
the help of various departments in medicine and surgery; 
development of a parents’ program to provide a new core 
of philanthropic support for Rush Medical College; im- 
plementation of a “brown bag lunch” seminar series to 
provide practical information to students about career 
and specialty options, utilizing local alumni as informal 
resources on a quarterly basis; and improved communica- 
tions with and involvement from members of the Class 
Agent Network. 

Expressing thanks to Dr. Olk for his many contribu- 
tions during the preceding four years as president, Wood- 
ward stated that she looked forward to working with Dr. 
Gitelis, who brings new opportunities as an on-site presi- 
dent with important links to Rush faculty and house 
staff. An ongoing priority of the Alumni Office has been 
to increase participation from those constituencies in both 
social and fundraising projects, and we hope to make 
greater progress, said Woodward, with Dr. Gitelis’ 
assistance. 

Topics for discussion under new business included sug- 
gestions that a panel format be utilized for the brown 
bag lunch series to present the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of solo, group, academic and HMO practice set- 
tings; encouragement to review the alumni directory for 
potential candidates for both the 1988 Distinguished 
Alumnus and Campbell Service Awards; and endorse- 
ment of the recommendation that the Benjamin Rush 
Society sponsor — on a trial basis — two complimentary 
bottles of wine per table at the Commencement Banquet 
with a note of congratulations to the new graduates. 

In closing, special tribute was paid to Dr. Olk for his 
devoted service to the Alumni Association and particular- 
ly for his role in stimulating interest in the Benjamin 
Rush Society during his tenure as president. 
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A fond look back for the Class of ’37 


By George J. Hummer, M.D. ’37 
Class Agent 


1937 was a fateful year for Rush—then 100 years old and 
two days older than the City of Chicago—and for 
ourselves. I am delighted to see more “Abels” than 
“Cains” among us today. 

Franklin Roosevelt was President, and Ada Leonard 
was starring at the Rialto Theater on State Street. Some 
believed that perhaps the country would have been better 
off if they had reversed roles. 

Medicine had just abandoned the age of calomel and 
mustard plasters, and embraced the concept of foci of in- 
fection. Most of us encountered the age of the antibiotics 
by using prontosil in our internship year. 

I needn't recount the almost endless and incredible 
medical advances we witnessed in our 50 years of 
practice—truly the golden years of medicine. 

I predict that today’s graduating class will return to 
Rush in the year 2037 and similarly hail their span of 50 
years. 

All of us hold individual and diverse memories of our 
formative years at Rush—impossible to catalog and 
relate, some trivial, and some profound—but all in- 
teresting from our perspective of 50 years. 

Otto the janitor provided us with a first-hand history 
of Rush; after all, he began here as a horseholder for 
Doctors Nicholas Senn and Christian Fenger. He fre- 
quently informed some of us of the grade results of our 
examinations, days before we received them from the 
front office. 

At the end of a quarter, we would frequent The Silver 
Faucet, a nearby speakeasy, for a deserved glass of beer. 
We were also guided there by the politicos of the 
Democratic organization of Cook County on election 
days, after they had escorted us to the the polls to vote 
in the names of local citizens long-since deceased. We felt 
that that was genuine gratitude. 

I will always remember the gracious help of Mrs. 
Katherine McAullife in the beautiful paneled Rush 
Medical Library that housed the portrait of Benjamin 
Rush. She ferreted out the medical literature so mean- 
ingful in our education. 

Our fondest memories, of course, are the world- 
renowned physician members of the faculty, who 
prepared us for our 50 years of service to patients—Dean 
Ernest Irons; Kellogg Speed; Adrian ver Brugghen; John 
Dorsey; Arthur Parmelee; Peter Bassoe; Frank Theis; 
Harry Oberhelman; Daniel Hayden; Ruben Nomland; 
Julius Stieglitz; Arthur Dean Bevan; Vernon David; R. 
Kennedy Gilchrist; Ed Miller; R. C. Brown; Wilber Post; 
Rollin Woodyatt; Carl Bauer; Sproat Heaney; Fred 
Priest; Earle Gray; Morris Fishbein; Harold Klawans; 
Clifford Grulee; Herman Kretschmer; the pathologists Ed- 
win LeCount, Carl Apfelbach, and George Rukstinat; 
George Shambaugh; William Moncreiff, Ed Oliver and so 
many more deserving of our gratitude. 

Finally, we must not forget our classmates who were 
members of our armed services in World War II and 
subsequent conflicts, several of whom did not return to 


“At the end of a quarter, we would fre- 
quent The Silver Faucet, a nearby 
speakeasy .. . . We were also guided 
there by the politicos of the Democratic 
organization of Cook County... after 
they had escorted us to the polls to vote 
in the names of local citizens long-since 
deceased.” 


— George J. Hummer, M.D. ’37 


celebrate with us today. We all owe them our deepest 
gratitude and respect. 

I speak for my classmates in thanking the Board of 
Trustees, our hosts for tomorrow, and especially thanks 
to the Alumni Office staff for their services to us. 
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Clinicopathological Conference 


The Clinicopathological Conference (CPC), held this year 
on June 12, was co-sponsored by the Department of 
Pathology and the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College. Ronald S. Weinstein, M.D., the Harriet Blair 
Borland Professor and chairman, Department of 
Pathology, introduced the 1987 student discussant, David 
N. Schwartz, and briefly reviewed the history of CPCs. 

CPCs’ long tradition in American medicine began 
around the turn of the century. A Harvard Medical 
School student, Richard Cabot, compared the boring lec- 
tures he attended to the exhilarating classroom educa- 
tional experiences described by his law student room- 
mate. The law school was using case methodology, tak- 
ing an actual case history and discussing it in the 
classroom—simulating legal problem-solving. 

So Cabot, with the assistance of his physician brother, 
decided to try the approach at Harvard Medical School. 
And the rest is history. During World War II the CPC 
was used a great deal by the United States military, 
which was concerned about continuing education for its 
physicians. 

Chosen by his peers to be the discussant, David has a 
family background that links him to CPCs. His father, 
Dr. Ted Schwartz, internal medicine chairman at Rush 
for many years, was co-sponsor with Dr. Weinstein of 
the first monthly CPCs at the Medical Center in 1975. 
And the Alumni CPC discussant four years ago was 
David's brother, Michael Schwartz, M.D. ‘83, now an 
endocrinology fellow at the University of Washington. 

David began the CPC with a review of his case’s 
noteworthy features. The patient was a 20-year-old black 
Jehovah's Witness who presented with severe anemia, 
moderate weight loss and a two-year history of intermit- 
tant abdominal pain, which in the previous five days had 
increased in frequency and was associated with vomiting. 
During her hospitalization, acute peritonitis developed 
and doctors eventually diagnosed an ileocecal in- 
tussusception. Nonsurgical attempts to reduce it failed, 
and despite her dangerously low blood count and her 
refusal of blood transfusions, a laparotomy was finally 
done. 

David outlined the case in three distinct phases of her 
clinical presentation: her initial emergency room presenta- 
tion, the events of the second hospital stay, and finally 
diagnosis. In reviewing the patients’ history, David noted 
that her problem was chronic, with sporadic crampy 
epigastric pain, responsive to antacids, for about two 
years. She also had a history of dark red stools, a com- 
mon finding in patients with lesions of distal small bowel 
or proximal large intestine. David concluded that she had 
had significant gastrointestinal bleeding, probably from 
that region of the digestive tract. He also concluded that 
her weight loss indicated significant disease, and her 
negative anemia history was noteworthy, as was the fact 
that several sisters suffered from what sounded like a 
similar syndrome, indicating either a hereditary problem 
or a common exposure to a causative pathogen. The pa- 
tient and her sisters denied drinking unpasteurized milk. 
David also noted a family history of peptic ulcer, signifi- 
cant because first-degree relatives of patients with peptic 


ulcer disease are three times more likely to develop the 
disorder than people without such a history. 

Physical examination of the patient was notable for its 
lack of abnormalities: she was afebrile with stable vital 
signs, no rashes or joint changes, no jaundice, no 
adenopathy of abdominal masses and a normal rectal and 
pelvic exam. Her stool was Hemoccult negative. Neither 
did she have any abnormalities involving her lips or oral 
mucosa nor did she have any evidence of cafe au lait 
spots. The laboratory data, however, showed severe 
microcytic hyperchromic anemia, probably due to iron 
deficiency as a result of chronic GI bleeding. 

Presenting the radiologic findings of the case was Clair 
S. Smith, M.D., associate attending, diagnostic radiology 
and nuclear medicine. Slides of the abdomen, taken dur- 
ing the patient’s ER admission, showed essentially normal 
gas patterns. Repeat films of the abdomen on the second 
hospital day also were normal by strict criteria, with a 
normal gas pattern in the colon and small bowel. 
However, when compared to the first films, the second 
films clearly showed something abnormal going on within 
this 20-year-old patient. The ultrasound examination 
showed thickening of the gallbladder wall. 

A CT scan of the patient’s abdomen, done with both 
oral and intravenous contrast materials, showed a 
peculiar soft tissue mass either closely applied to the 
small bowel or within the small bowel lumen that was 
extending into or at least very close to an abnormality in 
the large bowel. A lower GI exam showed a large filling 
defect in the mid-portion of the colon. Contrast material 
ringed the mass, giving a peculiar “coiled spring” ap- 
pearance, which is consistent with an intussusception. A 
postevacuation film again showed the mass in the region 
of the cecum. Scans of the patient’s liver and nodes 
showed no evidence of metastatic disease. Furthermore, 
Dr. Smith reported that the colon examination was 
negative for other large polyps within the large intestine. 

Among the possible diagnoses that physicians in the 
emergency room might have initially considered, said 
David, were peptic ulcer disease; an obstruction, either 
partial or complete; benign or malignant tumors; infec- 
tions; cholecytitis; appendicitis; and Meckels’ diver- 
ticulum. However, a normal upper endoscopy ruled out 
peptic ulcer disease, at least as an active process, and a 
normal nuclear medicine scan done later ruled out 
cholecystitis. 

On the second hospital day, the patient took a turn for 
the worse. Fever suddenly appeared as did ascites, which 
upon paracentesis showed a white count of 5,500 with 72 
percent polys, giving doctors a presumptive diagnosis of 
bacterial peritonitis, a grave, life-threatening condition. 
To further complicate matters, the patient’s hemoglobin 
dropped from 5.6 to 4.8. Although by this time a 
surgical consultation had been requested, her refusal of 
transfusions meant that medical treatment was the first 
option. 

Establishing possible causes of acute secondary 
bacterial peritonitis and deciding which might best apply 
to the patient was David's next task. He considered the 
possibility of a perforation somewhere in her digestive 


tract, perhaps as a result of the process occurring in her 
small intestine or ileocecal region. A more remote 
possibility was trauma to the digestive tract during the 
endoscopy the day before. In addition, although nothing 
in her history indicated that she had an abcess in her bel- 
ly, an abcess formed in association with the lesion in her 
bowel was a possibility. 

Strangulation causing obstruction, David thought, was 
a very distinct possibility. In fact, was the drop in the 
patient’s hematocrit a result of the intussusception? David 
felt that it was and explained why. Strangulation occurs 
when blood supply to the bowel is cut off. Blocked 
venous drainage causes engorgement and edema, which 
in turn cuts off the arterial supply as well. In this way, 
large amounts of blood can become sequestered within 
the involved bowel, resulting in a hematocrit drop. 

Next he discussed the nature of intussusception, begin- 
ning with the word's origin. “Intus” is from the Latin and 
means “within.” “Susception” means “a taking up.” Put 
together it means “taking up within,” or simply, an in- 
vagination of one portion of the GI tract into another. 
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The portion that invaginates is the intussusceptum, and 
the part of the bowel that encases the telescoping in- 
vagination is the intussuscipiens. 

Intussusceptions can occur along any portion of the gut 
from the stomach to the rectum and are almost always 
antegrade or cranial-caudal. They are classified according 
to the anatomic region involved; for example, if the 
stomach invaginates into the duodenum, it is a 
gastrointestinal intussusception. 

David showed two subtypes of intussusception on a slide; 
an ileocolic type and an ileocecal variety. The ileocolic kind 
invaginates from a causative lesion, often at the lead point, 
in the ileum through the fixed ileocecal valve. This is signifi- 
cant because an ileal lesion is less likely to be malignant than 
one arising from the colon. In the ileocecal variety, the 
cecum and the terminal ileum invaginate up the ascending 
bowel, usually as a result of a disease in the large intestine. This 
lesion is more likely to be malignant. However, many cases 
of intussusception are not associated with a demonstrable 
organic lesion and are described as idiopathic. 

(continued on next page) 


Protocol for the CPC — Intussusception: A meeting in the mines 


A 20-year-old black female Jehovah’s Witness presented 
with severe anemia and abdominal pain. 

Five days prior to admission, the patient developed 
epigastric pain beginning shortly after eating. The pain was 
sharp and crampy, without radiation, lasting approximately 
ten minutes. The pain was relieved by vomiting, and, to a 
lesser degree, by Mylanta. She had no hematemesis, 
melena, or hematochezia. She experienced three episodes of 
this pain daily with no change over the five days before 
admission. On the morning of admission, the pain recurred 
but was not relieved by vomiting or antacid. She came to 
the emergency room. 

For two years prior to admission, she experienced similar 
episodes of pain once or twice a month. Past episodes had 
always been relieved by Mylanta. She had one episode six 
months before admission when she had a dark red stool. 
She lost ten pounds in the two months prior to admission. 
She had no history of diarrhea, constipation, fatigue, fever, 
or chills. She did not smoke or drink. She was taking no 
medication. She had no history of anemia. She had never 
had surgery nor had she ever been pregnant. Several of her 
sisters had anemia of unknown type and recurrent 
vomiting. There was a family history of peptic ulcer. 

In the emergency room, her blood pressure was 100/60 
without orthostatic changes. Her pulse was 80 and regular. 
Her respirations were 18 and her temperature was 98° F. 
Her skin was normal. No adenopathy was present. HEENT 
exam was normal. Heart and lungs were normal. Ab- 
dominal exam demonstrated normal bowel sounds. Her ab- 
domen was tender in the epigastrium without rebound. 
There were no masses or organomegaly. Her stool was 
hemoccult negative. Pelvic examination was normal. 
Neurologic exam was normal. 

Her hemoglobin was 5.6, hematocrit 18.1, WBC 11.6 
with a normal differential. MCV was 74.7, MCH 23.2, and 
MCHC 31.1. Peripheral smear revealed hypochromia 


and pencil forms. Sodium was 136, potassium 4.2, chloride 
103, CO, 25, BUN 6, creatinine 0.7, total protein 5.8, 
albumin 3.6, cholesterol 139. The remainder of her 
biochemistry studies were normal. Urinalysis was normal. 
EKG was normal. Chest x-ray and KUB were normal. 
Hemoglobin electrophoresis was normal. Ferritin was less 
than 5 and B,, folate levels were normal. An ultrasound 
performed in the emergency room revealed a thickened gall 
bladder wall. 

Owing to her religious convictions, the patient refused 
blood transfusions. Imferon was given intravenously. En- 
doscopy demonstrated no significant abnormalities. On the 
second hospital day, the patient spiked a temperature to 
103.4° F. A repeat abdominal ultrasound demonstrated 
ascites with less thickening of the anterior gallbladder wall. 
A PRIDA scan was normal. Aspirated peritoneal fluid was 
cloudy with 330 RBC and 5500 WBC with 72% polys. 
Cefotaxime and cleocin were administered with prompt 
defervescence of her fever. The patient’s hemoglobin had 
fallen to 4.8 and she developed a mild left shift in her 
white count with a WBC of 11.1. On the seventh hospital 
day, the patient spiked a temperature of 105.2° F. Blood 
cultures were negative. A CT scan of the abdomen 
demonstrated dilatation of small and large bowel loops. A 
5-6 cm. midabdominal mass began in the small bowel and 
extended into the cecum. The lesion had the appearance of 
a donut or target suggestive of intussusception. A lower GI 
demonstrated a poly-lobulated mass in the proximal large 
bowel that moved from near the hepatic flexure to the il- 
eocecal valve, consistent with intussusception. Multiple at- 
tempts failed to reduce the intussusception. 

In spite of her anemia and refusal of blood products, the 
patient was taken to surgery. 


John A. Schaffner, M.D. '74 
CPC Editor 
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Not only does intussusception cause a patient a great 
deal of pain, explained David, but it can become 
strangulated if it is not reduced either manually or 
through the hydrostatic pressure of a barium enema. And 
it is possible that the signs of peritonitis that ensue from 
strangulation may be masked because the portion of the 
intussusception that becomes infarcted is the intussuscep- 
tum. The still viable intussuscipiens prevents early spread 
of infection through the peritoneal cavity, resulting in a 
patient who does not appear as ill as he or she should. 
This is the scenario that David thought happened with 
the patient under discussion. By the time the symptoms 
of peritoneal infection were evident, the patient was very 
ill and required heroic measures and surgery. 

At this point, David asked Mark W. Sebastian, 
another senior medical student and future surgeon, to 
describe the surgical management in this case. Mark em- 
phasized the seriousness of the situation, due to the pa- 
tient’s refusal of transfusion. He also explained that the 
surgeons would have recommended bowel sterilization 
with oral non-absorbable antibiotics had there been ade- 
quate time, but there was not, due to the patient’s grave 
condition. He also mentioned the need to keep her elec- 
trolytes in balance and the need to keep her kidneys 
functioning with as much fluid as possible. 

David then began to outline his rationale for narrow- 
ing the possible diagnoses of the case at hand. He re- 
jected primary idiopathic intussusception chiefly due to 
the mass seen on the CT scan, but added that that 
diagnosis would be uninteresting for a CPC. Besides, 
benign and malignant tumors constitute the etiology of a 
great portion of intussusception cases in adults. Despite 
its rarity, the only infectious cause that might have been 
appropriate was intestinal tuberculosis. It has a striking 
tendency to affect the ileum and ileocecal region, and it 
frequently occurs in the absence of pulmonary disease 
with the ingestion of contaminated food, usually milk. 
But the patient denied ingesting unpasteurized milk, so 
that possibility was rejected. Metastatic disease was also 
rejected for a number of reasons: First, despite having 
symptoms for about two years, the patient had 
manifested no signs of metastatic disease; second, her 
youth and the lesion’s probable location in the small 
bowel made it statistically unlikely that malignant tumor 
was responsible. Finally, David reminded listeners that 
last year’s Alumni CPC case was a small intestine 
malignancy, a lymphoma, and he doubted aloud that Dr. 
Weinstein, being the gamesman that he is, would select 
similar cases two years in a row. 

Narrowing the possible diagnoses down to benign 
tumors still left David with a wide assortment, many 
compatible with the clinical presentations described by 
this case. He discarded carcinoid tumors, realizing that 80 
percent of ileal carcinoids greater than 2 cm are 
associated with metastatic disease, evidence of which was 
lacking radiologic features of fat not seen in the CT scan 
of the mass. Similarly, cavernous hemangioma, though 
not completely ruled out, was made less likely by the 
failure of the mass on the CT to be enhanced with the 
administration of IV contrast material. Other diagnoses, 


such as leiomyoma and villous adenomas histologically 
identical to those common in the large intestine can occur 
in the small bowel, could not be positively ruled out. But 
David was particularly intrigued by a sentence in the 
third paragraph about several sisters having an unknown 
anemia and recurrent vomiting. This suggested a familial 
process, especially the familial polyposis syndromes. 

David explained that these syndromes are a fascinating 
group of entities because they demonstrate how a genetic 
trait that is usually transmitted by autosomal dominant 
inheritance can produce subtle disturbances in the orderly 
development of widespread tissues and lead in many 
cases to carcinoma. Familial polyposis syndromes are 
characterized by polypoid lesions in the gut in association 
with variable extraintestinal manifestations and propen- 
sities to malignant change. Because of the patient’s lack 
of numerous colonic polyps, demonstrated on the barium 
enema, David felt he could safely rule out such 
possibilities as Gardner’s Syndrome, and Turcot’s 
Syndrome. 

Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome is the association of distinctive 
hamartomatous gastrointestinal polyps along with 
pigmented spots on the lips and beccal mucosa. Despite 
the patient's lack of such oral lesions, David said he 
thought the syndrome was still a possibility. He further 
explained that the polyps in this syndrome vary in size 
from millimeters up to 5 cm in diameter. They may be 
found throughout the GI tract but are most frequently 
seen in the small intestine. Symptoms of abdominal pain, 
obstruction, intussusception and rectal bleeding usually 
begin in the patient’s first or second decade, and the risk 
of malignancy is thought to be lower than in the 
andenomatous polyposis syndromes. The polyps in the 
other polyposis syndromes, the so-called juvenile 
polyposis syndromes, are considered hamartomatous 
althought that distinction is somewhat controversial. 
Juvenile polyps are histologically quite distinct from the 
hamartomas of Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome and from the 
adenomas of the other syndromes mentioned. 

Familial juvenile polyposis is characterized by the 
development of a few to hundreds of juvenile polyps 
ranging in size from millimeters to several centimeters. 
Intestinal carpeting such as that seen with adenomatous 
polyposis syndromes is unusual. The most common 
presenting symptom is rectal bleeding, although diarrhea, 
abdominal pain, obstruction and intussusception are also 
described. The age of the patient at the onset seems 
generally younger than that of the other syndromes, but 
considerable variation does occur. David noted that the 
syndrome is occasionally associated with true 
adenomatous polyps and adenocarcinoma. 

David suggested that any of the familial juvenile 
polyposis syndromes could account for the patient’s prob- 
lems. In fact, until the night before the presentation, he 
said he was prepared to state that the patient’s problems 
were due to one of these. 

But when he returned from his class’ boat party, he 
read the Massachusetts General Hospital CPC article on 
Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome in the New England Journal of 
Medicine. Remembering that Dr. Weinstein trained at 
Massachusetts General and that he often anticipates the 
contents of upcoming issues of the Journal, David de- 
cided to throw in his lot with the theory that the patient 


had a forme fruste of Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome. He 
predicted that the surgical specimen would consist of one 
or several hamartomatous polyps, possibly with 
adenomatous or even carcinomatous change. The 
specimen would be contained within and intussusception 
involving the distal ileum of proximal large bowel, which 
would be necrotic and edematous with evidence of acute 
peritonitis. The patient’s anemia, he said, was due to 
chronic intermittent GI bleeding; her initial pain resulted 
from intermittant intussusception and spontaneous reduc- 
tion and her presentation to the ER was prompted by a 
partial small obstruction due to the described lesions. Her 
fever, peritonitis and drop in hemoglobin were attributed 
to strangulation obstruction of the small bowel. 

Dr. Weinstein congratulated David on his fine work 
and asked for the opinions of the third-year medical 
students and the house staff. Mark Sims reported that the 
medical students had finally settled on a diagnosis of 
either Meckel’s diverticulm or a benign polyp possibly 
secondary to a juvenile polyposis syndrome. Russell 
Jacoby, M.D., reported that the house staff had chosen 
as a first diagnosis, Meckel’s diverticulum, based on the 
finding of one episode of red blood noted per rectum and 
the symptoms that seemed consistent with peptic ulcer 
disease. Episodes of pain occur he explained, when 
gastric mucosa is found within Meckel’s diverticulum. 

Carol Barrett, a senior medical student who had done 
extra work in pathology and was this year’s recipient of 
the Sir William Osler Pathology Prize, presented the 
pathological findings for the case. The pieces of tissue 
received from the surgeons include a piece of ileum, 
which had a somewhat necrotic center and an attached 
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polyp. Another tissue specimen, taken from the juncture 
where the small intestine is attached to the large, also 
had an attached polyp, approximately 6 cm in diameter. 
Carol then proceded to discuss polyps, focusing on 
adenomatous polyps, polyps of the Peutz-Jeghers type 
and juvenile polyps. The last two have minimal 
neoplastic potential but are important because of the 
hemorrhage, intussuseption and obstruction that they 
cause. 

The polyps in Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome consist of ab- 
normal overgrowth of the muscularis mucosa. They are 
usually associated with mucocutaneous melanin pigmen- 
tations, macules around the nose, lips, hands, the palms 
and soles of the feet and inside the buccal mucosa. The 
transmission is Mendelian dominant. Forme frustes of the 
syndrome present with either pigmentation and not GI 
polyps and no pigmentation. No difference exists between 
the incidence in men and women, and the age of onset 
varies. The features of the syndrome are not all present 
concurrently. Athough the jejunum and ileum have the 
greatest number of polyps, they can occur throughout the 
GI tract. The polyps have a tendency to hemorrhage, 
with subsequent anemia, and intussusception is common. 

In summary, the 20-year-old black female was diagnos- 
ed with a forme fruste of the Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome 
with hamartomatous polyps, causing intussusception. It 
was recommended that her family be evaluated for Peutz- 
Jeghers Syndrome as well. David's diagnosis was correct. 

David then received a certificate from the Alumni 
Association of Rush Medical College for his outstanding 
discussion of the case and for adding so much to the 
events of the Sesquicentennial Alumni Weekend. 
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AIDS featured as 


erand rounds topic 


The following reports by Martha Sonnenberg, M.D. '77, 
and Renslow D. Sherer, Jr., M.D. ‘77, were given as a 
Department of Internal Medicine Grand Rounds, which 
traditionally features members of the 10th anniversary 
class. Dr. Sonnenberg is an attending physician, Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine, Cook County Hospital. Her 
father, Arthur Sonnenberg, M.D., is a member of the 
Class of ’37. 

Dr. Sherer, also in the Department of Internal 
Medicine at Cook County, is a cofounder of the 
Sable/Sherer Clinic at that hospital. The clinic is respon- 
sible for outpatient care of patients with AIDS. He is also 
the chairman of the Illinois AIDS Interdisciplinary Ad- 
visory Council for the Governor of the State of Illinois. 

Drs. Sonnenberg and Sherer spoke on “AIDS: The 
Evolution of an Epidemic.” 


Martha Sonnenberg, M.D. 77 


Dr. Sonnenberg began her presentation by pointing out 
the historical irony of the fact that, despite all the im- 
pressive medical technology developed in recent years, 
the magnitude and lethality of the epidemic of AIDS has 
humbled the medical community. The disease’s relentless 
and exponential growth, from 5 women in 1982 to almost 
2,400 women in 1987, has been dramatic proof of the 
seriousness of the epidemic. In fact, said Dr. Sonnenberg, 
the number of cases among men has increased about 20 
times, while the number of cases among women has in- 
creased almost 400 times. 

After outlining some of the early epidemiologic think- 
ing on AIDS transmission, Dr. Sonnenberg reported find- 
ings that began to question some widely held assump- 
tions. Supporting her position with several European 
studies and a Center for Disease Control study that look- 
ed at IV drug use, Dr. Sonnenberg rejected the proposi- 
tion that prostitutes were chiefly to blame for introducing 
the virus into the heterosexual population. She asked phy- 
sicians to avoid the negative influences of social stereo- 
typing and bias regarding prostitutes so that physicians 
might better fulfill their roles as teachers and educators. 

In discussing the transmission of the disease, Dr. Son- 
nenberg pointed out that it is clearly spread bi-direction- 
ally. What is less clear is its specific transmissability to 
women. One researcher suggested that vaginal intercourse 
was the only type of sexual activity that could definitive- 
ly be linked with transmission to women, with the virus 
entering the vaginal mucosa by way of micro-trauma. 
Other findings challenge this view. Another study, 
reported Dr. Sonnenberg, suggested that the virus can be 
transmitted bi-directionally with equal efficiency, mean- 


‘ing that researchers eventually expect to see in the United 
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States the same 1:1 ratio of men to women with the 
disease that is now seen in Africa, unless there is effective 
education of the American public about transmission of 
AIDS. 

She also briefly discussed AIDS in children and ended 
by emphasizing the essential role that physicians must 
play in educating people about the necessary behavioral 
changes that must occur to prevent further spread of the 
disease. 


Renslow D. Sherer, Jr., M.D. ‘77 


In 1987, AIDS is pandemic, that is, it is a world-wide 
epidemic. The W.H.O. estimates that ten million people 
are now infected and that 100,000 have AIDS. By 1991, 
100 million people will be infected, and 1 million will 
have AIDS. 

In the U.S., 20,000 have died, 35,000 people have 
developed AIDS, and 1.5 million people are estimated to 
be infected. By 1991, one quarter of a million Americans 
will have AIDS, and 10 million will be infected. 

In Illinois, 850 people have AIDS, and 65,000 are 
estimated to carry the virus. By 1991, 14,000 will have 
had AIDS, and hundreds of thousands will be infected. 

At County, we have 15-20 inpatients a day and 200 
outpatient visits monthly. These numbers stun and over- 
whelm us. 

Most overwhelming of all is the knowledge that our 
experience with AIDS and HIV infection has just begun. 
Our experience at Cook County Hospital, however, 

has taught us a number of things. First, AIDS is a 
primary care problem. The strength of the proposition 
lies in the nature of AIDS and HIV infection and in the 
need for information, continuity, advocacy, education 
and prevention, community leadership, and above all, 
compassion from the primary care physician. 

Second, AIDS is a chronic illness requiring multiple 
hospital stays and consultants, for which a central coor- 
dinator and patient advocate are essential. It is an outpa- 
tient based problem. Multiple non-medical services are re- 
quired, including community based psychosocial support, 
nutrition, financial and legal aid, home health care, 
hospice, long-term care, residences for homeless persons 
with AIDS (PWAs), and many others. The primary doc- 
tor is needed for counseling, for care and support, and 
for compassion. 

But no individual, physician or otherwise, can address 
all of a patient’s needs. AIDS requires a team. The CCH 
AIDS Service is such a team, with general internists, ID 
specialists, other consultants, nurses and nurse practi- 
tioners (who essentially run Ward 54 at San Francisco 
General and the AIDS Consult Service at CCH), 
psychologists, social workers, educators, and a 
50-member volunteer support manager service. Where 
such teams do not exist, health care providers should 
begin to identify individuals with interest and concern 
and to begin AIDS self-education and preparedness. Such 
efforts will be invaluable as AIDS experience increases. 

The group is the best defense against staff “burn-out.” 
The team supports each member in the dark times that 
all face, i.e., the suffering, the discrimination and abuse, 
the untimely deaths of so many young people, and the 
effects of the disease on patients’ friends and families. 

The future of patient care in Illinois will no doubt be 
complicated and expensive. Over 7,000 PWAs will re- 
quire care in 1991. Of these, 700 will need acute care, 
1,200 will require long-term care, 630 will need 
residences, and over 1,600 will need home care services. 
Studies at County and elsewhere have shown that 
lifetime costs can be reduced to $40,000 with the 


availability of coordinated outpatient care and support 
services. However, the Illinois AIDS Council has 
estimated that 10 percent of the public aid budget in II- 
linois, some $65,000,000, will be for PWAs in 1988. This 
number is reducible if we develop compassionate alter- 
natives to expensive hospital-based care—including home 
care and long-term care. 

Perhaps more than with any other disease, we have to 
learn from our patients with AIDS about their ex- 
periences and needs. I also emphasize how important it is 
for physicians to touch their PWAs—to dispel the fears 
of other health workers, to reinforce the fact that 
touching is 100 percent safe, and to let the patient know 
that you will treat him or her as a human being. 

The solution to the problem of AIDS is to be found in 
solving two social problems that have never yielded to 
simplistic solutions—sex and drugs. 

Two recent studies from Washington regarding sex 
education and behavior changes show clearly that educa- 
tion works. The Multicenter AIDS Cohort Study (MACS) 
has clearly demonstrated a reduction in seroconversion 
from 8 percent per year to 0.3 percent per year with 
careful education and counseling and a doubling of peo- 
ple practicing safe sex exclusively. Statistics from 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco continue to show 
dramatic reductions in sexually transmitted diseases 
among gay men. And the Haight-Ashbury clinic reported 
significant reduction in needle sharing and increased con- 
dom use among IV drug users following AIDS education. 

At the same time, we should be careful to consider 
what we are asking people to do when we ask them to 
modify their sexual behavior. Abstinence and faithful 
monogamy are important recommendations; however, 
both have impressive failure rates and cannot be regarded 
as sufficient in AIDS counseling by themselves. It is im- 
perative that physicians learn “safe and safer” sex prac- 
tices and that they share that information explicitly with 
their patients. 

Furthermore, faithful monogamy is a hypocritical 
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recommendation to gay men in a society that does not 
condone long-term stable relationships between members 
of the same sex; leadership from the medical community 
will be necessary if we are serious about the implementa- 
tion of this recommendation. 

Interventions against substance abuse is the best way 
to approach the problem of AIDS and drug use. Studies 
show that 25-40 percent of users can have long-term 
remissions with intervention. Of 80,000 estimated IV 
drug users in Illinois, only 10 percent have access to 
treatment centers. The first step to controlling AIDS in 
this group is to expand treatment efforts. Of equal im- 
portance, AIDS education must be made available 
through these treatment facilities and on the street in ex- 
plicit and appropriate language. 

Stereotyping substance abusers as completely hopeless 
and exclusively criminals is not only wrong, but it may 
be harmful in regards to AIDS. We urgently need to 
reach occasional users, intravenous cocaine users and 
others with some risk. This process begins with the 
medical history. 

Drug use is the major factor in the problem of 
heterosexual transmission, AIDS in women in the U.S., 
AIDS in infants, and AIDS in minorities. We need to 
convince the best talent from the women’s health field, 
from pediatrics and obstetrics, from the child welfare and 
education fields, and from minority groups and their 
leaders to recognize the scope of the problem and to join 
the fight against AIDS. We need to begin to develop ser- 
vices for families with AIDS in Illinois. 

But there are reasons for hope. In Washington we saw 
conclusive evidence that AIDS education and prevention 
can work; and we saw clear evidence of the benefits of 
AZT and the promise of other therapies. 

However, where hope is most needed, and still not 
forthcoming is in leadership from government, beginning 
with the President and extending here in Illinois to our 
legislators, the governor, the mayor and county leaders. 
Leadership is needed to provide funds for aggressive 
education campaigns and, most importantly, to plan 
cooperatively in an unprecedented fashion to accom- 
modate the coming crisis in patient care delivery and 
health care costs. Wasteful and irrational testing policies 
are only half the problem we face; the silence of our 
leaders on these urgent public health issues is an in- 
tolerable disservice to the public’s health. 

About 18 months ago, I became the chairman of the II- 
linois AIDS Interdisciplinary Advisory Council, a diverse 
group of public health experts, physicians, blood 
bankers, community activists, legislators and legal ex- 
perts. We were convened by the Governor and the Direc- 
tor of Public Health to make recommendations to the 
State for AIDS education, patient care, research, legisla- 
tion and other issues. In April of 1986 we issued our 
preliminary report. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to have produced 
this document, which foreshadows in tone, direction and 
in specific recommendations the two finest documents on 
AIDS and public policy to date — the Institute of 
Medicine’s “Confronting AIDS” and the Surgeon 
General's Report. To quote from the IAICA Report: 
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“The approach to AIDS must begin with understanding 
of the disease and the fears surrounding it, resolve to ag- 
gressively address the problem, and compassion for those 
afflicted. 

“The cornerstone of the response to AIDS is aggressive 
education and prevention to stop the train of transmission. 

“There must be great caution and sensitivity in the use 
of the HIV antibody test in the formulation and im- 
plementation of public health policy. Voluntary anonymi- 
ty, strict confidentiality, written informed consent, and 
counseling and the use of confirmatory testing are 
essential. 

‘(There must be) a comprehensive program of AIDS 
education in the Illinois Public Schools. 

“It is incumbent upon government when significantly 
affecting fundamental rights, to act only on the basis of 
compelling governmental interest, to ensure that the 
measures employed directly serve that interest and are 
the least restrictive of individual liberties.” 

This last quote came from our legal group, which in- 
cludes constitutional scholars. I have been astonished at 
the number of people who appear to believe that AIDS 
requires wholesale suspension of many provisions of our 
constitution. It is my unshakable belief that we can live 
with and control AIDS, and that the constitution can re- 
main intact. 

The council reviewed and made extensive recommenda- 
tions on such measures as mandatory testing, contact 
tracing, mandatory reporting of HIV lab test results and 
confidentiality. We took positions consistent with the 
best public health minds in the country—the CDC, the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Surgeon General and the 
Illinois Department of Public Health. This year we have 
recommended expenditures of $12.6 million in Illinois—42 
percent for education/prevention, 45 percent for patient 
care services, and the rest for research and administra- 
tion. And we participated in the drafting of House Bill 
100 (AIDS testing, informed consent, confidentiality) and 
736 (patient care services). 

In addition, this year we reviewed 56 “AIDS bills,” in- 
cluding measures to perform premarital HIV antibody 
tests, to test all prisoners, to mandate directed blood 
donations in all hospitals, to do contact tracing and 
others. I will summarize our findings on several issues— 
premarital screening, mandatory reporting of HIV an- 
tibody test results and contact tracing. 

A fundamental flaw in each of these proposals is that 
the test in isolation accomplishes little or nothing, and 
may lead to considerable harm. It is only useful as an 
adjunct to counseling and education. A great irony of the 
current debate about testing is that “testing advocates” 
don't believe education and counseling work, and so 
therefore “tougher” measures are required. The irony is 
that testing as policy is education. Testing can only pro- 
vide a public health benefit when it accompanies educa- 
tion and counseling. 

Our first goal must be to provide maximum education 
and counseling to the greatest number of people possible. 
A critical part of that process is voluntary testing, during 
which individual counseling is provided. Physicians who 


have done this counseling know it to be time-consuming, 
labor-intensive and therefore expensive. The best provi- 
sion of confidentiality in this context is the anonymity 
currently provided at alternate test sites. HB 100 will re- 
quire all tests to be voluntary, with written informed 
consent and counseling, both pre-test and post-test. It 
also strengthens confidentiality protections. 

By discouraging people at risk from seeking out the 
test, mandatory testing proposals are likely to diminish 
the number of people at risk who are tested and therefore 
to reduce counseling to those who need it most. Another 
principle of public health is clear—you must have the 
support and cooperation of the public in order to ac- 
complish any education objectives. 

Furthermore, many of these proposals, such as testing all 
people admitted to hospitals and testing those getting 
married, will waste scarce resources and energy on testing 
low-risk groups. Take marriage testing, for example: 100,000 
tests might yield 40-80 positives and cost $3 million. By 
ignoring substance abuse as the principle source of heterosex- 
ual HIV transmission, we will guarantee that disease transmis- 
sion continues. And by testing low-incidence people, we 
will divert scarce resources away from where they will do the 
most good. Premarital screening for HIV anitbody may be 
harmful to the public health for these reasons. 

Contact tracing will, at best, help only those at risk in 
low-incidence areas and those not aware of a risk of HIV 
infection, such as heterosexuals. Each contact evaluation 
costs an average of $80. Contact tracing for a period of 
seven years would cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
and would not result in recommendations any different 
than basic AIDS education. Eighteen months ago the 
Council proposed that the Illinois Department of Public 
Health pursue a six-month pilot program and evaluate 
the cost versus the benefit. It is not a complete solution 
to AIDS; but to consider committing $10 million to con- 
tact tracing, when the total budget request for all AIDS 
education is $5.5 million, is madness. It is no excuse to say 
the proposal is popular; we are responsible for educat- 
ing our elected officials as well as educating the public. 

The AIDS Council is currently preparing a strict and 
public review of public health allocations and their 
designation; it is recruiting people in the national and in- 
ternational AIDS community regarding these issues; it is 
preparing veto messages—either complete or selective 
amendatory vetoes; and it is mobilizing physicians and 
the public health community to persuade the Governor to 
veto irrational and wasteful legislation. 

I urge all physicians to urge their local societies to 
speak out against unreasonable and wasteful AIDS 
policies and to insist on the provision of leadership to ac- 
commodate the growing crisis in the delivery of patient 
care to persons with AIDS & ARC. 

I call on the Federal Government to establish a federal 
AIDS commission to address the two most critical issues 
before us in the AIDS epidemic: the development and im- 
plementation of comprehensive nationwide AIDS educa- 
tion and prevention campaign with sufficient resources, 
e.g., $2 billion, as proposed by the National Institute of 
Medicine; and the development of a national plan for 
comprehensive health care for persons with AIDS that 
develops alternatives to hospital care and that accom- 
modates the rising cost of care. 
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Alumni celebrate at Commencement Banquet 


Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ‘30, was honored as the 1987 
Distinguished Alumnus at this year’s Commencement 
Banquet, the highlight of Reunion Weekend (see page 


21). Winners of Rush Medical College faculty awards and 


the recipient of an honorary Alpha Omega Alpha 
membership were also recognized. 

As master of ceremonies, R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, 
president of the Alumni Association, welcomed the 
members of the Classes of 1937 and 1987 as special 
guests. Graduates celebrating their five- and ten-year re- 
unions, along with other alumni, family, friends and 
Rush Medical College faculty, also attended the banquet 
at the Chicago Hilton & Towers Hotel, where dinner was 
followed by dancing. 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, congratulated the Class of '87 
and told them “It’s primarily a coincidence that you are 
Rush’s Sesquicentennial graduating class, but it’s a coin- 
cidence that sets you apart from those who preceded you 
and those who will come after you. ... You have taken 
in a sense of history which may not seem very important 
at the moment, but, in years to come, will help you ap- 
preciate the tradition you are a part of.” 


George A. Nicola, M.D. '37 (foreground) and his son, Frederic George 
Nicola, M.D. '77, at the Commencement Banquet. They came from 
California to celebrate their 50th and 10th reunions. 


Dr. Henikoff also paid tribute to the parents, spouses, 
family members and friends of the graduating class. “For 
the great majority of you in this class, their support was 
indispensible.” 

The group then had a special treat—viewing the Ses- 
quicentennial slide presentation: “Rush-Presbyterian-St. 


At the banquet, members of the 50-year reunion class (from left): Alex- 
ander Gralnick, M.D., Irving J. Crain, M.D., and Felix H. Ocko, M.D., 
look for themselves in their 1937 class photo. 


Luke’s Medical Center: A Chicago Tradition. A National 
Resource.” 

Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., presented the Class of 
1987 and noted the students’ diversity as well as their 
success in being selected for competitive residency pro- 
grams (see page 34). 

Dr. Olk asked the class to stand and be recognized as 
offical members of the Rush family and the Alumni 
Association. He also introduced Michael B. Wohlfeiler, 
Class of ‘87, who was chosen by his classmates to res- 
pond on their behalf and to present the faculty awards. 

Mike pointed out that, “As individuals, we have 
formed friendships, celebrated successes and weathered 
numerous crises; but we've also experienced these things 
as a class. As a class we've shared each other’s happiness 
during the marriages, the births, the academic 
achievements and other joys,” he said. “But, we've also 
come together as a unit to support each other through 
the deaths, break-ups and emotionally difficult times. 

“Over the course of the last four years, we've 
somehow coalesced into a semi-cohesive creation known 
as the Class of 1987. We're still a group of individuals, 
but now we have a commonality that binds us together, 
the commonality of experience and understanding. 

“After graduation, we'll be scattered around the coun- 
try to start our residencies. Many of us will manage to 
keep in touch, but we'll probably never be together like 
this as a class again. Even so, to some degree we will 
always be inexplicably tied to Rush and to each other. | 
wish all of us happiness and success in the ensuing 
years.” 

Mike also thanked family and friends “for all the 
support—financial, emotional and otherwise—that’s been 
essential in getting us through these last four years. Most 
of all I wish all of us luck in surviving the upcoming in- 
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ternship year emotionally and physically intact.” 
Mike then presented several members of the Rush 
Medical College faculty with special awards: 


Dr. and Mrs. Louis B. Silverman came 
all the way from North Dakota to 
enjoy his 50th reunion. 


For the second year 
in a row, Jeffery 
Nelson, M.D., senior 
resident in the Depart- 
ment of Internal 
Medicine, received the 
Aesculapius Award as 
the outstanding 
resident-physician. 

For the third year in 
a row, Alexander C. 
Templeton, M.D., 
senior attending physi- 
cian and professor in 
the Department of 
Pathology, received 
the Daniel Brainard 
Award as the out- 
standing teacher in the 
basic sciences. 

Lawrence J. Good- 
man, MD) assistant 
professor in the 
Department of Internal 
Medicine, and asso- 
ciate dean, Medical 


Michael B. Wohlfeiler (left), who 


responded for the Class of ‘87 at the 
banquet, opens his gift from the Alumni 


Association. All 1987 graduates 
received Sesquicentennial mugs. 


Student Programs, 
was voted the out- 
standing physician- 
teacher and received 
the Phoenix Award. 

Also recognized for 
the second year in a 
row was Michael 
Haklin, lecturer, 
Department of General 
Surgery, who was 
selected by the 
graduates to present 
their doctor of 
medicine hoods at 
Commencement. 
(Because Haklin was 
unable to attend the 
Commencement exer- 
cises, Alexander 
Doolas, M.D., 
associate professor, 
Department of General 
Surgery, did the 
honors.) 

Thomas R. Hurley, 
Class of ’87, president 
of the Zeta Chapter of 


Alpha Omega Alpha, the medical honor society, 
presented honorary faculty AOA membership to Melvin 
Wichter, M.D., chairman of neurology at Christ Hospital 
and Medical Center in Oak Lawn, Illinois. 


Above: Members of the 50-year reunion class pose 
for class photos at the Commencement Banquet. 
At right: Members of the 10-year reunion class 


at the Commencement Banquet. 
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Distinguished alumnus pays tribute to Rush 


The Rush Medical College Alumni Association's highest 
honor was awarded this year to Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. 
30, 

In introducing Dr. Berry at the Commencement Ban- 
quet, James Franklin, M.D., associate professor of inter- 
nal medicine at Rush, noted that “innumerable patients 
have benefited from his care and endoscopic skills as he 
has served in our city on the staffs of Provident, Cook 
County and Michael Reese hospitals.” Young doctors 
have also benefited from his skills. As Dr. Franklin said, 
“He has trained well over 500 physicians in the art of 
gastroscopy, and thousands of other doctors have 
benefited from his landmark textbook, Gastrointestinal 
Panendoscopy.” 

Dr. Berry has also served his community well. “In the 
1950s,” said Dr. Franklin, “he led a city-wide program 
for young narcotic addicts, providing medical counseling 
and preventive care. In the 1970s he organized a group 
called ‘The Flying Black Medics,’ which provided medical 
care during riots in Cairo, Illinois.” 

In concluding, Dr. Franklin noted that “I personally 
had the honor of being present in the audience when in 
1977 Dr. Berry received the Rudolph Schindler 
Distinguished Service Award of the American Society of 
Gastrointestinal Endoscopy.” 

Dr. Berry accepted the award noting that he was 
“deeply grateful, honored and humbled to have been 
chosen the distinguished alumnus of Rush Medical Col- 
lege in its Sesquicentennial year of 1987.... 

“In many ways my life and career have been a 
microcosm of the history of Rush Medical College,” Dr. 
Berry continued. ‘Someone has said ‘Judge me not only 
by the heights I’ve attained but also by the depths from 
which I have come.’ Through many ups and downs, 
across hills and valleys, always there has been found a 
way to survive and live out a destiny of successful 
achievements. In this case the destiny of an individual 
has been coincidental with that of an institution. 

“When in 1837 the spirit of Benjamin Rush crossed the 
Alleghenies to the prairie village of Chicago, an impor- 
tant vision of the history of Rush Medical College was 
born. Who was this man Benjamin Rush whose prowess 
was known only vaguely in the prairie West? He was the 
leading colonial physician with a European degree. He 
was learned but compassionate. He was an advocate of 
the abolition of slavery and a champion of human rights. 
He was a member of the U.S. constitutional convention 
who struggled to create a democracy without the 
perpetuation of slavery. 

“When Richard Allen, an ex-slave, led the African 
membership out of St. George’s Methodist Church of 
Philadelphia because of segregation, Benjamin Rush was 
there to encourage them. Allen established the prayer 
band, forerunner of the African Methodist Church, in an 
abandoned blacksmith shop in 1787, one year before 
George Washington was elected President. Benjamin Rush 
was, in spirit, a part of this first nonviolent protest 
against racial segregation of America. The church has 
survived with over two million members to celebrate its 
Bicentennial in 1987. 


“During the catastrophic yellow fever pestilence which 
decimated Philadelphia in 1792, Rush taught the tech- 
nique of phlebotomy to ex-slave Richard Allen, who bled 
250 victims during the epidemic. This was the spirit of 
the man destined to be the spiritual father of the 
founders of Rush Medical College. 

The birth and development of a medical school in a 
prairie village among herbalists, charlatans and im- 
petuous obstructionists were far from easy. The first 
substantial building was set up in 1844. It is interesting 
that within its first decade, Rush Medical School trained 


“I have often recalled telling a phar- 
macist . . . that I wanted to be the kind 
of doctor that finds out all about 
sickness and tells the other doctors what 
to do.” 


—Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ’30 


the first black doctor to be graduated in an American 
Medical School. In more recent times, the first four black 
deans of Howard Medical College beginning in 1929 
earned doctorate degrees from Rush Medical College and 
The University of Chicago. 

“The tragic and catastrophic event of Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow left little more than scorched earth of Rush Medical 
College. Rush then experienced its noted capacity for ris- 
ing up out of the ashes. 

“T must tell you something of my own microcosmic 
coincidence with the struggles and apparent destiny of 
Rush Medical College. 

‘In 1907, America was celebrating its Tricentennial of 
the first permanent English settlement at Jamestown, 
Virginia. R.J. Reynolds of Winston-Salem marketed his 
first five-cents can of Prince Albert smoking tobacco. It 
was slightly curved to fit the hip pocket of contented 
gentlemen of leisure and labor. If you were a gentleman 
of color in certain parts of the south, purchases could be 
made only by asking for ‘Mr.’ Prince Albert tobacco. 

“I was five years old in 1907. Dr. John W. Jones, a 
colored physician, stopped his two-horse carriage in front 
of the Reverend Berry’s Parsonage in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. The purpose was to remove a needle 
from the heel of his oldest son, Leonidas. When the 
operation was over, pain relieved and my ‘sore’ healed 
with carbolic acid, I announced to my mother that I was 
going to be ‘a Dr. Jones.’ My ambition was further con- 
firmed at age 13 when I passed in a school assignment 
with the signature, Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. 

“Near the end of high school, when I knew I had to be 
a doctor, I have often recalled telling a pharmacist at a 


(continued on next page) 
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Distinguished alumnus 
(continued from previous page) 


drugstore where I worked after school that I wanted to 
be the kind of doctor that finds out all about sickness 

and tells the other doctors what to do. In later years I 
realized that this was not arrogance but a crude innate 
desire for research and teaching. 

“After a ‘separate’ but unequal high school in Norfolk, 
Virginia, I was sent to Wilberforce, an African Methodist 
College in Ohio since 1856. It was a very good school — 
sometimes facetiously called a winter resort for incorrigi- 
ble Methodist preachers’ sons. I studied as hard as I had 
to but, ‘I hadn’t seen nothin’ yet.’ 

“Soon I found myself in Chicago, ambitious to enter 
The University of Chicago Medical School. The admis- 
sions officer didn’t think much of my bachelor’s degree 
and probably less of the person who owned it. A sym- 
pathetic dean of unclassified students arranged to have 
me take examinations in much of my previous college 
studies, and I was required to make B+ or above in cer- 
tain graduate courses to get a University of Chicago 
bachelor’s degree. This I did in the minimum time of one 
year and gained admission to the medical school. As | 
entered on ‘Cloud 9’ in 1925, I found the prestigious 
Rush Medical College of The University of Chicago in 
full bloom. 


Friends and family congratulate Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ‘30, at the 
Commencement Banquet. 


“Il soon found that it was going to be harder to get out 
than it was to get in. The tuition was high. I worked dai- 
ly after school to earn board and keep as did two others 
of Reverend Berry’s four children in college at the same 
time. At one time I ‘sat up’ pins in a bowling alley by 
hand. Often I wasn’t sure whether the bowler was rolling 
the ball at the pins or at the guy who was setting them 
up. 
“Rush and The University of Chicago had enjoyed a 
symbiotic union for about 30 years in transition from a 
two-year to a four-year college with university status. 
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The school had become a recognized leader in medical 
education. It was said that morning sessions began by 
singing ‘praise John (Rockfeller) from whom ‘oil’ blessings 
flow.’ Evaluators spoke of Harvard, Rush and Hopkins 
as the ‘Big Three’ of medical schools. 

“IT enjoyed immensely the scholarly teachings of the 
great Rush professors. I recall Alexander Maximow and 
James B. Herrick, Bernard Fantus and the reincarnation 
of Dr. Sippy, Ralph C. Brown, who has a son who is 
very active in the Alumni Association. However, my so- 
journ there was not infrequently marred by differential 
experiences, characteristic of the times in American 
history, far worse in many other places. However, like 
the indestructible institution that harbored me, I was 
usually able to weather the storm and grow in strength 
with each unfortunate experience. 

“When the dean announced that I was ‘exempt’ from 
the required three-month clinical clerkship in hospitals, I 
protested but to no avail. So I decided to go out 
somewhere and somehow find my own clerkship. I found 
a black proprietary hospital of 15 beds. I convinced the 
owner, Dr. U.G. Daily, a Northwestern graduate, to let 
me move in. So rather than a three-month clerkship, I 
acquired a two-year clerkship working after school and 
evenings. As an added attraction, I solved the problem of 
lodging and had three meals a day (morning, evening and 
midnight) of thin surgical soups. 

“In the postgraduate era, I found voluntary oppor- 
tunities to teach between private practice sessions. When 
clinical research opportunities were denied, I established a 
clinical research laboratory next to my office for a con- 
siderable period at my own expense. But I never lost the 
imagery of the outstanding leaders in medicine, especially 
those with the Rush label. As the years came on, new- 
found opportunities appeared and dedicated determina- 
tion produced a considerable sense of achievement and 
widely accepted results. 

“IT would like to say to my young colleagues now 
entering their careers that the profession of medicine is 
still highly respected and competitive. You have had the 
training to meet the challenges. If you continue to grow 
in dedication, always with your reach extending beyond 
your grasp, you will enjoy the abundant life which comes 
with dedicated, creative and artful service with compas- 
sion to all mankind. 

“In the early 1940s, Rush again fell victim to its 
predators. It hibernated in a wilderness of virtual inac- 
tivity for about three decades, but its spirit never died. It 
was sustained by the historic glories of the past and 
dreams of a continuing destiny for the future. Then along 
came a ‘Moses,’ the late Dr. James A. Campbell, a 
dynamic, dedicated man with great vision and ad- 
ministrative skills. Rush, under his guidance again came 
up from the ashes. 

“With the greatest rebirth of its magnificent history, it 
developed a new and expanded philosophy of growth 
and continued service to all humanity. 

“I am proud and thankful to have lived and observed 
the lengthening shadows of this great institution and as a 
‘happy warrior’ to be able to loudly proclaim, so all may 
hear as I say the words, ‘Rush Medical College is my 
alma mater.’ ” 
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Rush Surgical Society holds inaugural meeting 


The inaugural meeting of the Rush Surgical Society, for 
surgeons who have trained at the Medical Center but 
who may not have been graduates of Rush Medical Col- 
lege, was held on campus on June 13, 1987, preceeding 
Commencement. The presentation for this first meeting 
was given by Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, president 
of the Rush Surgical Society. He spoke on “The History 
of Rush Medical College: Our Heritage of Surgical Ex- 
cellence.” 

Dr. dePeyster gave a lively speech on the birth and 
development of the Medical Center, starting in 1836, 
“When Chicago was a toddlin’ town of some 3,000 peo- 
ple situated . . . near the present site of the Merchandise 
Mart. Chicago was dwarfed by such important centers of 
commerce and government as Peoria, Springfield, 
Rockford, and the state capital of Vandalia.” 

Into this community came Daniel Brainard, founder 
and first surgeon of Rush Medical College. After attract- 
ing the patronage of the Prairie aristocracy, Brainard 
petitioned the State of Illinois for a medical school 
charter. The date was March 2, 1837, two days before 
the City of Chicago was incorporated. ‘The school,” 
noted Dr. dePeyster, “was to be called Rush.” 

But because of the prevailing economic climate, the 
school didn’t open until 1843. “Twenty-two students at- 
tended the first session with a faculty of four,” said Dr. 
dePeyster .. . “The course was 16 weeks of instruction. 
Tuition was $65... 

“In 1847, Rush awarded an M.D. to David Jones Peck, 
the first black American to receive an M.D. from an 
American medical school,’ noted Dr. dePeyster. 
“However, if Rush could claim credit for early black 
social achievement, it failed in its first attempt for 
women’s equality. 

“Elizabeth Blackwell, an 1848 M.D. graduate from 
Geneva Medical College, N.Y., persuaded her sister Emily 
to enter Rush. Unfortunately, Emily was forced to leave 
when the Illinois State Medical Society censured Rush and 
threatened to close the school for admitting a female.” 

Over the years, the Rush Medical College building, 
located at what is today the corner of Grand and Dear- 
born, was continually enlarged and improved. In 1869 
the $70,000 building was remodeled again. In 1871, it 
was completely destroyed along with most of the rest of 
the city in the great Chicago fire. 

In 1875, Rush’s modern school, the fifth, was con- 
structed on the corner of Wood and Harrison Streets, 
said Dr. dePeyster. At this time, Moses Gunn, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Brainard, was the chairman of surgery. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Charles T. Parks, Rush Class of 
1868. Other important Chicago surgeons of this period 
included Christian Fenger and John B. Murphy, M.D. 
1879. 

“The most important of the group was probably 
Danish surgeon and pathologist Christian Fenger,” said 
Dr. dePeyster . . . “He served in Egypt as a member of 
the National Board of Health, arriving in Chicago in 
UU er ed 

Dr. dePeyster then passed along the following anecdote 
about Dr. Fenger: 


Steven G. Economou, M.D., the Helen Shedd Keith Professor and 
chairman, general surgery (right), presents an award to Frederic A. 
dePeyster, M.D. ‘40, which notes that Dr. dePeyster delivered the first 
annual lecture to the Rush Surgical Society, a lecture which will 
henceforth be called the Frederic A. dePeyster Rush Alumni Lecture. 


“Lewis Lynn McArthur, who was a friend of Dr. 
Bevan’s, was also on the staff of County Hospital with 
Christian Fenger. Dr. McArthur suggested to his wife 
that it might be nice to invite Dr. Fenger to the opera. 
Mrs. McArthur concurred. She said, ‘You know, he’s a 
stranger and you'd better tell him he should dress.’ So, 
Dr. Fenger was informed of this. He nodded; he knew 
that. He went to dinner with the McArthurs and later to 
a box at the opera, which was ‘Aida.’ He sat quietly and 
appreciatively in the rear of the box during the perfor- 
mance. At the close, Mrs. McArthur asked him if he’d 
enjoyed it. He said, ‘Yes. Very much.’ Then she asked 
him if he’d ever seen ‘Aida’ before, and he said, ‘Yes;’ 
he’d seen it. She asked him where, and he replied, ‘When 
the Suez Canal was opened, the Cadive of Egypt commis- 
sioned Verdi to write an opera. This was ‘Aida.’ He sent 
the manuscript to the Cadive, who knew nothing about 
European opera, so he asked me if I would act as a pro- 
ducer. I produced ‘Aida’ for its first performance before 
the crowned heads of Europe, who had all just finished 
sailing down this new canal.’” 

Dr. dePeyster noted that Nicholas Senn was the fourth 
surgeon to occupy the Rush Chair of Surgery, succeeding 
Dr. Parks. ‘The chairmanship of surgery at Rush was 


(continued on page 61) 
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Honors presented at the tenth annual Rush University 
awards ceremony, held the morning of commencement, 
included the following presented to medical students: 


Alpha Omega Alpha Honor Medical Society 

Undergraduate membership is extended to medical 
students who give promise of becoming leaders in the 
field of medicine. Members of the Rush Medical College 
Zeta Chapter are: 


Jane Ellen Billeter 

Pamela Mary Cawley-Donlan 
“Kirk Matthew Druey 
Mitchell Goldman 
*Thomas Richard Hurley 
*Susan Lynn Letchinger 
Mark Allen Levy 
*Catherine Marie Monti 
*JoAnn Marie Olsen 

Alan Bart Sandler 

Faith Stahl-Sarfarazi 
Michael Lee Savitt 
*David Nathan Schwartz 
*Maureen Seeley Richards 
*Mark William Sebastian 
Neil Jay Thomas 
“Randall Todd Weingarten 
Daniel Jude Yousif 
Steven Clement Yuill 


*Students installed as members in 1986 


The Nathan M. Freer Prize, endowed in 1892, is given 
to the outstanding senior medical student as voted by the 
faculty—Catherine Marie Monti. 

The Henry M. Lyman Memorial Prize, endowed in 
1908, is given each year to a junior medical student for 
outstanding work as voted by the faculty—Mark Thomas 
Loafman. 

The Ciba-Geigy Award for outstanding community ser- 
vice by a sophomore medical student—Hyun I] Kim. 

The David Peck Prize for the student who has made 
the greatest contribution to the Student National Medical 
Association—Beverly Joyce Anderson-Cuellar. 

The Dayton Ballis Humanities Award to a Rush 
Medical College student for academic excellence in the 
humanities related to medicine—Jonathan D. Hart. 

The Lemmon Company Student Award to the 
graduating medical student who has excelled in the study 
of obstetrics and gynecology as demonstrated by ex- 
cellence in scholarship and concern for patients—Brian 
Keith Locker. 

The Arthur Dean Bevan Award to the graduating 
medical student who has demonstrated clinical and 
academic excellence in surgery—Steven Clement Yuill. 

The Sir William Osler Pathology Prize to the medical 
student who has demonstrated outstanding achievement 
in diagnostic or experimental pathology—Carol Ann 
Barrette. 

The Undergraduate Cardiology Prize to the graduating 
student who has had the best performance in a car- 
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Carol Ann Barrette, M.D. ‘87, received the Sir William Osler Pathology 
Prize from Ronald Weinstein, M.D., the Harriet Blair Borland Professor 
and chairman, Department of Pathology. 


diology elective course—John Eugene Langenfeld. 

The James B. Herrick Internal Medicine Award to the 
graduating student who has demonstrated outstanding 
achievement in internal medicine—David Nathan 
Schwartz. 

The Samuel G. Taylor III Prize to the graduating stu- 
dent who has demonstrated excellent achievement in 
medical oncology—Mark Dale Wiederhold. 

The Nephrology Award from the Muehrcke Family 
Foundation to the medical student who has demonstrated 
outstanding achievement in the field of nephrology— 
James Joseph Rydel. 

The Department of Family Practice Award to the 
graduating student who has demonstrated academic ex- 
cellence in family medicine—Jane Ellen Billeter. 

The Sandoz Award to the graduating student who has 
demonstrated outstanding achievement in the field of 
psychiatry—JoAnn Marie Olsen. 

The Upjohn Achievement Award to the senior medical 
student with the best research project—Mark Dale 
Wiederhold. 

The Janet M. Glasgow Memorial Award of the 
American Medical Women’s Association to the female 
student who graduates first in the class—Susan Lynn 
Letchinger. 

The American Medical Women’s Association Scholar- 
ship and Achievement Citations—Pamela Mary Cawley- 
Donlan, Catherine Marie Monti, Maureen Seeley 
Richards, Virginia Ann Stowell. 


isa... 
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Commencement 1987 


Three hundred and forty-seven students received degrees 
from Rush University and five honorary doctor of 
humane letters degrees were conferred at the 15th annual 
commencement exercises, June 13, at Medinah Temple. 

Recipients of the five honorary degrees were: the 
honorable Dan Rostenkowski, Eighth Illinois Congres- 
sional District; Raymond C. Baumhart, S.J., president of 
Loyola University of Chicago; Arnold R. Weber, presi- 
dent of Northwestern University; Hanna Holborn Gray, 
president of The University of Chicago; and Stanley O. 
Ikenberry, president of the University of Illinois. 

Rostenkowski, this year’s commencement speaker, told 
the graduates, “It is not an easy time to be a healer. I ad- 
mire you all for taking the plunge. From my perspective, 
modern medicine is better than ever, but public percep- 
tions of medical personnel are not improving. Public ex- 
pectations have outstripped the fast pace of medical 
miracles. 

“Your challenge in the years ahead lies in being flexible 
in terms of methods while remaining inflexible on the 
question of values. Many of the changes taking place 
have an inherent bias toward big bureaucracies that 
threaten to squeeze the human element out of medicine.” 


Clockwise: Trustee medals were awarded to four alumni who have 
given years of support to the association and the college—(from left): 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40, Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. 34, R. 
Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31, and R. Gordon Brown, M.D. '39; 
Members of the 50-year reunion class marched in the Commencement 
processional—(from left): Emanuel C. Liss, M.D., Allan E. Sachs, 
M.D., John I. Singer, M.D., Irving J. Crain, M.D., and Alexander 
Gralnick, M.D.; New graduates Abraham Mathew, M.D., (left) and 
Michael Arcomano, M.D. 


Four Trustee medals honored Rush Medical College 
graduates who have given years of tireless support to the 
College and the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College: R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39; Frederic A. 
dePeyster, M.D. ’40; Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34; 
and R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ’31. 

Degrees were conferred by Harold Byron Smith, Jr., 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and Leo M. Henikoff, 
M.D., president of the Medical Center and the 
University. 

This year Rush conferred 112 doctor of medicine 
degrees, four doctor of nursing science degrees, and six 
doctor of philosophy degrees (five in immunology and 
one in anatomy). 

One hundred and nine graduates received master of 
science degrees: 69 in nursing, eight in health systems 
management, seven in clinical nutrition, five in 
speech/language pathology, five in audiology, 14 in oc- 
cupational therapy, and one in anatomy. Ninety-eight 
bachelor of science degrees in nursing were conferred and 
18 bachelor of science degrees in medical technology. 

More than 4,000 degrees have been awarded since the 
opening of Rush University in 1972. 
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Members of the 50-year reunion class were asked for 
some words of advice for our newest.alumni, the '87 
graduates. Here’s what some of them had to say: 


“The medical profession is being pressured more and 
more by commercial influences — especially insurance 
companies and drug companies. Under the guise of 
education they offer us food and money to push their 
products. We must guard against prostituting ourselves 
by accepting their gifts.” 

Charles A. Barnes, M.D. 


“With all the many aids that are available to help you in 
the diagnosis and treatment of your patients, don’t forget 
to use your God-given senses; your sense of smell, your 
sense of touch, your sense of vision, and especially your 
sense of hearing. You can learn so much by listening to 
what your patient has to say, so listen patiently to your 
patient. You are entering a lifetime of study and learning 
from your peers. Honor your wife and family and don’t 
forget to smell the roses as you grow and develop in 
your life’s chosen profession!” 

John M. Cooper, M.D. 


“Don't let any government program or agency do your 
thinking for you.” 
Albert Sidney Dix, M.D. 


“T think the young physician should work toward restor- 
ing the respect and dignity that once belonged to the 
practice of medicine and which I have seen deteriorate 
dramatically in my lifetime. By being an ethical, honest, 
sincere, and caring human being, devoted to the health 
and welfare of his patient, as contrasted with the money- 
hungry, competitive businessman image he projects to- 
day, he can help reverse this process. The return in satis- 
faction and self-respect will more than offset the diminished 
financial return, and doctors in general will be viewed in 
a more respected and admirable light in our society.” 
Martin Dollin, M.D. 


“If you don't really like people a whole lot, choose some 
phase of medicine where direct contact with patients does 
not occur. Long experience has demonstrated that advice, 
warnings and admonishments relative to the future bad 
effects of excesses in food, alcohol, smoking and maybe 
other items, essentially fall on deaf ears.” 

George T. Evans, M.D. 


“Be honest with your patients. Explain what you are doing 
and why. Remember your patients are intelligent people!” 
Verrill J. Fischer, M.D. 


“Be ever mindful of the underprivileged.” 
Alexander Gralnick, M.D. 


“Take care of your own health as you would your pa- 
tients.” 
Bernard Greenberg, M.D. 


“Medicine is a profession, not a trade. It should not be 


marketed as a clerk would hand out a loaf of bread or a 
pound of butter.” 
Walter Forfar Jennings, M.D. 


“Work hard’ 
James M. Kent, M.D. 


“Don't try too hard.” 
Joseph Angell, M.D. 


“Don't try to get rich too quick! Patience and kindness 
will bring patients.” 
Charles Eugene Muhleman, M.D. 


“Advice? Accept it graciously (precariously) if offered 
(even though you know it is wrong) and seek it out 
whenever faced with difficult decisions.” 

John Newdorp, M.D. 


“The advance in medical technology is mind-boggling. 
However, the laboratory and the machine shall never be 
a substitute for the judgement of the human mind or the 
reassurance of the friendly smile, the pat on the shoulder, 
or the squeeze of the hand.” 

Burnell Vauk Reaney, M.D. 


“Think big! Don’t, under any circumstances, go into solo 
practice. Remember that the government is becoming 
more and more involved in medical practice.” 

Herman A. Resnick, M.D. 


“Private practice is the epitome of the practice of 
medicine. Even though it seems to be on the decline, it 
will rise again and beat out HMOs, PPOs and govern- 
ment interference.” 

William Haeck, M.D. 


‘Develop your hobbies before you plan on retiring and 
don’t delay retirement, 65 or earlier, but absolutely by 
70. Hoping you live that long.” 

Leon H. Seidman, M.D. 


‘Don’t be afraid to blow the whistle and reject buccaneer 
practices.” 
Ralph E. Siegel, M.D. 


“You will unquestionably graduate with an excellent 
medical training. Equally or more importantly, a feeling 
of compassion for each patient will differentiate the 
average doctor from the superior physician.” 

Caroll M. Silver, M.D. 


‘Travel to every part of the world while still young enough 
to get around... . your patients will wait for you.” 
Louis Spector, M.D. 


“Resist the pressure of those who would have you cut cor- 
ners in patient care. It will only lead to patient neglect. Do 
necessary testing but don’t overburden the labs with the un- 
necessary ones. Logic will outwit the lawyers (hopefully).” 
Philip J. Stein, M.D. 
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Dreams come true 


For Beverly Anderson-Cuellar, the dream of becoming a 
doctor began with a vision — a vision of L.P.N.s wear- 
ing crisp white uniforms and pretty white hats, helping 
people at the clinic where she took her baby daughter for 
shots. 

A bank employee then, she was fascinated by the 
L.P.N.s and wanted to find out how she could become 
one. A friend suggested she become an R.N. instead, and 
she took the advice. Four years later, she was a head 
nurse at a Detroit hospital, certified in emergency and 
critical care nursing. 

It was during her nurse’s training, says Dr. Anderson- 
Cuellar, that “the desire to become a physician exploded 
within me.” 

Being a student, first for her R.N. diploma and then 
for the medical degree, wasn’t easy. She had married 
right out of high school and was divorced soon after- 
wards with a baby to raise. Her parents didn’t have 
much money to spare, and initially she knew little or 
nothing about getting loans and grants. 

But the desire was there, along with a strong deter- 
mination, a supportive family and a sustaining faith in 
God. “If it weren’t for God in my life,” says Dr. 
Anderson-Cuellar, “I don’t know what I would have 
done — getting through my loneliness, depression, fear 
of raising my daughter alone, fear of exams, so many 
things. I have turned to Him so many times, and He has 
opened doors where there was only a wall.” 

One of those walls was a particularly discouraging in- 
terview with an advisor at the University of Michigan, 
where she did her pre-med studies. The advisor told her 
she probably didn’t have what it takes to be a physician 
because of her borderline science background and sug- 
gested even nursing would probably be too difficult. In- 
stead, he recommended an allied field, such as medical 
secretary or nurse’s aide. 

Since she was an R.N. at the time, she had already 
proved the advisor at least partially wrong. Still, she 
struggled with self-doubt. “I would hear a tiny voice in 
the back of my head saying, ‘Is it true? Maybe you don't 
have what it takes. You know you have to study harder 
than some people do.” 

Fortunately, she didn’t dwell on the negative, took the 
MCATS and kept going. In 1982 she started at Rush. 

In medical school, she continued to struggle with 
doubfs and the terror of exams. More than once, she 
chuckles, only the spectre of her debts and the thought 
that it would be insane to quit kept her from throwing in 
the towel. 

Sometimes encouragement came from unlikely sources, 
from Medical Center housekeepers and department 
secretaries whose names she doesn’t even know. ‘They 
would tell me, ‘You hang in there. You're going to make 
it!’ They were so wonderful.” 

Not only did Dr. Anderson-Cuellar make it, at gradua- 
tion this year she received the David Peck Prize, an award 
given yearly to the student who has made the greatest 
contribution to the Student National Medical Association. 

Now she’s beginning the next phase of her goal — to 
become a psychiatrist. An intern at Michael Reese 


Dr. Anderson-Cuellar with daughter Jamiela Yvonne and grandson 
Kevin, Jr. 


Hospital and Medical Center, she started a six-month 
rotation in psychiatry at the Illinois State Psychiatric In- 
stitute in July. 

“I liked psychiatry as a nursing student, and in medical 
school, I just loved my psychiatric rotation,” she says. “I 
feel I have an unusual understanding of the pain caused 
by mental illness that perhaps no one else can see. Dur- 
ing my medicine rotation, I sensed that there were a lot 
of patients whose problems were related to extreme anx- 
iety, a lack of being loved, a need for attention, and so 
on.” 

She’s also very interested in depression and the 
behaviors that may stem from it, such as obesity, 
alcoholism and drug abuse. In the future she hopes to do 
research in this area. 

You'd never know it, but Dr. Anderson-Cuellar is a 
grandmother now. Daughter Jamiela Yvonne, who is 
married and expecting her second child, lives with her 
husband and son in an apartment below her mother. 
Grandson Kevin, Jr., nearly two, “is the light of my life,” 
says the new doctor. Now, during her internship, Dr. 
Anderson-Cuellar has one more thing to keep her going 
— the sight of the toddler at the window, waving hello 
when grandma comes home from work. 


The Alumni Association congratulates Dr. Anderson- 
Cuellar and all the 1987 Rush Medical College graduates. 
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Looking back on his past four years as Alumni Associa- 
tion president, ophthalmologist R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, 
recounts the Association’s accomplishments: “One of our 
main goals was to help the graduates identify with Rush 
as they became alumni and went out into residencies, 
training programs and practices,” he says. “I think we've 
done this in a number of ways.” 

Getting students active in alumni programs is the first 
step, says Dr. Olk. ‘That way graduates begin to see, 
while they’re still students, what the Alumni Association 
is doing.” 

Another way the association has introduced itself to 
Rush Medical College students, says Dr. Olk, is by in- 
creased visibility through publications (including the 
Record) and by participating in orientation week. The 
first TGIF of each new academic year is now sponsored 
by the association, for example, and the year culminates 
with the association-sponsored Commencement 
Banquet—events that enhance students’ awareness of 
alumni activities and goals. 

Helping students through scholarship and loan pro- 
grams is another goal Dr. Olk has stressed in the last few 
years, and with gratifying results. Since 1984, 43 post- 
1973 graduates have joined the Benjamin Rush Society — 
many of those in response to his generous matching gift 
challenge this past spring—and much of that philan- 
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First Lori Ann Roscetti 
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Mark Siegler, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


thropy is allocated for student financial assistance. 

To recognize alumni and friends who have demon- 
strated outstanding loyalty and support to the College 
and/or the Alumni Association, Dr. Olk and the associa- 
tion’s Executive Council also established the James A. 
Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award. Having served 
the association with distinction as an Annual Alumni 
Trustee since 1975 and as Alumni Association president 
since 1983, Dr. Olk was himself honored as a surprise 
recipient of this award at the 1987 annual meeting. 

Other accomplishments during Dr. Olk’s tenure include 
the printing of the 1986 alumni directory, reorganization 
of the Executive Council, and the amending of the associ- 
ation’s bylaws. Dr. Olk adds that he and the association 
have witnessed “the development of real philanthropic 
leadership among alumni — leadership that will have a 
favorable impact on Rush Medical College in the future.” 

In the years to come, Dr. Olk hopes that a University- 
wide alumni association, one that would include alumni 
of all four colleges as well as house staff alumni, will 
develop. “Some very good preliminary efforts have 
already been made in this area by Drs. Bone and 
Economou,” he notes. “So at least conceptually, we’re on 
the road to developing that in the future.” 

The Alumni Association extends its sincerest thanks to 
Dr. Olk for his stewardship these past four years. 


memorial lecture held 


On May 13, 1987, more than 250 faculty members, 
students and friends gathered at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center for the first Lori Ann Roscetti 


Memorial Lecture on Ethical and Humanitarian Issues in 
Medicine. 


Roscetti, a second-year medical student at the time of 
her death last year, was the victim of a senseless murder. 
In response to contributions from faculty members, 
students, parents and the special generosity of the 
Medical Center Woman’s Board, an endowment was 
created which will provide for a yearly memorial lec- 
tureship in perpetuity on ethical issues in medicine. 


The inaugural speaker was Mark Siegler, M.D., 
F.A.C.P., professor of medicine and director of the 
Center for Clinical Medical Ethics at The University of 
Chicago. His presentation was touching, eloquent and a 
fitting tribute to Lori’s memory. Dr. Siegler rarely speaks 
in Chicago and his willingness to address the Rush 
University audience added to the significance of the 
event. 


Planning is underway for the next lectureship, ten- 
tatively scheduled for later this year. 
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The photo below, taken in the Corwith Amphitheatre cir- 
ca 1938, ran in the last issue of the Record along with a 
poll taken by Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, as to the 
indentities of the young doctors. The article resulted in 
some interesting mail: 


From Harold F. Schuknecht, M.D. ’40: 

“Number 25 in the photograph of the Class of 1940 has 
been identified definitely as me by my wife. She should 
know. It is the receding hair line and something about 
the upper lip that apparently makes it definite.” 

(Number 25 was identified as either Otis R. Farley, 
who got the most votes; John Stotler; or Dr. Schuknect, 
who received the fewest votes.) 


From George L. Gill, M.D. ’39: 

“IT was most interested in your Class of ‘40 photo of 
the Corwith Amphitheater . . . . I would suggest you poll 
the Class of ‘39 as .. . I see many faces that were mem- 
bers of my class . . . that have the wrong name ascribed. 

“Number 24 is the face of Jack Carl Dysart, ‘39, my 
closest friend during medical school. We spent a lifetime in 
practice together at the Trueheart Clinic, Sterling Kansas.” 
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(Number 24 had been identified by the Class of 1940 as 
either Karl V. Kaess, who got the most votes, or Jack E. 
Lieppman.) 

“Number 11 is of Robert F. Rushmer, ‘39. Bob and I 
were close friends.” 

(Number 11 was identified as Dr. Schuknecht.) 

“Number 5 is of Luis A. Vallecillo from Puerto Rico. 
(He returned to Puerto Rico to practice.)” 

(No one in the Class of ‘40 could identify number 5.) 

“Number 7 looks surprisingly like me, but I would not 
bet on it.” 

(Number 7 was identified as Abraham I. Braude.) 

“IT am so certain of the identity of numbers 24 and 11 
that I would bet my monthly social security check 
against a peanut as to their accuracy. Believe me when I 
say many in your photo are of the Class of '39.” 


A final note: In the letter from Dr. dePeyster that ran 
with this story in the last issue, a typesetter’s error led to 
Irvin S. Siglin (#30) being incorrectly identified as Julie 
Olentine (#16). However, Dr. Siglin was correctly iden- 
tified in the list of the entire class. 
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More recollections 


In the last issue of the Record, several Rush Medical Col- 
lege alumni who graduated in the 1920s recounted what 
life was like for doctors in the early days. The recollec- 
tions and thoughts on the practice of medicine from three 
more alums follow. The piece by class agent W. Philip 
Corr, M.D. ’24 refers to a Wall Street Journal article en- 
titled “Dispirited Doctors.” The article on Louis F. Plzak, 
Sr., M.D. ’28, who also taught as a surgical assistant at 
Rush Medical College from 1928-1939, was excerpted 
from Medicine in the Midway, a University of Chicago 
publication. 


Waltman Walters, M.D. ’20 


I was born and raised in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at- 
tended Shattuck School in Faribault, Minnesota. | re- 
ceived my Bachelor of Science degree from Dartmouth 
College in 1917. Then I registered at The University of 
Chicago to take a course in clinical and experimental 
physiology in A. J. Carlson’s laboratory. He had sug- 
gested this course as a requirement for transfer of all my 
credits from Dartmouth Medical School for entry into 
Rush, which was then affiliated with The University of 
Chicago. 

In the summer of 1917 I entered Rush. Arthur D. 
Bevan was the master surgeon there, and his clinics in 
the famous amphitheater were attended not only by the 
students who were taking the medical courses but also by 
others taking courses in other subjects in special fields of 
surgery. I became acquainted with Virgil S. Counsellor 
who had transferred from Ohio State University to do his 
third and fourth years at Rush. We became good friends 
and kept in touch until his death. 

I received my degree of doctor of medicine in 1920 
after interning at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago from 
January 1919 to June 1920. While at St. Luke’s I had the 
pleasure of working with Robert Preble and Arthur Elliot 
as their intern. This was the period of the great flu 
epidemic and everyone worked doubly hard. 

In 1919 I applied for a fellowship in medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic and was accepted. I moved to Rochester, 
Minnesota, in 1920. It was Dr. Will Mayo who suggested 
I try the fields of medicine and surgery and invited me to 
dinner at his home to meet Mrs. Mayo and his daughter, 
Phoebe. This proved to be one of the happiest evenings 
of my life. My friendship with Phoebe grew, and we 
were married on February 5, 1921. We are as happy 
now, 66 years later, as we were then. I couldn’t have 
chosen a better partner to share my professional and per- 
sonal life. We had five children (one died in 1964); our 
oldest is now 65 and the youngest is 54. 

In January 1922 I transferred to the practice of surgery. 
This gave me an opportunity to work not only with Drs. 
E. Starr Judd and Vern Hunt but also allowed me to be 
first assistant for one year to Dr. Will Mayo and, on 
alternate days, to Dr. Charles Mayo. I received the 
degree of master of science in surgery from the University 
of Minnesota in 1923. 

On October 1, 1924, I was appointed to the staff of 
the Mayo Clinic as head of a section of surgery, at the 


same time being made an instructor in surgery in the 
Mayo Graduate School of Medicine. I advanced to assis- 
tant professor in 1927, associate professor in 1930, and 
professor in 1936. 

As was mandatory, at age 65 I| retired from the Mayo 
Clinic after serving it for 40 years. During those years | 
was fortunate to be invited to join several surgical 
societies such as the American, Southern, Central, and 
Western Surgical Societies and several surgical societies 
abroad. Since retirement in 1960 I have continued my in- 
terest in medicine and surgery, especially by attending 
weekly and monthly surgical meetings and lectures at 
Mayo. I also attend alumni meetings of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Rush, and the Mayo Alumni Association. 

I was an officer in the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
U.S. Army from 1925 to 1935. After my resignation from 
the Army, I accepted a commission as a Lieutenant Com- ~ 
mander in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve © 
in 1936 and was promoted to Commander in 1939. At 
the beginning of World War II, the Mayo Clinic had two 
U.S. Naval Medical Specialty Units. I headed my unit (10 
medical officers, 15 nurses, and, I believe, 10 corpsmen). / 
We were ordered to active duty from the Mayo Clinic — 
and about that time I was promoted to Captain. My ser- 
vice included being chief of surgery at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Corona, California, surgical consultant to the 
force medical officer on the staff of the Commander in 
the South Pacific Theater, and chief of surgery at the 
U.S. Naval Hospitals in Hawaii and Philadelphia. I was 
released to civilian life on February 9, 1946, with the 
grade of Captain and in 1956 was invested with the grade 
of Rear Admiral in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. 

In my early years I became especially interested in the 
surgical treatment of diseases of the liver, stomach, and 
gallbladder. From 1938 to 1962 I was editor-in-chief of 
the Archives of Surgery. I was chief editor of the Lewis- 
Walters Practice of Surgery series from 1941 to 1960. In 
1931 I wrote, with the late Albert M. Snell, Diseases of 
the Gallbladder and Bile Ducts and, with the late 
Howard K. Gray and James T. Priestly, wrote Car- 
cinoma and Other Malignant Lesions of the Stomach. 

In the years following the completion of my education 
I have returned to Dartmouth and Rush several times. In 
1934 I was elected president of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association of the Northwest; in 1937 at my 20th class 
reunion I was bestowed the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Science from Dartmouth; in 1957 I was the recipient 
of the alumni award for distinction in professional life — 
and service to nation, to state and community, and to 


Dartmouth College; and in 1970 I was named 


“Distinguished Alumnus” by the Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College. It was a great honor for me to be 
elected a Life Trustee at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s _ 
Medical Center in 1983. 

I must say that I feel very privileged to have had the 
opportunity to be associated with such fine institutions. I 
am thankful to have found such a fine partner as Phoebe 
to share all of this and to spend my retirement years ~ 
with me. Since I retired, we have done a lot of traveling - 


until the last few years. We still own our cottage at 
Wabasha, Minnesota, on the banks of the Mississippi 
River and take our 31-foot cabin cruiser out on the river 
in spring, summer, and early fall months. (We try to 
spend as many weekends down there as we can.) We 
have had this boat since 1938 and it has brought us 
much pleasure, especially when the children were grow- 
ing up. Golf has also been one of my favorite pastimes. 
Until two years ago I was playing at least once a week 
out at the Rochester Country Club but have now retired 
from this activity. I still do go for short walks early each 
morning and Phoebe and I enjoy going for short drives 
in the country around the Rochester area and getting 
together every now and then with friends. We will 
always keep in touch with all of our friends at Dart- 
mouth, Rush, and Mayo. 


W. Philip Corr, M.D. ‘24 


It seems to me we are living in an age, not only of 
“Great Expectations” but ‘““Too-Great Expectations.” 
Because of the very considerable advances in medical 
science, patients are expecting cures for almost all 
diseases. The doctors, fresh from grueling and expensive 
years of preparation, are able to use the marvelous 
discoveries provided by medical and other scientists. But 
they are unprepared for the marketplace into which they 
have been thrust. The evolutionary changes have come 
so rapidly that we are in a revolutionary situation, com- 
plete with a bit of chaos. 

Apart from that, the situation is as it always has been; 
people get sick or are injured and doctors are needed to 
care for them. There is still a large reservoir of good will 
between patients and doctors. 

The economic picture has disturbingly changed for the 
patient as well as for the doctor. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced personal problems with the various Medicare 
and other insurance forms has an inkling of the complex 
bureaucratic forms and correspondence with which a doc- 
tor must contend. The present machinery, gadgets and 
the sophisticated paramedical and market specialists re- 
quired to help what once was a simpler practice, plus the 
ever-present malpractice problem, results in an unex- 
pected, horrendous overhead. This introduces the modern 
doctor to the business world, a milieu where he is un- 
prepared — at least in most instances. 

When one considers the average income of doctors 
nowadays, stated in this article to be $113,000 (net?), it 
is generally felt, with good reason, that such an income 
assuages much of the doctor’s pain. It should be pointed 
out that some doctors earn ten times what equally 
qualified and hard-working M.D.s make. Doing pro- 
cedures pays much better than giving professional advice. 

Consider that poor doctor who “has been practicing 
five years but still has about $100,000 of medical school 
loans and related debts to pay. He is miserable and 
depressed.” I don’t recall being “miserable and depressed’ 
during the 14 years it took me to reach the stage where 
my assets balanced -my debts, after finishing medical 
school. And I had normal good luck and health during 
that period. 

When I think of the problems my mother M.D. had to 
contend with in her rural practice in Wisconsin, I think 
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that what most doctors are now contending with is a 
“piece of cake.” 

If my two grandsons, who are soon to enter medical 
schools, were to ask me (and they haven't ), whether 
they are making a wise choice of a career, my answer to 
them would be a resounding “Yes”, as I am sure they are 
going into medicine as a profession and not as a 
business. My idea of a professional is a person, specially 
trained and educated, who considers the interests of his 
patient (client, customer) before his own. 

Problems abound in the practice of medicine and tough 
decisions are not infrequently made. Physicians and 
surgeons are often accused of “playing God,” and 
sometimes doctors feel they are. The practice of medicine 
is no place for the fainthearted. 


Louis F. Plzak, Sr., M.D. '28 


I decided to become a physician at the age of 15 when 
I saved the life of one of our pet chickens whose gullet 
became so enlarged it could not eat or drink. One after- 
noon after school when no one was at home, | performed 
an operation on the sick chick; I opened up the gullet, 
cleaned it out and closed it in one layer by a single con- 
tinuous stitch like a tailor would use to repair clothes. I 
was gratified to see that, immediately upon release, the 
chicken ran for the nearby pan of water and began to 
drink with gusto. Talk about early ambulation post- 
operatively! The recovery was without event and our 
family pet lived on in good health. The ability to save 
my pet's life furthered my compassion and reverence for 
life, and fostered a great happiness and joy in performing 
great deeds and in helping others. 

Three years later, after high school and two years of 
college at the College of Pharmacy at the University of 
Illinois to earn my first academic degree of PhG 
(graduate in pharmacy), I entered The University of 
Chicago as an undergraduate premedical student. 

The required premedical studies included classes in the 
basic sciences and the humanities. . . 

I always kept in mind the ancient proverb, “Knowledge 
is proud of what it knows but Wisdom is humbled by 
how little it really understands.” Independently, I con- 
tinued to read the works of the great minds of the past, 
the discourses of Socrates that were recorded by his 
pupil, Plato, the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the 
words of Descartes, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Goethe and, 
more recently, Sir William Osler, who was one of the 
last classical physicians of this century, as well as the 
works of Louis Pasteur, Albert Schweitzer, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Albert Einstein. With this illustrious 
background, I sought to blend the thoughts of many 
scholars and teachers. . . 

I have spent the last 60 years in practice and as a 
teacher, physician and surgeon. Even now, I continue in 
a volunteer capacity as a surgical consultant at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Philadelphia. | have 
enjoyed a full and happy life that has earned for me the 
trust and respect of the people who | am proud to say 
call me ‘Dr. Lou.’ My happy life has been fortified by 
my own motto: “The joy in living is in learning and in 
serving.” 
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Rush University Day — A springtime tradition 
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Every year, Rush University students take a break from classes 
to enjoy spring’s arrival. Last spring Rush University Day was 
held on May 6, and the students celebrated with a picnic and 
events like a pie-eating contest, a student/faculty tennis tour- 
nament, and sack races on the Schweppe-Sprague lawn. On 
this page (clockwise): Amy Tappin, who graduated from the 
College of Nursing in June, digs in at the pie-eating contest. 
Joe Swihart, registrar, serves up some lunch. And Edward 
Herba, M.D., assistant professor, neurological sciences, makes 
a winning shot in the tennis tournament. 


By Larry J. Goodman, M.D. 
Associate Dean, Medical Student Programs 


Rush Medical College needs the help of its alumni with 
two important new programs. 

This year we are beginning a telephone follow-up to 
Rush Medical College applicants who are sent letters of 
acceptance. The caller, a current Rush student or Rush 
alum, will offer congratulations and a personal view of 
Rush Medical College. We are not expecting alumni to 
answer specific questions about the curriculum, but 
rather to help us ensure that these students’ first signifi- 
cant contact with Rush is a warm and personal one. 
Most Rush students and graduates list the friendly at- 
mosphere both in the medical school and the Medical 
Center among the college’s strongest points. Your phone 
call can help set the tone of our relationship with a pro- 
spective new student in a manner that no letter possibly 
could. Several undergraduate colleges contact applicants 
in this manner. They report a significant positive in- 
fluence on the student, particularly those offered multiple 
acceptances. 

We are also trying to firm up our network of grads 
willing to help Rush students as they go through the ap- 
plication and interview process of the match. Are you 
willing to advise a Rush student interested in your 
specialty? Students want to know everything: specifics 
about a career and a program; what it’s like to live in a 
certain area of the country; information about large pro- 
grams in major metropolitan areas and about quality 
smaller community-based programs. Also, interviewing 
outside the Chicago area is costly. Would you be willing 
to put a student up for one or two nights while he/she 
interviews near you? 

This is an important time for the medical college. Al- 


Larry J. Goodman, M.D., has been appointed 
associate dean for medical student programs of 
Rush Medical College. Dr. Goodman is currently an 
assistant professor in the Department of Internal 
Medicine at the Medical Center, with a subspecialty 
in infectious disease. He completed his residency 
training at the Medical Center in the Department of 
Internal Medicine, Section of Infectious Disease, and 
served as chief medical resident for one Mea: This 
year he received the i 
Phoenix Award as outstand- 

ing physician-teacher as 
voted by the graduating 
students of Rush Medical 
College. In addition to his 
administrative duties in the 
Dean’s Office, Dr. Good- 
man will continue both his 
clinical and research efforts 
in the area of infectious 
disease. 


Larry J. Goodman, M.D. 
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though we have a long tradition, we are, in a sense, still 
young. Your willingness to help a student make a major 
career decision — whether to come to Rush Medical Col- 
lege or to select a certain area of medicine in which to 
practice — will extend Rush’s tradition and keep you 
directly involved with our students. 

We need your help. Please call Jan Schmidt, ad- 
ministrative director for medical student programs, at 
(312) 942-6913. Identify yourself as a Rush alum and tell 
her which of these programs you'd be willing to help 
with. Be sure to leave your phone number, name and ad- 
dress. With your support, Rush Medical College will con- 
tinue to attract and educate individuals of ability and 
commitment, and we thank you. 


New Brainard biography 
portrays a ‘modern man’ 


Saga of a Surgeon: The Life of Daniel Brainard, M.D., 
by Janet Kinney, M.D., emeritus, internal medicine at 
Rush, was published this fall by Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. The biography of Brainard, 
founder of Rush Medical College, is a volume in the 
School of Medicine’s Medical Humanities Series. 


Dr. Kinney began the book as a result of a post- 
retirement project to help Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. 
‘34, organize the Rare Book Room of the Rush University 
Library. She found herself collecting and analyzing Dr. 
Brainard’s writings, found chiefly in the Illinois Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


One thing led to another, and soon Dr. Kinney’s 
biography of Brainard’s life and work was underway. 

“He had a very modern approach to surgery,” says Dr. 
Kinney. “He believed in a thorough study of any surgical 
procedure before it was performed and a sharing of the 
results with other interested physicians.” 

In Brainard’s days, explains Dr. Kinney, most physi- 
cians learned their profession in an apprentice-like ar- 
rangement; a physician passed along his ideas and tech- 
niques to his student. Of course, this meant medical prac- 
tices varied greatly. In addition, many offshoots of 
medicine, such as homeopathy and nature remedies, add- 
ed to the confusion about what “good medicine” really 
meant. 


Brainard was interested in many things, says Dr. Kin- 
ney, especially the treatment of fractures, a subject of 
concern to surgeons of that day. “He also had an open 
mind to new techniques and ideas. For example, after 
reading about ether anesthesia, he used it carefully and 
then accepted it eagerly.” 


The book, the result of almost five years of work by 
Dr. Kinney, will be available this fall at the Rush Univer- 
sity bookstore. 
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Class of ‘87 appointed to residencies 


From: Nearly three-fourths of the 112 members of the 


Class of ’87 are originally from the greater Chicago area, 


and more than half entered Rush Medical College from 
Illinois colleges. While half the class had majored in 
biology or chemistry, the other half represented majors 


that included English literature and philosophy. Thirty-six 
percent of the class is female, and the Class of ‘87 is the 


last to have Knox College students from the M-1 year. 


To: More than half of the class is staying in Chicago for 
residency training programs, 21 in the Rush system. 
Graduates are also going to institutions such as Yale, 
UCLA and the Mayo Clinic for postgraduate education. 
In the National Residency Matching Program, more than 
half the class got its first choice, and 87 percent got a 
first, second or third choice. Specialties selected include 
medicine (30 percent), surgery (26 percent), and family 
practice (22 percent). A complete list of residency ap- 


pointments follows. 


Nils Anderson 
Oakland Navy Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Beverly Anderson-Cuellar 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Psychiatry 


Michael A. Arcomano 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine (preliminary) 


Carol A. Barrette 
Yale-New Haven Hospital 
Orthopedics 


Eric H. Benink 
Christ Hospital 
Emergency Medicine 


Jane E. Billeter 
Lutheran General Hospital 
Family Practice 


Michael S. Birndorf 


Blodgett Memorial Medical Center 


Plastic Surgery 


Betsy J. Bittman 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
Oregon Health Sciences 
Psychiatry 

New York Hospital-Cornell 


Peter F. Bornstein 
Henry Ford Hospital 
Medicine/Pediatrics 


Melanie M. Brandabur 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
St. Joseph Hospital 

Neurology 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Michelle D. Bricker 
U. of Minnesota Hospitals 
Internal Medicine 


David J. Brockman 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Surgery 


Diane M. Butterfield 
U. of Chicago Medical Center 
Pediatrics 


Jack V. Carlisle 
Mayo Grad SOM-Rochester 
Family Practice 


Pamela M. Cawley-Donlan 
Transitional 

Evanston Hospital 
Diagnostic Radiology 

U. of Minnesota 


KwanHo Chong 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Surgery (preliminary) 


Jonathan S. Cohen 
Medical Center Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Maureen Cooper 
Geisinger Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Mark A. DeSilva 
Christ Hospital 
Emergency Medicine 


Catherine D. Deamant 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Christopher J. DeWald 
U. of Illinois Hospital 
Orthopedics 


Kirk M. Druey 
The New York Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Susan P. Etheridge 
U. of Minnesota Hospital 
Pediatrics 


Paul K. Feldman 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Family Practice 


Anit Dolores Ponce de Leon Ford 
Cook County Hospital 
Family Practice 


James E. Frame 
St. Vincent/Toledo Hospital 
Emergency Medicine 


Kim Gaitskill 
U. Health Center-Pittsburgh 
Psychiatry 


Gregg S. Garbin 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Anesthesiology 

U. of California-SF 


Beth L. Ginsburg 
U. of Chicago Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Robert S. Goldberg 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Orthopedics 


Mitchell Goldman 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Ron Y. Goldstein 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Surgery 


Cynthia L. Gould 
Ohio State U. Hospital 
Pediatrics 


John E. Hipskind 
Jacksonville Naval Hospital 
Family Practice 


David P. Hockett 
LaGrange Memorial Hospital 
Family Practice 


Bert S. Hodous 
Hennepin Co. Medical Center 
Family Practice 


Kathleen S. Horning 
Swedish Covenant Hospital 
Family Practice 


Gregory M. Hrasky 
Blodgett Memorial Medical Center 
Transitional 


Thomas R. Hurley 
Surgery (preliminary) and neurosurgery 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Kathleen H. Johnson 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Psychiatry 


George J. Kallins 
LA County-USC Medical Center 
Obstetrics/ Gynecology 


Kent T. Kamradt 
Ravenswood Hospital 
Family Practice 


Paul A. Karazija 
Medical College of Wisconsin 
Internal Medicine 


Janice M. Krakora-Looby 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Pediatrics 


John E. Langenfeld 
UMDNJ-New Jersey Medical School 
Surgery 


Paul E. Later 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
McGaw Medical Center 
Neurology 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Kathryn A. Lemmerman 
U. Connecticut SOM 
Family Practice 


Susan L. Letchinger 
Transitional 

Swedish Covenant Hospital 
Ophthalmology 

U. of Illinois 


Frederic E. Levy 

Surgery (preliminary) 
Hennepin Co. Medical Center 
Otolaryngology 

U. of Minnesota 


Mark A. Levy 
U. Health Center-Pittsburgh 
Internal Medicine 


James T. Link 
Fairview Hospital 
Surgery 


Jeffrey M. Lisowski 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Brian K. Locker 
Keesler Hospital (Air Force residency) 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Steven M. Malkin 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Internal Medicine/Primary Care 


Dean A. Manus 
Valley Medicine Center-Fresno 
Surgery 


Abraham Mathew 
Transitional 

Swedish Covenant Hospital 
Anesthesiology 

McGaw Medical Center 


Susan B. Maurer 
U. Kansas SOM-KC 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Suzanne I. McMannis 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Pediatrics 


Mary L. Meengs 
St. Joseph Hospital 
Family Practice 


Menachem M. Meller 

Surgery (preliminary) 
Presbyterian/U. PA Medical Center 
Orthopedics 

Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Helen R. Minciotti 
U. of Chicago Medical Center 


Pediatrics 


Louis C. Montana 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Surgery 


Catherine M. Monti 
U. Washington: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Michele D. Morrison 
Lutheran General Hospital 
Family Practice 


Joan C. Murray 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Timothy E. Napier 
Marshfield/U. Wisconsin 
Surgery 


JoAnn M. Olsen 
Presbyterian-St. Lukes Hospital 
Psychiatry 


Thomas Y. Pang 
McGaw Medical Center 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


Guy J. Petruzzelli 

Surgery (preliminary) 

U. Health Center-Pittsburgh 
Otolaryngology 

U. of Pittsburgh 


Raymond L. Pierce 
Lutheran General Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Nicholas G. Recchia 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Family Practice 


Frank A. Reda III 
SIU School of Medicine: Affiliates 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Maureen Seeley Richards 
Transitional 

Ravenswood Hospital 
Ophthalmology 

Medical College-Wisconsin 


Fred Richardson, Jr. 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Family Practice 


Kar] M. Rogers 
Baptist Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Steven E. Ryan 
Hinsdale Hospital 
Family Practice 


John A. Sahs 
NYU Medical Center 
Psychiatry 


Alan B. Sandler 
Yale-New Haven Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Jay I. Sandlow 
U. of Iowa 
Urology 


Michael L. Savitt 
Transitional 
Columbus Hospital 
Ophthalmology 

U. of Pittsburgh 


Lisa Schiller 
Jewish Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


David J. Schleicher 
U. Michigan Hospital 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Glenn J. Schultes 
Family Practice 
U. of Wisconsin 


David N. Schwartz 
U. Washington: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Commencement was a busy weekend for Wade Wernecke, M.D. Graduation on 
Saturday; his marriage to Jann Miyamoto, who graduated from the College of Nurs- 
ing, on Sunday. Wade is now a resident at the Mayo Graduate School of Medicine in 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


Mark W. Sebastian 
Duke U. Medical Center 


Surgery 


Christine H. Shih 
MacNeal Hospital 
Family Practice 


Teresa J. Siebeneck 
U. of Illinois Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Faith Stahl-Sarfarazi 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
Ophthalmology 

Sinai Hospital-Baltimore 


Laura A. Steffen 
U. of Arkansas 
Dermatology 


Virginia A. Stowell 
Madigan Hospital (Army residency) 
Surgery 


Lucy E. Suwarsa 
UCLA Medical Center 
Family Practice 


Gabor C. Taganyi 
Grant Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Neil J. Thomas 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Surgery 


Tim J. Vega 
U. IL-Peoria - St. Francis 
Family Practice 


Thomas L. Waidzunas 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Family Practice 


Veronica A. Walter 
St. Francis Hospital 
Transitional 


Gary E. Waters 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Randall T. Weingarten 
Surgery (preliminary) and 
Otolaryngology 

U. of Illinois 


Mitchell R. Weisberg 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Wade C. Wernecke 
Mayo Grad SOM-Rochester 
Family Practice 


Mark A. Wiechert 
Iowa Lutheran Hospital 
Family Practice 


Mark D. Wiederhold 
Scripps Clinic-Green Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Susan Wilcoski 
Swedish Covenant Hospital 
Family Practice 


Michael B. Wohlfeiler 
Jackson Memorial Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Daniel J. Yousif 

Internal Medicine (preliminary) 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Anesthesiology 

Duke U. Medical Center 


Steven C. Yuill 
Army, Tripler Hospital 
Surgery 


Anne B. Zielinski 
U. of Chicago Medical Center 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 
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A total of 174 residents and fellows, including 25 
graduates of Rush University, joined the Medical Center's 
house staff on July 1. A list of new members follows. 
Fellows are indicated with an asterisk (*). 


Anesthesiology 


James M. Adkins, 
M.D. ’87—University of Illinois 


Nell C. Flusche-Martin, 
M.D. ’87—University of Colorado 


* Scott Hompland, 

D.O. '81—College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery 

Training—The University of 
Chicago Hospitals 

Chicago, Illinois 

Garden City Hospital 

Garden City, Michigan 


Donald H. Jones, 

D.O. '86—University of 
Osteopathic Medicine and 
Health Sciences 

Training—Detroit Osteopathic 
Hospital 

Highland Park, Michigan 

Bicounty Community Hospital 

Warren, Michigan 


Avrimin Kogan, 

M.D. ‘86—Rush Medical College 

Training—Booth Memorial 
Hospital 

Flushing, New York 


Roger H. Lee, 
M.D. '87—Ohio State University 


Vladimir Livschutz 

M.D. ’85—Rush Medical College 
Training—Illinois Masonic Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wai Tak Loh, 

M.D. ’85—University of Illinois 

Training—MacNeal Memorial 
Hospital 

Berwyn, Illinois 

University of Illinois Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Barbara Naylor, 
M.D. ‘87—St. Louis University 


* 


Samuel M. Parnass, 

M.D. '’82—Tel Aviv University, 
Israel 

Training—Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Scott Kevin Pittman, 

M.D. '86—University of lowa 
Training—St. Mary’s Hospital 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


James A. Reiman, 

M.D. ’86—University of 
South Carolina 

Training—Loyola University 
Medical Center 

Maywood, Illinois 


* 


David Mitchell Rothenberg, 

M.D. 81—University of Illinois 
Training—Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center (Internal 
Medicine and Anesthesiology) 

Chicago, Illinois 


Kevin Schmidt, 

M.D. ’84—University of Iowa 
Training—University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Edward Villaflor, 
M.D.’87—Loyola University 


Cardiology 


* Brian H. Albert, 
M.D. ’84—University of Illinois 
Training—University of Illinois 
Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


* Kurt Erickson, 
M.D. ’84—University of Illinois 
Training—Loyola University 
Medical Center 
Maywood, Illinois 


* David S. Looyenga, 
M.D. '82—Wayne State University 
Training—Butterworth Hospital 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


* Robert T. Obma, 
M.D. ’65—University of Wisconsin 
Training—Philadelphia General 
Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mayo Clinics 
Rochester, Minnesota 
University of Illinois Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cardiovascular Surgery 
Thomas Benton Washburn, Jr., 
M.D. ’82—University of Virginia 
Training—University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dental Surgery 


Pamela Jean Johnson, 
D.D.S. '87—Marquette University 


Fellows, residents Medical Center 


Elizabeth C. Szrom, 
D.D.S. '87—University of Illinois 


Dermatology 


Julie Anne Moore, 

M.D. ’86—Creighton University 

Training—University of Iowa 
Hospital and Clinics 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Diagnostic Radiology 


* 


* 


Michael G. Arthofer, 

M.D. ’83—Rush Medical College 

Training—Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Michael Bisceglin, 

M.D. '83—University of 
Massachusetts 

Training—University of 
Massachusetts Medical Center 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


David B. Koch, 
M.D. ’83—Vanderbilt University 
Training—Cook County Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gina Lowe, 

M.D. ’86—Northwestern University 

Training—Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Ari D. Mintz, 

M.D. '86—Northwestern University 
Training—Columbus Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michael J. Thompson, 
M.D. '86—University of 
Massachusetts 
Training—Faulkner Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Digestive Diseases 


* 


* 


David Chang Chua, 

M.D. ‘80—UST College of 
Medicine, Philippines 

Training—Wayne State University 
Affiliated Hospitals 

Detroit, Michigan 

Loyola University Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sheldon Sloan, 

M.D. ’83—Rush Medical College 

Training—Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Family Practice 


Robert F. Boll, 
D.O. '87—Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 


house staff 


Paul K. Feldman, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Nicholas G. Recchia, 
M.D. ‘87—Rush Medical College 


Barbara A. Renwick, 
M.D. '87—University of Wisconsin 


Fred Richardson Jr. 
M.D. ‘87—Rush Medical College 


Marie A. Veldman, 
D.O. ’87—Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 


Mark T. Veldman, 

D.O. ‘86—Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training—Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Thomas L. Waidzunas, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


William D. Weaver, Jr, 

D.O. ’86—University of Health 
Sciences College of Osteopathic 
Medicine 

Training—Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Chicago, Illinois 

Baylor University Medical Center 

Dallas, Texas 


General Surgery 


KwanHo Chong, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Mark Guy, 

M.D. ’86—Texas A & M 
Training—LSU Shreveport-Flexible 
Shreveport, Louisianna 


* Marquis Hart, 


M.D. ’83—Johns Hopkins Medical 

School 

Training—Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center 

Los Angeles, California 


Wade Hsu, 
M.D.'87—University of Michigan 


Steve Laverson, 

M.D. '83—University of Maryland 

Training—University of 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

University of Southern 
California—L.A. County 
Hospital 

Los Angeles, California 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 


Robert L. Loiben, 
M.D. '87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Alexander C. Miller, 
M.D. '87—University of Iowa 


Louis C. Montana, 
M.D. '87—Rush Medical College 


Richard L. Noren, 
M.D. '87—Washington University 


Earl M. Norman, 
M.D. '87—Temple University 


Kevin L. O'Halloran, 
M.D. ’87—University of Illinois 


John P. Plante, 
M.D. '87.Wayne State University 


Charles M. Platz, 
M.D. '87—University of Iowa 


Michael D. Schauber, 

M.D. ‘85—University of Maryland 

Training—Wilford Hall Medical 
Center 

San Antonio, Texas 


Patrick J. Sweeney, 
M.D. ‘87 
Ohio State University 


Thomas J. Takach, 

M.D. ’81—State University of 
New York 

Training—University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

National Institutes of Health 

Bethesda, Maryland 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


David O. Woodard, 
M.D. '87—State University of New 
York—HSC 


a Hand Surgery 


* Harold M. Griffiths, 

M.D. ‘62—George Washington 
University 

Training—Latter Day Saints 
Hospital 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Juaquin General Hospital 

Stockton, California 

Indiana University Medical Center 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


by Hematology 


* Riaz Elahi, 

M.B., B.S. '82—Dow Medical 
College, Pakistan 

Training—Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sue Tsuda, 

M.D. ’84—Northwestern University 
Training—Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 


Immunology/Microbiology 


Heyung Ko, 

M.D. '81—EWHA Womans 
University, Korea 

Training—Georgetown University 
Medical Center (Pediatrics) 

Washington, D.C. 


Rabinder Singh Sidhu, 

M.B.B.S. ‘83—Armed Forces 
Medical College, India 

Training—Valley Medical Center 

Fresno, California 

Command Hospital 

Chandigarh, India 


Internal Medicine 


Michael A. Arcomano, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Elizabeth Ann Baker, 

M.D. '87—Loyola University 

Training—Loyola University 
Medical Center 

Maywood, Illinois 


Jon Robert Beacher, 
M.D. ‘87—The University of 
Chicago 


Joseph A. Bick, 
M.D. ’87—University of Michigan 


Kevin Michael Chan, 
M.D. '87—Wayne State University 


Ronald A. Charles, 
M.D. '87—Wayne State University 


Michael L. Cohan, 
M.D. '87—Jefferson Medical 
College 


Joseph V. Condon, Jr., 
M.D. ‘87—University of Miami 


Franklin D. Friedman, 
M.D. '87—The University of 
Chicago 


Hans Fuchs (Fox), 
M.D. '87—Case Western Reserve 


Mitchell Goldman, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Julie Daryl Goldstein, 
M.D. '87—University of Missouri 


William A. Johnson, 
M.D. '87—The University of 
Chicago 


Anthony G. Jones, 
M.D. '87—University of Illinois 


Nancy Kemp, 
M.D. '87—University of Colorado 


Joel Steven Klein, 
M.D. ’87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Philip B. Krause, 
M.D. '87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Pui-Yan Kwok, 
M.D. '87, Ph.D.—The University 
of Chicago 


Jeremey Levin, 
M.D. '87—University of Illinois 


Jeffrey M. Lisowski, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Alan Richard Malina, 
M.D. ‘87—University of 
Connecticut 


Cynthia J. Manfredi, 
M.D. ‘87—Loyola University 


Joan C. Murray, 
M.D. ‘87—Rush Medical College 


Mark Allen Norling, 
M.D. ’87—Oregon Health Sciences 
University 


Ted P. Patras, 
M.D. ’87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Joseph D. Phaneuf, 
M.D. ’87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Mary M. Remien, 
M.D. '87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Elizabeth Ann Schupp, 
M.D. ’87—University of Kansas 


Lawrence Sichel, 
M.D. ’87—University of Michigan 


James F. Sullivan, 
M.D. ’87—University of Michigan 


Mitchell R. Weisberg, 
M.D. '87—Rush Medical College 


Neonatology 


Jose Roitman, 

M.D. ’80—Universidad Javeriana 
Facultad de Medicina, Colombia 

Training—Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Neurology 


* Marlene Emilie Dietrich, 

M.D. ’83—The University of 
Chicago 

Training—Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 

The University of Chicago 
Hospitals 

Chicago, Illinois 


John W. Melton, 

M.D. ’85—Tulane University 
Training—Northwestern University 
Chicago, Illinois 

Tulane University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Lea H. Rayman, 

M.D. '86—Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine 

Training—Carney Hospital 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Mark A. Simaga, 

M.D. ‘86—Rush Medical College 

Training—MacNeal Memorial 
Hospital 

Berwyn, Illinois 


Neuroradiology 


Andres Cezar O. Crame, 

M.D. ‘68—University of Santo 
Tomas, 

Philippines 

Training—Detroit General Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mt. Carmel Mercy Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 

Oakwood Hospital 

Dearborn, Michigan 


Neurosurgery 
Thomas R. Hurley, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 
(General Surgery, PGY I) 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Christine L. Anderson, 
M.D. ‘87—Loyola University 


Edward C. Grendys, 


M.D. ’87—Northwestern University 


Phillip A. D. Higgins, 

M.D. ‘85—University of Florida 

Training—Allegheny General 
Hospital 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


John P. Josupait, 

M.D. ‘86—Rush Medical College 

Training—MacNeal Memorial 
Hospital 

Berwyn, Illinois 


Andrew A. Roth, 
M.D. '87—Loyola University 


Timothy E. Vierling, 
M.D. '87—St. Louis University 


Gary E. Waters, 
M.D. '’87—Rush Medical College 


Thomas Richard Wigton, 
M.D. '87—Medical College of 
Ohio 


(continued on next page) 
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B Oncology 


* Daniel Bruetman, 


M.D. '83—University of Buenos 
Aires 

Argentina 

Training—Christ Hospital 

Oak Lawn, Illinois 


e Ophthalmology 
* Richard Mark Hatfield, 


M.D. ’83—Marshall University 
Training—Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 
University of Illinois Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Matthew Dean Kay, 
M.D. ‘87—Temple University 


Richard Mark Lipman, 

M.D. '87—The University of 
Chicago 

(General Surgery, PGY I) 


is Orthopedic Surgery 


* 


George A. Frey, 
M.D. ’87—Georgetown University 


Mark E. Hastings, 
M.D. '87—Northwestern University 


Joshua J. Jacobs, 

M.D. '81—University of Illinois 

Training—University of 
Illinois/Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Massachusetts General Hospital 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Timothy S. Hart, 
M.D. '87—Georgetown University 


Fred Turner, 

M.D. ’85—Rush Medical College 

Training—Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

(General Surgery) 

Chicago, Illinois 


By Otolaryngology 


Steven Marc Hirsch, 
M.D. ’87—Ohio State University 


ie Pathology 
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Jelena Berena, 
M.D.’84—Semmelweis Medical 
University, Hungary 


Susan E. Crawford, 

D.O. '86—Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training—Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospital, Olympia Fields Medical 
Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Vesna Jancic, 
M.D. ’87—Loyola University 


Polina Zaytsev, 

M.D. '74—Medical School of 
Pediatrics, U.S.S-.R. 

Training—Lutheran General 
Hospital 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


Pediatrics 


Gisela Gonzalez Artiles, 

M.D. ‘83—Universidad Central Del 
Este, San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic 

Training—Cleveland Metropolitan 
General Hospital 

Cleveland, Ohio 


April Bellamy, 
M.D. '87—Howard University 


Subash Chander, 

M.D. '75—T.D. Medical College, 
India 

Training—Safdarjawgh Hospital 

New Delhi, India 

Rutherham General Hospital 

England 


Taj Elahi, 

M.B., B.S. ‘85—Dow Medical 
College, Pakistan 

Training—Dow Medical College 
and Civil Hospital 

Karachi, Pakistan 


Elizabeth A. Finley-Belgrad, 
M.D. '87—Northwestern University 


Waddah J. Hashem, 

M.B.B.S., ‘78—University of 
Jordan 

Training—UJH and King Hussein 
Medical Center 

Amman, Jordan 

University of Jordan Hospital 

Amman, Jordan 


Mohamed Nazhat Jabri, 

M.D. ’83—Aleppo Medical School, 
Syria 

Training—Aleppo University 
Hospital 

Aleppo, Syria 

Stanford, University Medical 
Center 

Stanford, California 


Imelda P. Lacayanga, 

M.D. ‘81—University of Santo 
Tomas, Philippines 

Training—Mount Sinai Medical 
Center 

New York, New York 

Makati Medical Center 

Philippines 

Medical Center of Manila 

Philippines 


Janice M. Krakora-Looby, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Linda Korach Lopata, 
M.D. '87—University of Illinois 


Keith Joseph Moll, 

M.D. ‘'86—University of 
Missouri-Columbia 

Training—Deaconess Hospital 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Chad K. Oh, 
M.D. ’83—Kyung Hee Medical 
School, S. Korea 


Belinda Radis, 

M.D. ‘84—University of 
Witwatersrand, South Africa 
Training—Johannesburg Hospital 

South Africa 


K.C. Ravishankar, 

M.B.B.S. ‘79—St. John’s Medical 
College, India 

Training—St. Martha’s Hospital 

Bangialore, India 

St. John’s Medical College and 
Hospital 

Bangialore, India 


Syed M. Maseehur Rehman, 
M.B.B.S. ‘83—Dow Medical 

College, Pakistan 
Training—Civil Hospital 
Karachi, Pakistan 


Francoise Rizk 

M.D. ’70—St. Joseph University 
Lebanon 

Training—Hotel. Dieu de France 
Beirut, Lebanon 

American University 

Beirut, Lebanon 


Suman Sharma, 

M.D. ’'76—Sarojini Naidu Medical 
School, India 

Training—Kalawati Saran 
Childrens 

New Delhi, India 

Cardinal Glennon Childrens 
Hospital 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Athina Sikavitsas, 

D.O. '86—University of 
Osteopathic Medicine and Health 
Sciences 

Training—Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Elisabeth A. Simon, 

Licensed Physician, ‘85—University 
of Aachen, Germany 

Training—Gilead Hospital 

Bielefeld, Germany 


Geetha Sivam, 

M.B., B.S., ‘78—Thanjauur 
Medical College, India 

Training—Thanjauur Medical 
College Hospital 

Thanjauur/Tamknadu, India 


Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 


Jonathan Leeds Costa, 

M.D. ‘72, Ph.D.—The University 
of Chicago 

Training—Clinical Center, National 
Institutes of Health 

Bethesda, Maryland 


Douglas K. Eggert, 

M.D. ‘85—University of North 
Dakota 

Training—LSU/Charity Hospital of 
New Orleans 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Ross W. Lambert, Jr., 

M.D. ’75—The University of 
Chicago 

Training—The University of lowa 

Iowa City, lowa 

The University of Chicago 
Hospitals, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Michael P. Martire, 

M.D. '86—University of Illinois 
Training—St. Anthony’s, Swedish 
American, Rockford Memorial 

Rockford, Illinois 
Borgess, Bronson Methodist 
Kalamzoo, Michigan 


Belinda Ann Merrit-Harris, 

M.D. '86—University of Illinois 

Training—Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Gregory Ward, 

M.D. ‘86—Medical College of 
Ohio 

Training —Oakwood Hospital 

Dearborn, Michigan 


Plastic Surgery 


Sami M. Bittar, 

M.D. ‘'80—Damascus University, 
Syria 

Training—The Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Psychiatry 


* Phyllis E. Amabile, 


J.D., M.D. ‘83—Northwestern 
University 

Training—University of Illinois 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Glynda V. Davis-Maxam, 
M.D. ’87—University of 
Missouri-Columbia 


Kathleen H. Johnson, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Judith Eileen Kniffin, 
M.D. ’87—Loyola University 


* Renee Mehlinger-Mitchell, 
M.D. ‘'81—University of Illinois 
Training —Rush-Presbyterian-St. 

Luke’s Medical Center 
Chicago, Illinois 
The University of Chicago 
Hospitals 
Chicago, Illinois 


JoAnn M. Olsen, 
M.D. ’87—Rush Medical College 


Robert B. Shulman, 
M.D. ’87—UHS/The Chicago 
Medical School 


Andrea Strumpf, 

M.D. ’84—Rush Medical College 
Training—Beth Israel Hospital 
New York, New York 


| Psychology and Social Sciences 


Elizabeth H. Akey, 

Ph.D. (pending)—Purdue 
University 

Training—Speech & Hearing Clinic 
Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 

Barry County Mental Health Care 

Hastings, Michigan 


Denise E. Baulieu, 
Ph.D. (pending)—Rush University 


Cynthia D’Amico, 
Ph.D. (pending) -UHS/The 
Chicago Medical School 


Debra A. Grosse, 

Ph.D. (pending)—Rush University 

Training —Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Julie R. Hergenrather, 

Ph.D. (pending)—University of 
Illinois 

Training—University of Illinois 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center 

* Chicago, Illinois 


Alison Yearwood Kirk, 
Ph.D. ‘'87—Vanderbilt University 


Michael Earl Nunley, 
Ph.D. (pending)—University of 
North Dakota 


Jeffrey L. Santee, 
Ph.D. (pending)—Illinois School of 
Professional Psychology 


New Medical Center resident Michael L. Cohan, M.D., visits one of his patients on 2 Kellogg. 


Kathleen S. Sexten-Radek, 
M.S. ’81—Illinois Institute of 
Technology 


Christoper Vye, 

B.A. '82—University of Minnesota 

Training—St. Paul-Ramsey Medical 
Center 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Pulmonary Medicine 


Judith Cohn, 

M.D. ’83—Northwestern 
University 

Ph.D. '77—University of 
Pennsylvania 

Training—Robert Wood Johnson 
University Hospital 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Hines VA Hospital 

Hines, Illinois 


Rheumatology 


Giles Campion, 

MB ChB '80—University of Bristol, 
England 

Training Hammersmith 

Hospital/Brompton/St. 
Bartholomew’s London, England 

Royal National Hospital for 
Rheumatic Diseases 

Bath, England 

Bristol Royal Infirmary 

Bristol, England 


Spinal Surgery 


* Alexander Kandabarow, 
M.D. ’82—UMDNJ-Rutgers 
Training—Presbyterian University 
Hospital—University of 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


* Steven Mardjelko, 
M.D. ‘82—University of Illinois 
Training—University of Illinois 
Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Therapeutic Radiology 


Scott L. Ackley, 
M.D. ’87—Loyola University 


Young-Ran Susan Kim, 
M.D. ‘87—University of Vermont 


Urology 


Raymond Herr, 
M.D. ’87—University of Colorado 
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ESE 


philanthropy report 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center continues to 
demonstrate the strength of its philanthropic tradition by 
marking another impressive achievement: $13.3 million! 
An analysis of that total shows that individuals, in- 
cluding Rush Medical College alumni, accounted for 52.5 
percent of total philanthropic giving to Rush. The re- 
mainder came from health organizations and agencies (7 
percent), foundations (16.7 percent) and corporations 
(23.7 percent). A record $14.4 million in outside research 
support was awarded to Rush University researchers last 
year—a significant achievement for such a young 
academic enterprise and a tribute to the growing stature 
we enjoy among our peers in the health professions. 
Detailed information on giving from Rush Medical 
College graduates follows. A comparison of the last two 
years shows that our dollar totals were up considerably, 
thanks to another generous gift annuity from Hans W. 
Lawrence, M.D. '27, and to the motivation provided by 
the matching gift challenge offered by R. Joseph Olk, 
M.D. ’75, which brought 16 post-1973 graduates into the 
Benjamin Rush Society fold this year. Reunion gift efforts 
from members of the 50- and 10-year anniversary classes 
resulted in 12 new donors to the Benjamin Rush Society. 
Overall participation from alumni declined from 15 to 
12 percent—a concern that was addressed by class agents 
and other leadership volunteers at a workshop on Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. The importance of personal contact was 
re-affirmed, and volunteers will be making every effort to 


reach more Rush alumni this fall, particularly those past 
donors who overlooked their gifts during the 1986-87 
fiscal year, to encourage renewed and increased participa- 
tion during the 1987 annual appeal. 

Many graduates did mark Rush’s 150th birthday by 
giving more generously. A special “thank you” to those 
who joined the Sesquicentennial Fund with $150 or more 
in support of Rush Medical College and its programs. We 
still have a few months to go before 1987 comes to an 
end, and we hope to make this a year to remember— 
both in the number of alumni donors and in the size of 
their gifts. When a volunteer contacts you, please be as 
generous as you Can. 

For the first time, we are recognizing donors in two 
ways: by level of giving (page 44) and by class (page 46). 
If your name is missing from last year’s Honor Roll, you 
can remedy the oversight by responding promptly to the 
1987 annual appeal. Today’s students will thank you — 
and so will your class agents who are committed to rais- 
ing alumni participation to at least 20 percent this year. 

A special note of gratitude to all who responded 
positively to last year’s fund drive which concluded on 
June 30, 1987—particularly to the 70 leadership 
volunteers who serve with such dedication on the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the Philanthropic Leadership Committee, 
and/or the Class Agent Workshop. Their names are 
noted with an asterisk in the Honor Roll on page 44. 
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Student aid continues as alumni priority 


During fiscal year 1986-87, gifts and pledges directed to 
the Alumni Association’s Student Assistance Fund totalled 
$52,689.30. As a direct result of your generosity, the 
Alumni Association of Rush Medical College provided 
more than $50,000 in financial aid to twelve deserving 
medical students during the 1986-87 academic year. 
Clearly, student aid continues as a top priority for 
alumni philanthropy. 

These students represent diverse backgrounds and 
talents. Several were born and raised in Chicago and 
others came from as far away as Seoul, South Korea. 
Most entered with undergraduate degrees in one of the 
basic sciences. They are graduates of the University of 
Illinois (Urbana and Western Illinois), Loyola University, 
Kansas State University, The University of Chicago, 
Edinboro State College (Pennsylvania), Triton College, 
DePauw University and Knox College. 


Although representing different geographic regions, 
community involvement and extracurricular academic ac- 
tivities are recurring themes in their personal priorities. 
Their volunteer efforts range from making tapes for the 
Blind Services Association to peer tutoring and volunteer 
work at a local children’s hospital. 

Through your continued support, each of these reci- 
pients will fulfill his/her dream of becoming a Rush 
physician. We want the best students to choose Rush 
because Rush represents the best—in both clinical and 
research areas of medical education—not to reject us 
based on financial constraints. Alumni dollars, which can 
be packaged more attractively as low-interest loans, help 
provide a competitive edge in recruiting—and keeping — 
well qualified students who will carry on the great Rush 
tradition. Thank you for investing in our future. 


Outright giving 
Pre-1942 alumni 
Post-1973 alumni 


Subtotal 


Deferred giving 
Bequests 


Deferred gift agreements 


Subtotal 


Total all sources: 


Donors 
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‘Philanthropy updates for Rush Medical College 


Rush Medical College alumni 
philanthropy progress report 


Summary of gifts and pledges by source 


7/1/85-6/30/86 


Donors Dollars 
25 $120,353 
154 58,893 
389 $179,246 


Average Gift: $461 
15% participation 


3 $ 12,431 
3 $12,431 
392 $191,677 


Donors Dollars 
189 $164,715 
TALS} 69,715 
302 $234,430 


Average Gift: $774 
12% participation 


General annual giving by alumni 


(Excludes bequests and special gifts of $5,000 or more) 


1985-86 


Dollars 
$154,067 


Average Gift: $398 


6 $ 26,514 
1 $154,125 
if $180,639 
309 $415,069 
1986-87 
Donors Dollars 
300 $191,069 


Average Gift: $637 


7/1/86-6/30/87 


4] 
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CLASS 
OF 


1915 
1916 
LOTT, 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


Pre-1942 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


Post-1973 


TOTAL 


RMC individual giving by class through June 1987 


(excluding bequests) 


LIVING 
ALUMNI 


SZ 


116 
0 


1,283 


2,435 


# OF 
DONORS 


DNOPANAWWNNDOCOO 


Jo 


PAkele 


0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 
40% 
20% 
18% 
33 % 
35 % 

7% 
22% 
13% 
15% 
14% 
AG 
24% 
23 % 
26 % 
28 % 
14% 
36 % 
20% 
20 % 
17% 
22% 
15% 
10% 


20 % 


34% 
36 % 
21% 
22% 
15% 
14% 
7% 
9% 
6% 
5% 
12% 
8% 
1% 
0% 


12% 


15% 


GIVING 
AMOUNT 


19,424.43 
3,210.00 
10,278.00 
32,390.88 
2,925.00 
3,240.00 
5,462.38 
1,100.00 
4,000.00 


120,353.19 


7,170.00 
11,825.00 
24,940.00 

1,690.00 

7,090.00 

1,510.00 

2,155.00 

797.50 
600.00 
335.00 
510.00 
235.00 
35.00 
0.00 


58,892.50 


179,245.69 


LIVING 
ALUMNI 


# OF 


DONORS 


MOMWWONRANRONNNDWOWOOCO 


Nonna N MN OO oO 


114 


303 


1% 


8% 


12% 


GIVING 


AMOUNT 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
2,050.00 
2,978.32 
125.00 
0.00 
1,875.00 
200.00 
2,375.00 
157,700.00 
1,500.00 
8,603.75 
430.00 
16,000.00 
3,210.00 
10,630.00 
21,566.94 
7,185.00 
12,206.25 
47,103.75 
3,300.00 
8,325.00 
6,444.86 
950.00 
4,575.00 


319,333.87 


6,070.00 
11,750.00 
30,650.00 

1,915.00 
10,525.00 

2,075.00 

2,890.00 

2,700.00 

375.00 
260.00 
165.00 
305.00 
0.00 
50.00 


69,730.00 


389,063.87 


THE BENJAMIN RUSH SOCIETY 


RICHARD E. MELCHER, M.D. ‘75 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
1753 West Congress Parkway @ Chicago, Illinois ©® 60612 (312) 942-7164 


CHAIRMAN 
August 18, 1987 
Dear Benjamin Rush Society Members: 


This has been a banner year for the Benjamin Rush Society! 

Thanks to your support, membership has increased to a record high of 164 with 38 new names added to the 1986-87 
roster, including 11 pre-1942 alumni, 23 post-1973 graduates, and 4 non-alumni friends. 

One particularly encouraging trend mentioned by both Drs. Henikoff and Russe at the June 11 annual meeting of the 
society was the increase in participation from the “younger” Rush generation. In fact, 43 names (or 27 percent of our 
members) are now from the classes of 1973 through 1986, an even more impressive achievement when you remember 
that our first representation from the post-73 group came only three years ago. This is an appropriate moment to 
thank Joe Olk one final time for his magnanimous matching gift challenge which encouraged responses from 16 young 
alumni members. We welcome them wholeheartedly to the Benjamin Rush Society and hope they will sustain their 
membership in coming years. 

I am pleased to bring you this final year-end accounting of philanthropy from our membership in support of Rush 
Medical College and its student programs: 


Unrestricted Support of Rush Medical College $169,627 
Gift Annuity 154,125 
Faculty and Student Endowment 53,200 
Student Financial Assistance 46,667 
Research 29,890 
Other 26,431 

TOTAL $479,940 


Since my last report to you, we have regrettably lost two more of our members: Fred H. Decker, M.D. ’27, and a 
cherished member of the medical staff at Rush, Joseph J. Muenster, M.D., who was also an influential faculty member 
for many of us during our student years. We are grateful for the foresighted beneficence of several deceased members 
of the Benjamin Rush Society last year whose estate provisions accounted for almost $24,000 in support of the College, 
with more to come. 

Spirits were high at the annual meeting on June 11. I was particularly pleased to welcome Mrs. Dayl Theobald, 
widow of Peter Theobald, M.D., Class of 1937, and Mrs. Margaret Kesler, widow of R. Lincoln Kesler, M.D. '36, who 
accepted a special posthumous James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award in his memory, recognizing Dr. 
Kesler’s vital role in founding the Benjamin Rush Society. Also present were the Keslers’ daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brian Ferguson. Other “special friends” in attendance included Miss Ruth Schmidt and Pedro Poma, M.D., 
who have established student assistance funds for deserving medical students at Rush. 

Dean Henry P. Russe expressed his continued appreciation for the growing philanthropic support from Benjamin 
Rush Society members. Tuition still only covers less than half of the full costs of educating a medical student today 
even at $14,700. Our gifts make an important difference in bridging the gap and allow the College to remain com- 
petitive in attracting the best for our faculty and student bodies, providing them with the tools required to further their 
careers and educations, and seizing special opportunities which will advance our mission of excellence in patient care 
and research. 

In closing, I announced that next year’s annual meeting will take place on Thursday evening, June 9, 1988 (please 
mark your calendar) and I distributed special certificates of appreciation to those in attendance. These were created 
during our Sesquicentennial year in recognition of the valuable financial and philosophical support provided by Ben- 
jamin Rush Society members to further the goals of Rush Medical College. I hope you will treasure yours as we 
treasure your continued commitment to Rush. 

You will be hearing from me again in the fall when we launch the traditional annual appeal effort. Although some 
members prefer giving on a spring cycle, we wish to give everyone the opportunity to renew before the end of the 
calendar year in case of possible tax considerations. The timing of your gift is at your discretion, however, and will be 
appreciated whenever it arrives. 

I hope you are managing to stay cool during the remaining dog days of summer and I hope to see you in June. 


Sincerely, 


ihuol S Sploded 4-3. 
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Alumni honor roll cumulative gift size 


7 /1/86-6/30/87 


Summa Cum Laude 
Gifts of $1,500 or more 


William H. Anderson, M.D. ‘40 
Ruth Bernice Balkin, M.D. '37 
Estate of Orpheus W. Barlow, M.D. ‘36 
Leonard Albert Barrow, M.D. '40 
Irving E. Benveniste, M.D. ‘33 
Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. ‘75 
Willie C. Blair, M.D. '74 
Estate of Marcus T. Block, M.D. ‘31 
Henry P. Bourke, M.D. ‘29 
Edward G. Bourns, M.D. '34 
Adrian Brodey, M.D. '37 
* R. Gordon Brown, M.D. '39 
Julian M. Bruner, M.D. ‘27 
Helen Rislow Burns, M.D. '26 
* Frank Capizzo, M.D. ‘74 
Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. '35 
Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. ‘34 (in 
memoriam) 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79 
H. Street Dickerman, M.D. ‘35 
Robert H. Duguid, M.D. ’33 
Evelina W. Ehrmann, M.D. ‘21 
Jeffrey Feldstein, M.D. ‘73 
Earl Lloyd Fisher, M.D. ‘36 
Ben G. Fishkin, M.D. ‘37 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 
Kempton L. German, M.D. ‘35 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. °75 
Alexander Gralnick, M.D. '37 
Galel Gran, VED? 77 
Alton S. Hansen, M.D. ‘31 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38 
Daniel J. Hennessy, M.D. '75 
Chauncey Hoffman, M.D. ‘37 
Estate of Frank Holecek, M.D. ’31 
William John Holmes, M.D. ‘34 
Helen Holt, M.D. '34 
George J. Hummer, M.D. '37 
Gene H. Kistler, M.D. ’31 
Bonnie Kneibler, M.D. ‘82 
Harold Laufman, M.D. '37 
Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. '27 
Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ‘36 
Doris J. McCulley, M.D. '74 
William Mayo McGrath, M.D. ‘33 
Paul E. McMaster, M.D. ‘29 
* Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ‘75 
James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34 
* Walter E. Meyer III, M.D. ‘74 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


+ 


* 


* 


* 
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* Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. ‘33 

* Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. '36 
David F. Morgan, M.D. ‘75 
Bertram G. Nelson, M.D: 36 
Russell William Nelson, M.D. '77 
Felix Hugh Ocko, M.D. ‘37 

7 Re Joseph: Olkay MIDs 75 
George Plain, M.D. ‘35 

* Ritaseuceh Wis 74 

* Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’'73 
Robert A. Ryan, M.D. '42 
Joseph Herbert Schiff, M.D. ‘37 

* Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D. ‘75 

* Ellen Smith, M.D. '75 

* Samuel G. Taylor, M.D. ‘32 

* April Harlynn Teitelbaum, M.D. ‘77 
Estate of Peter Binzel Theobald, M.D. '37 

* Mary.;Ge tobinj VLD 77. 
Elmer A. Vorisek, M.D. ‘24 

* Waltman Walters, M.D. ‘20 

* Ruth Westheimer, M.D. '75 


Magna Cum Laude 
Gifts between $1,000 and $1,499 


* Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 
J. Will Fleming, M.D. ‘38 
“Paul Hardinstarmon) Vibe 3 
Jack Hoekzema, M.D. '34 
George H. Irwin, M.D. ‘21 
Charles Eugene Muhleman, M.D. '37 
George A. Nicola, M.D. ‘37 
Ben H. Schulak, M.D. ’37 
Philip J. Stein, M.D. '37 
Roy T. Tanoue, M.D. ’40 
Isaac Vandermyde, M.D. ‘28 


Cum Laude 
Gifts between $500 and $999 


Anne Salmon Barone, M.D. '74 
Samuel S. Blankstein, M.D. ‘34 

* Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 

“ Henry Danko, M.D. ’76 
Craig Dean, M.D. '74 
Clarissa E. Devney-Rainey, M.D. ‘27 
Estate of Juliette M. Eliscu, M.D. '36 
Randy J. Epstein, M.D. ‘80 
John C. Farrin, M.D. ’78 

* Kim M. Fehir, M.D. '78 
David J. Gray, M.D. '77 

“ George Harmon Handy, M.D. ’42 
Helen C. Hayden, M.D. '28 
Jeffrey C. King, M.D. ‘75 
Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. '36 


“Jay, Ly Levin; Wisi 30 
Emanuel C. Liss, M.D. '37 
Mark Lurie, M.D. '73 
Angus C. McDonald, M.D. ‘26 
Hugh Alexander McIntosh, M.D. ‘42 
Edward S. Murphy, M.D. ‘36 

* Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 
George A. Nicola, M.D. ‘79 

* Frederic George Nicola, M.D. '77 
Timothy C. Payne, M.D. ‘77 
Beatrice L. Pitcher, M.D. '76 
George Allen Sather, M.D. '37 

* Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ‘73 

* Steven Sicher, M.D. '75 

* Herman D. Sloane, M.D. ‘80 

* Manuel Leon Stillerman, M.D. '41 
Robert M. Tartell, M.D. '75 
Theodore Tyberg, M.D. '75 
Leslie C. Watson, M.D. ‘35 
Robert C. Witkowski, M.D. '74 


The Sesquicentennial Fund 
Gifts between $150 and $499 


Shoichi Asahina, M.D. ‘41 
Paul Ashley, M.D. '37 

Charles A. Barnes, M.D. ‘37 
Naomi Baxter, M.D. '84 

E. Gordon Behrents, M.D. ’40 
Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. '30 
Richard N. Beskow, M.D. ’33 
Michael Blefeld, M.D. '77 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. ’37 
Ernest Dale Buck, M.D. ‘77 
John L. P)-Carney,,M.D* 37 
John M. Cooper, M.D. '37 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. ‘24 

H. Dick Countryman, M.D. '29 
Irving: |. Crain MoD a7, 
George P. Crillman, M.D. '37 
Steven M. Croft, M.D. ‘77 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75 
Martin Dollin, M.D. ‘37 

Louis V. Ferrara, M.D. ‘37 
Verrill J. Fischer, M.D. ‘37 
Samson Fischer, M.D. ’38 
Ralph Friedlander, M.D. ‘38 
Glen O. Gabbard, M.D. '75 
Michael Gold, M.D. ’75 
Bernard Greenberg, M.D. ‘37 
Estate of Lois Dixon Greene, M.D. ‘26 
Andrew Victor Grinley, M.D. ‘37 
William Haeck, M.D. ‘37 
Cornelius S. Hagerty, M.D. ’32 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D. '35 


+ 


* 


Mayer Hyman, M.D. '37 
Walter F. Jennings, M.D. '37 
Edward S. Judd, M.D. ’37 
Harry Katz, M.D. ‘34 

Harold A. Kessler, M.D. ‘74 
Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. ‘77 
Elliott Kroger, M.D. '78 
Samuel A. Leader, M.D. ‘26 
Noah Bernard Levin, M.D. ‘37 
Thomas E. Liao, M.D. ’81 
Alan A. Lieberman, M.D. ‘37 
Kenneth L. Matson, M.D. ‘37 
Donald A. McCannel, M.D. '37 
Isaac Eldrew Michael, M.D. ‘42 
Robert George Mindrup, M.D. ‘37 
Ira M. Nathanson, M.D. ‘82 
John A. Nelson, M.D. '37 
Andrew Kingsley Nevitt, M.D. ‘79 
Jack C. Nichols, M.D. ’74 
Richard Nightingale, M.D. ‘79 
Daniel Pepper, M.D. 77 

Alice Margaret Posey, M.D. ‘34 
Burnell Vauk Reaney, M.D. ‘37 
John L. Reiger, M.D. '36 

* James E. Rejowski, M.D. ‘78 
Arnold Paul Robin, M.D. ‘77 
Gary H. Salzman, M.D. '77 
Anthony W. Savino, M.D. ‘75 
Maurice Schneider, M.D. ‘35 
Jacob W. Schoolnic, M.D. '31 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. ‘30 
Leon Seidman, M.D. '37 

Joseph H. Shaffer, M.D. '32 
Stanley M. Shapiro, M.D. ‘80 
Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. '36 
Louis B. Silverman, M.D. '37 
Joseph Irving Singer, M.D. ‘37 
Kazimer Bogar Skubi, M.D. ‘40 
Daniel Jay Smith, M.D. ‘77 
Louis Harold Spector, M.D. ’37 
William J. Sweeley, M.D. ’32 
Bert J. Vos, M:D. ‘37 

Jerome Waldman, M.D. '42 
Robert Wallach, M.D. ‘31 
George W. Warrick, M.D. ‘34 
Edward J. Weiner, M.D. ‘73 
Seymour William Weisberg, M.D. ‘37 
Julia Lundstrom Wixted, M.D. ‘32 
Alexander Wolf, M.D. ‘29 

* Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. ‘76 


* 


* 


* 


+ 


The General Fund 


Beth Williams Angsten, M.D. ’82 
Fuller Bryan Bailey, M.D. ‘20 
Louis Belinson, M.D. ‘36 
Eli N. Bernstein, M.D. ‘37 

* Steven D. Bines, M.D. 78 


+ 


* 


Phyllis C. Bleck, M.D. ’79 
Thomas P. Bleck, M.D. ‘77 
Eugene Joseph Boros, M.D. ‘38 
Wesley F. Bosworth, M.D. ‘37 
Wilbur George Braham, M.D. ‘39 
Irving Eugene Brown, M.D. ‘41 
Chauncey G. Burke, M.D. ‘25 
Frederick B. Bustin, M.D. ’78 
Robert M. Catey, M.D. ‘37 
Pamela Charney, M.D. '78 
Peter Cleveland, M.D. ‘74 

Leila Gorenflo Creech, M.D. ’35 
Jacqueline David, M.D. ’77 
Stella Ko Davis, M:.D=27 

Karen Ledwith Dedman, M.D. ‘81 
Joseph John Eckert, M.D. ’41 
George Eisenberg, M.D. ‘32 
Ralph W. Elston, M.D. ‘24 
Ralph L. Fitts, M.D. ’35 

Donald B. Fletcher, M.D. '74 
Sharon Thomas Flint, M.D. ‘84 
Judith Ellen Frank, M.D. ‘86 
Renee Garrick, M.D. '78 
George W. Gasser, M.D. ’42 

G. Howard Gotschalk, M.D. ’40 
Walter E. Gower, M.D. ‘32 
Oscar James Graham, M.D. ‘37 
Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. '36 


* Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ‘78 


* 


%* 


Waxes blarticwVinls 977. 

Richard E. Heller, M.D. ‘34 
Fernando Hernandez, M.D. ’82 
Martin Hickey, M.D. '77 

Walter F. Hoeppner, M.D. ‘26 
William S. Hoffman, M.D. ’30 
Jean L. Holley, M.D. '80 

Bruce Huck, M.D. ’83 

Evermont R. Huckleberry, M.D. ’22 
Michael L. Hundert, M.D. ’75 
Myrtle Sweimler Jackson, M.D. ‘29 
Nathan Jacobs, M.D. ‘37 

Jon S. Jacobson, M.D. ‘79 

Frank Waters Johnson, M.D. ’42 
Maxwell H. D. Johnson, M.D. ‘38 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. ‘83 

Robert J. Kapicka, M.D. ‘83 
David Kaplan, M.D. '77 

Richard A. Kaplan, M.D. ’79 
Richard John Karberg, M.D. ‘40 
Gerald I. Kassels, M.D. '73 

John Johnston Keith, M.D. ‘33 
Clinton S. M. Koerner, M.D. ’33 
Philip Kramer, M.D. ‘39 

Stephen J. Kruzich, M.D. ’40 
David A. Ladden, M.D. '84 
Edward Lawrence Laden, M.D. ‘40 
Carol Laderman, M.D. ‘77 
Stanley E. Lawton, M.D. ‘26 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Lawrence F. Layfer, M.D. '74 
Aaron Jack Lazar, M.D. ‘82 
Kathryn Ann Lemmerman, M.D. ’87 
Harold Galer Levine, M.D. ‘77 
Irving Ira Lomhoff, M.D. '37 
David I. Margolin, M.D. '77 
Martin Markowitz, M.D. ‘36 
Max Benjamin Milberg, M.D. ’40 
Harry B. Miller, M.D. ‘33 

Helen Rose Minciotti, M.D. ’87 
Sara Monroe, M.D. ‘80 

Paul K. Montner, M.D. ‘73 

Fred H. Mowrey, M.D. ‘32 
Kathryn H. Mulligan, M.D. ’83 
Frank H. Neukamp, M.D. ‘36 
John Newdorp, M.D. ’37 
Mildred Nordlund, M.D. ‘29 
William Hall Orcutt, M.D. ’38 
John T. Pappas, M.D. ’78 
Harold H. Parsons, M.D. ‘29 
Mark Allen Patterson, M.D. ‘76 
Betsy Jean Pepper, M.D. '76 

Paul Kermit Perkins, M.D. ‘32 
Jack B. Petrie, M.D. ’81 

Eugene P. Podrazik, M.D. ’84 
Donald Everett Ralston, M.D. ‘39 
Louis P. River, M.D. '25 

Albert F. Rogers, M.D. ‘35 

Scott A. Rubinstein, M.D. ’83 
Joseph G. Rushton, M.D. ‘35 
Allan E. Sachs, M.D. ‘37 

Jay Ira Sandlow, M.D. '87 
Robert Sbriglio, M.D. ‘81 

David John Schleicher, M.D. '87 
Samuel A. Scuderi, M.D. ‘29 
Greg E. Sharon, M.D. ‘82 
Bernadine Siebers-Devalois, M.D. ‘35 
Ralph E. Siegel, M.D. '37 

Marc A. Silver, M.D. '79 

Gail R. Soper, M.D. '22 

Herbert S. Takaki, M.D. ‘31 
Albert A. Terry, M.D. ’31 

Neil Jay Thomas, M.D. ‘87 
Roger S. Thompson, M.D. ‘34 
Guy L. Tourney, M.D. ‘37 

Lucia E. Tower, M.D. ‘26 
Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ‘36 
Cristobal Alberto Vicens, M.D. ‘37 
Edward Howard Wagenaar, M.D. '32 
Veronica Ann Walter, M.D. ’87 
John Allen Watson, M.D. 40 
Peter B. Wilson, M.D. '84 
Jeffrey Wishik, M.D. ‘81 

Vern Lauer Zech, M.D. ‘39 
Eugene Ziskind, M.D. ‘24 

and Esther Somerfeld Ziskind, M.D. '26 


Leadership volunteer 
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Alumni Lanor = 


7/1/86 — 6/30/87 


Class of 1920 


W. Philip Corr, M.D., 
Class Agent (1920-1924) 


Fuller Bryan Bailey, M.D. 
* Waltman Walters, M.D. 


Class of 1921 


* Evelina W. Ehrmann, M.D. 
George H. Irwin, M.D. 


Class of 1922 


Evermont R. Huckleberry, M.D. 
Gail R. Soper, M.D. 


Class of 1924 


W. Philip Corr, M.D. 
Ralph W. Elston, M.D. 
* Elmer Vorisek, M.D. 
* Eugene Ziskind, M.D. 


Class of 1925 


Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D., 
Class Agent (1925-1927) 


Chauncey G. Burke, M.D. 
Louis P. River, M.D. 
Class of 1926 
* Helen Rislow Burns, M.D. 


* Estate of Lois Dixon Greene, M.D. 


Walter F. Hoeppner, M.D. 
Stanley E. Lawton, M.D. 
Samuel A. Leader, M.D. 
Angus C. McDonald, M.D. 
* Esther Somerfeld, M.D. 
* Lucia E. Tower, M.D. 


Class of 1927 


* Julian M. Bruner, M.D. 

Stella K. Davis, M.D. 

Clarissa E. Devney-Rainey, M.D. 
* Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. 


Class of 1928 


Martha J. Bernheim, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Helen C. Hayden, M.D. 
* Isaac Vandermyde, M.D. 


Class of 1929 


* Henry P. Bourke, M.D. 
H. Dick Countryman, M.D. 

* Myrtle Sweimler Jackson, M.D. 
Paul E. McMaster, M.D. 
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Mildred Nordlund, M.D. 
Harold H. Parsons, M.D. 
Samuel A. Scuderi, M.D. 
Alexander Wolf, M.D. 


Class of 1930 


Abraham Schultz, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. 
William S. Hoffman, M.D. 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. 


Class of 1931 


Paul H. Harmon, M.D., Ph.D., 
Class Agent 


* Estate of Marcus T. Block, M.D. 


*“ R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. 
Alton S. Hansen, M.D. 

* Paul H. Harmon, M.D. 

* Estate of Frank Holecek, M.D. 

* Gene H. Kistler, M.D. 
Jacob W. Schoolnic, M.D. 
Herbert S. Takaki, M.D. 
Albert A. Terry, M.D. 
Robert Wallach, M.D. 


Class of 1932 


Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D., 
Class Agent 


George Eisenberg, M.D. 
Walter E. Gower, M.D. 
Cornelius S. Hagerty, M.D. 
Fred H. Mowrey, M.D. 
Paul Kermit Perkins, M.D. 
Joseph H. Shaffer, M.D. 
William J. Sweeley, M.D. 

* Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
Edward H. Wagenaar, M.D. 
Julia L. Wixted, M.D. 


Class of 1933 


Clarence W. Monroe, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Irving E. Benveniste, M.D. 
Richard N. Beskow, M.D. 
* Robert H. Duguid, M.D. 
John J. Keith, M.D. 
Clinton S. M. Koerner, M.D. 
* William Mayo McGrath, M.D. 
Harry B. Miller, M.D. 
* Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. 


Class of 1934 


Theodore N. Zekman, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Samuel S. Blankstein, M.D. 


class 


* Edward G. Bourns, M.D. 
* Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. (in 
memoriam) 

* Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. 
Richard E. Heller, M.D. 

* Jack Hoekzema, M.D. 

* William J. Holmes, M.D. 

* Helen Holt, M.D. 
Harry Katz, M.D. 

* James W. Merricks, M.D. 
Alice M. Posey, M.D. 

* Roger S. Thompson, M.D. 
George W. Warrick, M.D. 


Class of 1935 


Ralph B. Cloward, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
Leila G. Creech, M.D. 

* H. Street Dickerman, M.D. 
Ralph L. Fitts, M.D. 

* Kempton L. German, M.D. 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D. 

* George Plain, M.D. 

* Albert F. Rogers, M.D. 
Joseph G. Rushton, M.D. 
Maurice Schneider, M.D. 
Bernadine Siebers-Devalois, M.D. 
Leslie C. Watson, M.D. 


Class of 1936 


Stanley E. Monroe, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Estate of Orpheus W. Barlow, M.D. 


Louis Belinson, M.D. 

* Earl Lloyd Fisher, M.D. 
Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. 
Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. 

* Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. 
Martin Markowitz, M.D. 
* Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 
* Edward S. Murphy, M.D. 
* Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. 
Frank H. Neukamp, M.D. 

John L. Reiger, M.D. 

* Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. 

Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. 


Class of 1937 


George J. Hummer, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Paul Ashley, M.D. 

> Ruth’ B2 BalkineiMeD: 
Charles A. Barnes, M.D. 
Eli N. Bernstein, M.D. 
Wesley F. Bosworth, M.D. 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. 


* Adrian Brodey, M.D. 
John L. P. Carney, M.D. 
Robert M. Catey, M.D. 
John M. Cooper, M.D. 
Irving J. Crain, M.D. 
George P. Crillman, M.D. 
Martin Dollin, M.D. 
Louis V. Ferrara, M.D. 
Verrill J. Fischer, M.D. 
Ben G. Fishkin, M.D. 
Oscar J. Graham; M.D. 
Alexander Gralnick, M.D. 
Bernard Greenberg, M.D. 
Andrew Victor Grinley, M.D. 
William Haeck, Jr., M.D. 
* Chauncey Hoffman, M.D. 
“ George J. Hummer, M.D. 
Mayer Hyman, M.D. 
Nathan Jacobs, M.D. 
Walter F. Jennings, M.D. 
* Edward S. Judd, M.D. 
Harold Laufman, M.D. 
Noah B. Levin, M.D. 
Alan A. Lieberman, M.D. 
Emanuel C. Liss, M.D. 
Irving I. Lomhoff, M.D. 
Kenneth L. Matson, M.D. 
Donald A. McCannel, M.D. 
Robert G. Mindrup, M.D. 
Charles E. Muhleman, M.D. 
John A. Nelson, Jr., M.D. 
John Newdorp, M.D. 
* George A. Nicola, M.D. 
Felix H. Ocko, M.D. 
Burnell V. Reaney, M.D. 
Allan E. Sachs, M.D. 
George A. Sather, M.D. 
Joseph H. Schiff, M.D. 
Ben H. Schulak, M.D. 
Leon Seidman, M.D. 
Ralph E. Siegel, M.D. 
Louis B. Silverman, M.D. 
Joseph Irving Singer, M.D. 
Louis Harold Spector, M.D. 
Philip J. Stein, M.D. 


* 


+ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Guy L. Tourney, M.D. 
Cristobal A. Vicens, M.D. 
Bert J. Vos, M.D. 

Seymour W. Weisberg, M.D. 


Class of 1938 


Gerrit Dangremond, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Eugene J. Boros, M.D. 
Samson Fisher, M.D. 

* J. Will Fleming, M.D. 
Ralph Friedlander, M.D. 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. 
Maxwell H.D. Johnson, M.D. 
William H. Orcutt, M.D. 


Estate of Peter B. Theobald, M.D. 


Class of 1939 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Wilbur G. Braham, M.D. 

* R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
Philip Kramer, M.D. 
Donald Everett Ralston, M.D. 
Vern Lauer Zech, M.D. 


Class of 1940 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* William H. Anderson, Jr., M.D. 


* Leonard A. Barrow, M.D. 
E. Gordon Behrents, M.D. 
“ Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
G. Howard Gottschalk, M.D. 
Richard J. Karberg, M.D. 
Stephen J. Kruzich, M.D. 
Edward L. Laden, M.D. 
Max B. Milberg, M.D. 
Kazimer B. Skubi, M.D. 

* Roy T. Tanoue, M.D. 
John A. Watson, M.D. 


| Class of 1941 


Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D., 
Class Agent 


Shoichi Asahina, M.D. 
Irving E. Brown, Jr., M.D. 
Joseph J. Eckert, M.D. 
Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. 


Class of 1942 


George H. Handy, M.D., 
Class Agent 


George H. Gasser, M.D. 
George H. Handy, M.D. 
* Frank W. Johnson, M.D. 
Hugh A. McIntosh, M.D. 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. 
* Robert A. Ryan, M.D. 
Jerome Waldman, M.D. 


Class of 1973 


Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Jeffrey Feldstein, M.D. 
Gerald I. Kassels, M.D. 
Mark Lurie, M.D. 
Paul K. Montner, M.D. 

* Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. 
Edward J. Weiner, M.D. 


Class of 1974 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Anne S. Barone, M.D., Ph.D. 
* Willie C. Blair, M.D. 


* Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. 

* Frank Capizzo, M.D. 
Peter Cleveland, M.D. 

* Craig Dean, M.D. 

Donald B. Fletcher, M.D. 
Harold A. Kessler, M.D. 
Lawrence F. Layfer, M.D. 

* Doris J. McCulley, M.D. 

* Walter E. Meyer III, M.D. 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Jack C. Nichols IJ, M.D. 

Tita luce! Vio: 

* Robert C. Witkowski, M.D. 


Class of 1975 


Steven E. Sicher, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. 
Glen O. Gabbard, M.D. 

* Steven Gitelis, M.D. 
Michael Gold, M.D. 

* Daniel J. Hennessy, M.D. 
Michael L. Hundert, M.D. 
Jeffrey C. King, M.D. 

* Richard E. Melcher, M.D. 

* David F. Morgan, M.D. 

* R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 
Anthony M. Savino, M.D. 

* Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D. 

* Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 

StEllensomith, Visio) ibe. 

* Robert M. Tartell, M.D. 

* Theodore Tyberg, M.D. 

* Ruth Westheimer, M.D. 


Class of 1976 


Allan B. Zelinger, M.D., 
Class Agent 


* Henry Danko, M.D. 
Mark Allen Patterson, M.D. 
Betsy J. Pepper, M.D. 

* Beatrice L. Pitcher, M.D. 
Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. 


Class of 1977 


Jacqueline A. David, M.D. 
Max L. Harris, M.D. 
Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
Class Agents 


Thomas P. Bleck, M.D. 
Michael Blefeld, M.D. 
Ernest D. Buck, M.D. 
Steven M. Croft, M.D. 
Jacqueline A. David, M.D. 
* Gale I. Gran, M.D. 
* David J. Gray, M.D. 
Max L. Harris, M.D. 


(continued on next page) 
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Honor roll by class 
(continued from previous page) 


Martin Hickey, M.D. 
David Kaplan, M.D. 
Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
Carol Laderman, M.D. 
Harold G. Levine, M.D. 
David I. Margolin, M.D. 
* Russell W. Nelson, M.D. 
* Frederic G. Nicola, M.D. 
Timothy C. Payne, M.D. 
Daniel Pepper, M.D. 
Arnold P. Robin, M.D. 
Gary H. Salzman, M.D. 
Daniel J. Smith, M.D. 
* April H. Teitelbaum, M.D. 
*~ Mary. Gs" Eobin; M.D) 


* Jack L. Vander Schilden, M.D. 


Class of 1978 


Steven D. Bines, M.D. 
Kim M. Fehir, M.D., Ph.D. 
James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
Class Agents 
Steven D. Bines, M.D. 
Frederick B. Bustin, M.D. 
Pamela Charney, M.D. 
John C. Farrin, M.D. 

* Kim M. Fehir, M.D. 
Renee Garrick, M.D. 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. 
Elliott Kroger, M.D. 
John T. Pappas, Jr., M.D. 
James E. Rejowski, M.D. 


Class of 1979 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
Class Agents 

Phyllis C. Bleck, M.D. 

* Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
Jon S. Jacobson, M.D. 
Richard A. Kaplan, M.D. 
Andrew K. Nevitt, M.D. 

* George A. Nicola, Jr., M.D. 
Richard Nightingale, M.D. 
Marc A. Silver, M.D 


Class of 1980 


Jay L. Levin, M.D. 
Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
Class Agents 

* Randy J. Epstein, M.D. 
Jean L. Holley, M.D. 

* Jay L. Levin, M.D. 
Sara Monroe, M.D. 
Stanley M. Shapiro, M.D. 

* Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 


Class of 1981 


Elise C. Cheng, M.D. 
Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
Class Agents 

Karen L. Dedman, M.D. 
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Thomas E Liao; Wi. D: 
Jack B. Petrie, M.D. 
Robert Sbriglio, M.D. 
Jeffrey Wishik, M.D. 


Class of 1982 


Brad D. Berman, M.D. 
Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
Class Agents 


Beth W. Angsten, M.D. 

Fernando Hernandez, M.D. 
* Bonnie Kneibler, M.D. ‘82 

Aaron J. Lazar, M.D. 

Ira M. Nathanson, M.D. 

Greg E. Sharon, M.D. 


Class of 1983 


Paul J. Jones, M.D. 
Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
Karen B. Weinstein, M.D 
Class Agents 


Bruce Huck, M.D. 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 

Robert J. Kapicka, M.D. 
Kathryn H. Mulligan, M.D. 
Scott A. Rubinstein, M.D. 


Class of 1984 


Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
Class Agents 


Naomi Baxter, M.D. 
Sharon, E.. clint) M.D: 
David A. Ladden, M.D. 
Eugene P. Podrazik, M.D. 
Peter B. Wilson, M.D. 


Class of 1985 
Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. 
Wendy Stock, M.D. 
Class Agents 


Class of 1986 
Susan Anderson-Nelson, M.D. 
Donna Hrozencik, M.D. 
Andrew M. Pavlatos, M.D. 
Class Agents 
Judith E. Frank, M.D. 
Sanford L. Lapin, M.D. 


Class of 1987 


(Not solicited for the annual appeal; 


gifts received for the Lori Ann 
Roscetti Memorial Fund.) 


Kathryn A. Lemmerman, M.D. 
Helen R. Minciotti, M.D. 

Jay I. Sandlow, M.D. 

David J. Schleicher, M.D. 

Neil J. Thomas, M.D. 
Veronica A. Walter, M.D. 


We are particularly pleased to ac- 


knowledge the following new members 
who joined the Benjamin Rush Society 


last fiscal year: 


* 


+ 


* 


* 


+ 


+ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


+ 


* 


* 


Ruth B. Balkin, M.D. 37 
Anne S. Barone, M.D. ‘74, Ph.D. 
Willie C. Blair, M.D. ’74 
Adrian Brodey, M.D. ‘37 
Julian M. Bruner, M.D. 27 


Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. ‘34 (in 
memoriam) . 


Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 
Henry Danko, M.D. ‘76 

Craig Dean, M.D. 74 

Randy J. Epstein, M.D. ’80 
Kim M. Fehir, M.D. ’'78 
Jorge Galante, M.D. — _ 
Kempton L. German, M.D. '35 
Alexander Gralnick, M.D. ‘37 
Gale: I. Gran, M-D. (77 | 
David J. Gray, M.D. '77 
Leo M. Henikoff, M.D. - 
William J. Holmes M.D. 34 
George J. Hummer, M.D. ‘37 
Bonnie Kneibler, M.D. ’82 — 
Harold Laufman, M.D. a7 : 
Jay L. Levin, M.D. ‘80 _ 
David F. Morgan, M.D. '75 
Allan ©. Muehrcke, M.D. ‘79 
Robert C. Muehrcke, M.D. 


Paul E. McMaster, MD. a — 


Russell W. Nelson, M.D. 77 
Frederic G. Nicola, M.D. '77 - 
George A. Nicola, Jr., M.D. 79 : 
Felix Ocko, M-D. 37 
Beatrice L. Pitcher, M.D. 16 
Pedro A. Poma, M.D. 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 75 : 
Herman D. Sloane, M.D. '80 
Robert M. Tartell, M.D. ‘75 
Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. ‘77 
Theodore Tyberg, M.D. ’75 
Robert C. Witkowski, M.D. '74 


* Eligible through Matching Gift Challenge 


In brief... 


e The Medical Center has signed agreements for cor- 
porate affiliations with two institutions, thereby acquiring 
Copley Memorial Hospital in Aurora, Illinois, and Skokie 
Valley Hospital in Skokie, Illinois. Through these affilia- 
tions, the Medical Center gains control of the director- 
ships at both hospitals. The Medical Center agreed to the 
affiliations in order to continue to strengthen its position 
throughout the Chicago area. 

To maintain community identity and community 
stewardship, both hospitals will have a local board with 
direct governance over that hospital. In both cases there 
will also be a parent board which the Medical Center will 
control. The agreement called for changing Skokie 
Valley’s name to Rush North Shore Medical Center; and 
although Rush’s medical staff will not merge with Skokie 
Valley's, there will be permanent department chairmen at 


From left: Peter W. Butler, M.H.S.A., president of the Rush North 
Shore Medical Center; Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke's; Harold Byron Smith, Jr., chairman of 
RPSLMC's Board of Trustees; and Leonard Berlin, M.D., chairman 
of Skokie Valley Hospital's Board of Trustees. 


Rush North Shore Medical Center who will become 
associate chairmen of corresponding Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Hospital departments and who must be approved 
by the Rush Medical College dean. 

As a result of the new agreements, Sheridan Road 
Hospital's inpatient programs will be moved to Skokie 
Valley. Sheridan Road Hospital will be used for outpa- 
tient care, an ANCHOR-North office and physician 
offices. 


e During University Research Week last spring, the 
Medical Center held a special Science and Medicine Ses- 
quicentennial Symposium sponsored by the Amoco Foun- 
dation. Speakers at the April 29 event included two 
Nobel Laureates, Michael S. Brown, M.D., director, 
Center for Genetic Disease, University of Texas Health 
Center at Dallas, and Sir Bernard Katz, M.D., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., professor emeritus, University College, 
London; as well as Eric R. Kandel, M.D., director, 
Center for Neurobiology and Behavior, Columbia Univer- 
sity; James B. Wyngaarden, M.D., director, National In- 
stitutes of Health; and Thomas M. Glenn, Ph.D., direc- 


Medical Center news 


tor, research, and senior vice president, CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation. 

Following the symposium, more than 600 people attended 
the Woman’s Board black-tie gala at the Chicago Hilton 
and Towers Hotel to celebrate the Sesquicentennial. 


e A new professorship to support osteoarthritis research 
has been established at the Medical Center by the CIBA- 
GEIGY Corporation. The CIBA-GEIGY Professorship in 
Biochemistry, the 35th endowed chair at the Medical 
Center and the first funded by a major corporation, will 
support basic research in osteoarthritis research within 
the Department of Biochemistry. 

Under the agreement approved by the Trustees of the 
Medical Center, CIBA-GEIGY, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of CIBA-GEIGY Limited of Basel, Switzerland, 
will make a contribution of $1 million to endow the chair 
at Rush and will provide additional support for the 
research effort for a three-year period. 


e The Medical Center has opened an Alzheimer’s day 
care center as part of a collaborative effort of the 
Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for the Elderly, the 
Chicago Area Chapter of the Alzheimer’s Disease and 
Related Disorders Association (ADRDA) and the West 
Side Veterans Administration Medical Center. The new 
center offers families the opportunity to rest from the 
24-hour-a-day care required by Alzheimer’s patients. The 
program blends health monitoring services with special- 
ized activities that compensate for memory loss and rein- 
force self-esteem, as well as provide on-going support ser- 
vices to caregiver families. 


e Kathleen Gainor Andreoli, D.S.N., formerly vice presi- 
dent for educational services, interprofessional education and 
international programs at the University of Texas Health 
Science Center at Houston, has been named the John L. 
and Helen Kellogg Dean of the College of Nursing of 
Rush University and vice president for nursing affairs. 

A native of New York, Dr. Andreoli received her 
bachelor of science in nursing from Georgetown Univer- 
sity, her master of science in nursing from Vanderbilt 
University, and her doctorate in nursing from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham. She has held both staff 
and faculty positions at a number of institutions, and has 
served at the University of Texas Health Science Center 
since 1979. 

Her predecessor, Luther P. Christman, Ph.D., founding 
dean of the College of Nursing, remains at Rush in an 
emeritus position. 


e On August 31, 1987 the First Annual Louis Gdalman 
Toxicology Lecture Series was held at the Medical 
Center. Sponsored by the Chicago and Northeastern II- 
linois Regional Poison Control Center and the Depart- 
ments of Pharmacy and Pharmacology, the lecture series 
was established to honor Louis Gdalman, who served as 
director of pharmacy at Rush for 30 years. Gdalman, 
who retired in 1975, helped establish the Poison Control 
Center at Rush, the first in the U.S. 
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— 1924 


W. Philip Corr reports that a year 
ago he landed in the hospital during 
“a special traveling adventure. I don’t 
travel well but get along remarkably 
well staying in my routine.” 


1925 


Eloise Parsons Baker is pleased to 
report that her granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Baker, for whom she wrote 
a booklet about medical education in 
the 1920s that was excerpted in the 
last issue of the Record, is now an 
intern at Rush in the Department of 
Medicine after receiving her M.D. 
degree, with honors, from Loyola 
University. 


1926 


The Record hears the following 
about members of the Class of ‘26: 
Ellen Fooklen Leong lives in New 
York and is doing acupuncture now 
that she has given up surgery; and 
Angus McDonald is retired, hale and 
hearty. Esther Somerfeld Ziskind and 
her husband Eugene Ziskind, who 
graduated in the Class of '24, were 
honored with a special fellowship 
award at the annual meeting of the 
Southern California Psychiatric 
Society in April. They were cited for 
nearly 65 years of treating patients, 
research, writing, teaching and for 
“perfecting their skills in modalities 
of treatment which they were chosen 
to test for future introduction to the 
psychiatric community.” 

In May, Gene also received a 
distinguished service award at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society for 
Biological Psychiatry International. 

Members of the Benjamin Rush 
Society, Esther and Gene served on 
the admissions committee as Califor- 
nia volunteers in the early 70s. They 
have also been busy on the social 
scene with Rush alumni. In February 
they hosted a luncheon in Los 
Angeles to celebrate the visit of a 
friend, Eloise Parsons Baker, Class of 
‘25. Joining in the fun was Helen 
Rislow Burns, Class of ‘26, her hus- 
band and others. 
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Catherine L. Dobson is marking her 
50th anniversary on the faculty of 
The University of Chicago. Last 
year, Catherine, a clinical associate 
in obstetrics and gynecology, took a 
course in writing fiction. Now she 
plans to write a novel based on the 
lives of her patients. She also plans 
to study cartooning and is currently 
taking violin lessons. “If only I had 
time to practice,” she says. 


Joseph Haskell Shaffer of Birm- 
ingham, Michigan, retired in 1983 
from the staff of Henry Ford 
Hospital. He had specialized in inter- 
nal medicine, specifically allergy and 
immunology. 


1935 


Ralph B. Cloward, member of the 
Benjamin Rush Society, reports that 
he spent several weeks this spring 
traveling, lecturing and operating in 
Europe. He operated in England, at- 
tended the International Spine Soci- 
ety meeting in Rome, and spent the 
remainder of the six-week tour in 
Budapest, giving six lectures on spine 
surgery and operating five days a 
week for two weeks. 

“The Hungarian experience was 
very rewarding — to be able to help 
people behind the iron curtain. . 
The doctor I worked with in 
Budapest does six to eight orthopedic 
operations a day, is on duty in the 
hospital 14 to 15 hours, seven days a 
week and his monthly salary is 
equivalent to $200. He and his wife 
and three children live in a tiny 
three-room apartment with a total 
floor area of about 12 x 14 feet! If 
we in America had to live without so 
much, we would really appreciate 
what we have. 

“Tl really wanted to attend the com- 
mencement at Rush again this year, 
but our travel plans prevented it.” 


William L. Curtis lives in a retire- 
ment home in Washington, where he 
keeps busy painting with water- 
colors, doing fancy woodturning, 
singing in a men’s chorus and prac- 


ticing the cello, which he took up 
less than a year ago. Bill says play- 
ing the cello is tough, “but I’ve made 
reasonable progress in nine months’ 
work at 78.” 


1937 


Most of the following notes are con- 
densed from information submitted 
for the Class of '37 Memory Book, 
compiled this spring for the 50-year 
reunion. 


Samuel Adler describes himself as 
“semi-retired” from general practice 
in Dixon, Illinois, and enjoys golf 
and classical music. 


Joseph Angell is retired from 
obstetrics and gynecology and lives 
in River Forest, Illinois. He enjoys 
cooking and traveling. 


Jacob Sander Aronoff describes his 
career as one that evolved from a 
keen interest in otolaryngology, to 
psychosomatic aspects of the special- 
ty, and finally to facial plastic 
surgery. This career change allowed 
him to increase his travel time and to 
operate and lecture in more than 60 
of the 160 countries he has visited. 


Paul Ashley, a charter member of the 
American Academy of Family Physi- 
cians, is still active in family prac- 
tice, with a limited amount of 
hospital work, in Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. Paul married again in 1968 
and has 11 children and 18 grand- 
children. Photography and genealogy 
keep him busy in his spare time. 


After 44 years of solo pediatric prac- 
tice interrupted only by a three-year 
stint in the army as a battalion 
surgeon, Robert T. Bandi retired in 
1987. He and his wife Elizabeth, live 
in Triadelphia, West Virginia. They 
have three children and six 
grandchildren. 


Charles A. Barnes, who is still prac- 
ticing internal medicine in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, claims a rich Rush 
heritage: his father and great- 
grandmother both studied at Rush. 


Charles praises the “fine teaching” he 
received at Rush for the ability ‘to 
adapt, doubt and change with the 
many advances in medical knowl- 
edge.” He lists as his joys caring for 
many wonderful patients, raising a 
fine family and playing sports, such 
as golf. 


Can you believe it? Leonard Braun is 
back in college. Since retiring from 
his 47-year pediatric practice in the 
Chicago area, Lennie has taken sev- 
eral history courses and is now en- 
rolled in an art class at Prairie State 
College. He has already finished 
courses in sketching, life drawing and 
oil painting. In 1984, he received a 
Distinguished Service Award from 
the Chicago Pediatric Society. 


Adrian Brodey, of Lawrence, New 
York, is director emeritus of derma- 
tology at two local hospitals. He also 
maintains a full-time dermatology 


practice with “no plans to retire” and . 


continues to attend national meet- 
ings. He and his wife, Sylvia, cele- 
brated their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary this summer. 


After several years in academic life 
followed by private dermatology 
practice, Matthew Brunner retired in 
1975. He and his wife then obtained 
degrees in marriage and family coun- 
seling, a vocation they currently 
practice on a part-time basis. The 
Brunners’ main interest is art — see- 
ing it, collecting it and educating 
themselves about it. 


Louis Bush, now retired from family 
practice, is a charter diplomate in the 
American Board of Family Practice. 
An assistant professor of family prac- 
tice at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, he has served 
as president of the New York State 
Academy of Family Physicians and 
as vice president of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians. 
Among many other accomplishments, 
he also served as a representative to 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and as a member 
of the advisory council of Planned 
Parenthood. In his spare time, he en- 
joys music, theater, reading and golf. 
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Robert M. Catey, retired from 
general practice in 1978, has done 
some traveling and spent several 
two-to-four-week tours on Indian 
reservations with Project USA spon- 
sored by the AMA. He highly recom- 
mends the experience, saying that the 
facilities are good to work in and it 
will give you a good first-hand view 
of Americana. When not traveling, 
Robert keeps busy working with 
wood, operating a short-wave radio 
and reading American Indian lore. 


John M. Cooper reports that after a 
very satisfying career in family prac- 
tice, culminating in a fine personal 
and professional partnership with a 
son-in-law, he retired in 1983. In the 
midst of many leisure pursuits such 
as golf and traveling, John has also 
found the time to start a free clinic 
for the homeless at the Santa Barbara 
Rescue Mission. He and his wife 
have three daughters and six grand- 
children. He is especially proud of 
his oldest grandson, who recently 
started a residency in internal 
medicine and gastroenterology. 


Irving J. Crain sums up the activities 
of the past 50 years of his life as be- 
ing inspired by Benjamin Rush as a 
political leader and by Rush as a 
progressive medical school. These ac- 
tivities include serving as an assistant 
clinical professor in psychiatry at 
New York Medical College and being 
involved in Physicians for Social 
Responsibility. 


George P. Crillman reports that he is 
enjoying retirement (from internal 
medicine and geriatrics) in Florida 
and is still active in tennis and 
gardening. 


Claude R. Davisson, retired from 
practice in EENT, has served as a 
councillor for the West Virginia State 
Medical Association and as an 
associate councillor for the Southern 
Medical Association. He was also a 
member of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology, the American 
Academy of Otolaryngology, the 
AMA and the American Board of 
Otolaryngology. He enjoys boating 
and golfing. 


Retired from family practice and liv- 
ing in Mobile, Alabama, Albert 
Sidney Dix has gotten very involved 
in mineralogy. For the past 15 years 
he has conducted classes on rocks 
and minerals for young rockhounds, 
has taught mineral study in North 
Carolina and Georgia and has 
donated a large mineral collection to 
Mobile College. He also plays the 
piano and holds a private airplane 
license with land and sea ratings. 


After many years of private practice 
in psychiatry, which included 
hospital and court work, Martin 
Dollin still practices about 10 hours a 
week in Kew Gardens, New York. 
Martin, a life fellow of the American 
Psychiatric Association and a 
diplomate of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology, is married 
to a registered professional 
psychiatric nurse and has one 
daughter by a former marriage. His 
hobbies are boating, fishing and 
working with lucite. 


Jacob Donshik, retired from general 
practice and psychiatry, is living in 
Los Angeles, California. His son, 
Peter, is a practicing ophthalmologist 
in Connecticut. Jacob enjoys travel, 
music and museums. 


George T. Evans, retired from 
obstetrics and gynecology, lives in 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. A life 
fellow of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists, 
George is also a life member of the 
West Virginia State Medical Associa- 
tion, the Marion County Medical 
Society and the Southern Medical 
Association. Although previously he 
had included “putting” in his list of 
hobbies, now he just spends his time 
puttering — with furniture repair, 
refinishing and beachcombing. 


Although Louis V. Ferrara is still ac- 
tive in geriatrics and general practice 
in Sarasota, Florida, he says he is 
now approaching retirement. His 
hobbies are gardening and fishing. 


Beginning with a joint practice in 
Minot, South Dakota, surgeon and 
general practitioner Verrill J. Fischer 
eventually served for 17 years as 
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president of a clinic that now in- 
cludes 24 physicians of almost all 
specialties. Verrill has been active in 
state and district medical societies 
and has served as president of North 
Dakota Blue Shield. He has also 
served as president of the North 
Dakota Medical Association and as 
chief of staff of Trinity Hospital 
Medical Center. Hobbies include fly- 
ing, hunting, fishing, photography 
and traveling. 


Karl Friedman, retired from general 
practice, lives in Hollywood, Florida 
and enjoys golf and bridge. 


After becoming sensitive to formalin, 
Walvin R. Giedt changed his special- 
ty from pathology to epidemiology. 
He served for 28 years with the State 
Department of Health of Washington 
State, eventually becoming director 
of laboratories. Fourteen years after 
retiring, the State built a laboratory 
complex named in Walvin’s honor. 
Interests in foreign affairs, philoso- 
phy, photography and traveling keep 
him busy since retirement. 


Alexander Gralnick reports that he is 
still active in psychiatric practice in 
Port Chester, New York. Thanks to a 
triple coronary bypass, he is enjoying 
good health and is fully occupied as 
the medical director of a private psy- 
chiatric institution that he founded in 
1951. He has published numerous ar- 
ticles and edited several books. 

Alexander is married again; he has 
two sons and his wife has two chil- 
dren. Feeling grateful for the good- 
ness of his life overall and therefore 
obliged to return what he can to his 
fellow man, he has become involved 
in the peace movement and in the 
care of the mentally ill. Alexander is 
an associate clinical professor in the 
psychiatry department at New York 
Medical College, where he received 
his analytic training. He is also a lec- 
turer at Albert Enstein College of 
Medicine in the Bronx. 


Bernard Greenberg is still active as a 
consulting pediatrician at 
Maimonides Hospital in New York 
City, where he has also served as 
president of the medical staff. He is 
also a past-president of the Pediatric 
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Society in Brooklyn and enjoys 
music, theater, tennis and children. 


After 31 years of service, Robert B. 
Greenman retired from the U.S. 
Navy in 1969. He continued to prac- 
tice ob/gyne for nine more years — 
first in Arizona and then in Texas, 
where he lives today. Since his retire- 
ment from medical practice, he has 
traveled extensively — including 
Europe (three times), China, New 
Zealand and Australia. 


Harvey C. Gunderson is semi-retired 
from the practice of otolaryngology, 
having become board certified in 
1944. He is the founding member of 
the American Rhinologic Society, a 
fellow in the American College of 
Surgeons and has served as president 
of the Academy of Medicine of 
Toledo and Lucas County. Harvey 
also serves as a consultant with the 
Toledo Veterans Administration Out- 
patient Services. 

He and his wife have four children 
and seven grandchildren. Harvey 
lives in Toledo, Ohio, and enjoys 
cross-country skiing and 
photography. 


Retired since 1979 from general 
surgery, William Haeck, Jr., has 
served as chief of staff of Butter- 
worth Hospital, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, as president of the Kent 
Medical Society and as a delegate to 
the Michigan State Medical Society. 
He lives in Ada, Michigan, and en- 
joys photography and gardening. 


George J. Hummer, semi-retired from 
practicing pathology, has served as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Blood Banks. He lives in Los 
Angeles, California, and enjoys 
swimming, golfing and wine 
evaluation. 


For the past 40 years, Mayer Hyman 
has enjoyed the practice of internal 
medicine in Tucson, Arizona, al- 
though now he says he has ‘almost 
completely retired.” He has served as 
chief of medicine, chief of staff and 
electrocardiopher at Tucson Medical 
Center. Mayer also served as gover- 
nor of the American College of 


Cardiology and on a number of 
directors’ boards — the Pima County 
Medical Society, the local heart 
association and the Tuberculosis 
Association. He enjoys traveling and 
medical numismatics. 


Finding it difficult after the war to 
make ends meet in general practice, 
Nathan Jacobs took up the study of 
anesthesiology, eventually qualifying 
in board-equivalent exams. He then 
spent “a very satisfying 20 years in 
anesthesiology” and is now retired. 

In his spare time he has taken col- 
lege courses in art — he particularly 
enjoys painting, sculpture and copper 
enameling. 


Walter Forfar Jennings, retired from 
orthopedics, lives in Palm Beach 
Gardens, Florida. Activities with his 
wife and family have been as impor- 
tant to Walter as the practice of 
medicine. Family activities have in- 
cluded delivering papers (when 
finances were low), automobile road 
rallies, learning about horses, sailing, 
working on a summer cottage, and 
church and choir events. 


Edward S. Judd, retired from general 
surgery, had been a staff surgeon at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. He had also served as pro- 
fessor of surgery at the Mayo 
Medical School. He continues to live 
in Rochester and enjoys boating and 
travel. 


James M. Kent of Brashear, Texas, 
retired in 1982 from general practice. 
He is a member of the American 
Academy of General Practice, the 
Texas County Medical Association, 
Texas Medical Association, and the 
American Medical Association. He 
enjoys fishing. 


Harold Laufman, retired from general 
and vascular surgery, lives in New 
York City. He holds emeritus posi- 
tions in all of the following posts 
since 1982: professor of surgery, 
Northwestern University Medical 
School and Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine; director, Institute for 
Surgical Studies, Montefiore, Medical 
Center, New York; professorial lec- 
turer in surgery, Mount Sinai College 


of Medicine, New York; and pro- 
fessorial lecturer in hospital architec- 
ture, Graduate School of Architec- 
ture, Columbia University. 

Associations with professional 
societies include the following: 
founding member and past president 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Medical Instructors 
and past president of the American 
Medical Writers Association. 

Since retiring from medicine, 
Harold has become president of 
Harold Laufman Associates, Inc., 
consultants in surgical and special 
care facilities and chairman of 
Medinvent, Inc., computer software 
for surgical departments. 

In his spare time, Harold plays the 
violin and enjoys drawing, painting, 
wood carving and golf. 


For three years before the war and 
seven years after, Harlan M. Levin 
practiced general medicine in Wiscon- 
sin. After his residency and board 
certification in dermatology, he prac- 
ticed that specialty in Wisconsin until 
1980, when he moved to Venice, 
Florida. Now Harlan practices part 
time. 

Despite two hip replacements, he is 
in good health. He is married and 
has two sons and three grand- 
children. He enjoys golfing, reading, 
swimming and traveling. 


Noah B. Levin is still active in inter- 
nal medicine and endocrinology, with 
an office in downtown Chicago. He 
spent most of his professional life at 
Michael Reese Hospital and taught at 
the following schools: Rush, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago Medical 
School, Pritzker and The University 
of Chicago. 

He enjoys gardening, especially 
growing orchids and African violets. 


Now describing himself as ‘‘semi- 
retired,” Alan A. Lieberman served 
as a resident psychiatrist and clinic 
director at Elgin State Hospital in Il- 
linois for 15 years. Since 1943, when 
he became board certified in 
psychiatry, he has practiced 
psychiatry privately. He was board 
certified in neurology in 1945. 

He and his wife, Bea, winter in 
Palm Springs, California. Alan enjoys 
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gardening, classical music and 
golfing. 


After 19 years in pediatrics, Emanuel 
C. Liss served a residency in der- 
matology and became board cer- 
tified. Since then he has been practic- 
ing dermatology full time in South 
Bend, Indiana. He and his wife, 
Helen, have one daughter and two 
grandchildren. Although he insists he 
is “not very accomplished,” Emanuel 
enjoys golfing nonetheless. 


Irving I. Lomhoff served a residency 
and became board certified in 
diagnostic radiology, after which he 
joined the Kaiser Permanente pro- 
gram in 1948. He found the subse- 
quent 30-year practice as staff 
radiologist and chief of service with 
the group in Oakland and Hayward, 
California, very gratifying. 

Irving is now retired and living in 
Piedmont, California, and enjoys 
reading, traveling and volunteering. 


Francis M. (Tom) Lyle returned from 
the war to begin a general surgery 
practice in Spokane, Washington. He 
was on the staff of all five major 
hospitals in the area and was also a 
surgical consultant at the Veterans 
Hospital in Spokane. Tom has been 
an active member of several societies 
— Spokane Surgical, North Pacific 
Surgical, Pan Pacific Surgical, 
American College of Surgeons — and 
is a diplomate of the American Board 
of Surgeons. 

With his wife Grace, who died in 
1977, he had four children. Remar- 
riage in 1979 to Lillian brought the 
total to six children, 16 grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. Tom 
enjoys oil painting, golfing and 
traveling. 


Robert W. Mann, retired from 
general surgery, lives in Mequon, 
Wisconsin, and enjoys music, piano, 
wood carving, golf, collecting art 
glass, travel and reading. 


After board certification in general 
surgery, Kenneth L. Matson practiced 
for many years on the staffs of St. 
Luke’s Hospital and Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s and taught at the University 
of Illinois Medical School. He also 


served as chief surgeon at a hospital 
in northern Wisconsin for seven 
years. Since 1977 he has been retired, 
enjoying winters in Arizona and 
summers in Wisconsin. 


After being board certified in internal 
medicine in 1946, Richard Wesley 
Maxwell had a private practice until 
1984. He is now retired and lives in 
St. Louis, Missouri, with his wife, 
Dorothea. They have two daughters. 


Robert George Mindrup is still active 
in family practice in Jerseyville, 
Illinois, where he has been since 
1946. He has been on staff at three 
hospitals, serving three terms as chief 
of staff at one of them. 

In his several trips to Europe, he 
has visited his great-grandfather’s 
birthplace in Germany, a farm that 
has been in the Mindrup family since 
record-keeping began in 1494. He 
also collects and restores antique 
clocks in between golfing, computer 
programming and traveling. 


Charles Eugene Muhleman still prac- 

tices pediatric and allergy medicine in 
LaPorte, Indiana, where he has had a 
private practice since 1946. His hob- 

bies are traveling, gardening, fishing, 
dancing and music. 


Retired since 1976 from general prac- 
tice, John A. Nelson practiced alone 
in Longview, Washington, after the 
war. During those years he was very 
active in political and legislative 
aspects of medicine, serving as a 
delegate and trustee of the 
Washington State Medical Associa- 
tion and State AMPAC treasurer. 

In recent years he has become in- 
volved in farming, tree farming, hay 
production and wheat farm manage- 
ment. Again he is active in political 
affairs, this time with associations 
connected to his new endeavors. He 
is also a licensed amateur radio 
operator and station owner. 


John Newdorp, retired from a career 
in public health and administration, 
worked for many years with the 
United Mine Workers of America 
Health and Retirement Fund in 
Washington, D.C., a trust fund in- 
volved with a chain of ten hospitals 
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in Appalachia. He became the deputy 
director of the chain and later its 
medical director. 

Later he assumed the position of 
medical director of the fund itself un- 
til his retirement in 1976. Then he 
served briefly as the acting medical 
director of a major Washington 
HMO. 

Since late 1977 he has been kept 
more active than he planned with 
woodworking, photography, 
apiculture, and several active sports, 
such as skiing and whitewater 
kayaking. 


George A. Nicola, Sr., is a semi- 
retired surgeon in Los Angeles, 
Calfornia, having specialized in 
vascular, pediatric and colon surgery. 
Active in church and community ac- 
tivities, George has been chosen 
twice as ‘Man of the Year” by Los 
Angeles organizations. He was also 
honored in 1978 by Dickinson North 
Dakota State College as an outstand- 
ing alumnus. 

He is married and has four 
children. Two sons (both Rush 
graduates) became orthopedic 
surgeons. 


Of the 32 years that George A. 
Nicoll practiced radiology, 30 were 
spent as director of radiology at 
Miami Valley Hospital in Dayton, 
Ohio. While in practice, he was a 
member of many local, state and na- 
tional medical and paramedical 
societies. He served as president of 
the Ohio State Radiological Society 
and the Dayton Radiological Society. 
He also is a fellow of the American 
College of Radiology. 

These days he keeps busy with 
golf, lapidary work, silversmithing 
and a home computer. 


Felix H. Ocko describes himself as 
“semi-retired” from the practice of 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. A 
career medical officer in the U.S. 
Navy from 1937 to 1961, he taught 
at two medical schools: SUNY and 
the University of California at San 
Francisco. Felix has been active in 
professional organizations, serving as 
an officer in several, and par- 
ticipating in local community ac- 
tivities such as the Mental Health 
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Advisory Board. 

He has two children and four 
grandchildren and enjoys reading, 
book collecting, traveling and sailing. 


Emanual M. Oxman, retired from 
family practice and geriatrics, lives in 
Coconut Creek, Florida. 


Burnell Vauk Reaney, semi-retired 
from the practice of gynecology, 
lives in Highland Park, Illinois. 


William S. Redmond, semi-retired 
from family practice, lives in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and enjoys travel- 
ing and gardening. 


After practicing family medicine for 
44 years in Brooklyn, New York, 
Herman A. Resnick is now retired 
and living in Monterey, California. 
He and his wife have one daughter 
and two grandchildren. He enjoys 
photography and music. 


Retired from internal medicine 
(pulmonary), Arnold J. Rodman lives 
in Tarrytown, New York, and 
winters in Florida. His hobbies are 
music, reading, golfing and traveling. 


Most of Allan E. Sachs’ life has been 
spent in the Seattle, Washington, 
area, where he became chief of 
surgery at Group Health and Cabrini 
Hospital and instructor of surgery at 
the University of Washington 
Medical School from 1932 to 1962. 
He is a diplomate in the American 
Board of Surgery and a Fellow with 
the American College of Surgeons. 

Now that he is semi-retired, Allan 
is very involved in competitve swim- 
ming, having won about 185 medals 
in national and international con- 
tests. He also sculpts, makes jewelry, 
sails and fishes. 

Allan and his wife, Bernice, have 
two children and four grandchildren. 


After obtaining certification in inter- 
nal medicine and cardiology and 
completing a tour of duty in the Ar- 
my, Lamont R. Schweiger returned 
to Milwaukee and continued private 
practice until he retired in 1983. 


Leon H. Seidman, retired from 


general surgery, had a private prac- 
tice in Chicago and was president of 
the medical staff of Mount Sinai 
Hospital. He has two children—his 
daughter has a Ph.D. and a law 
degree and his son is a cardiologist 
practicing in California. Leon lives in 
Northbrook, Illinois, and winters in 
Florida. He enjoys golfing, traveling, 
reading, sculpture and fishing. 


For John Edward Sheedy, life has 
been literally ‘all at sea.” After five 
years of service with the U.S. Coast 
Guard, he spent the next 32 years as 
medical officer and ship’s surgeon for 
a number of merchant ships. Accord- 
ing to John this is the “longest record 
of continuous sea duty under 
American flagships in the history of 
American shipping.” 

John is retired and living in Cherry 
Valley, California. His hobbies are 
traveling (cruises, do you suppose?) 
and golfing. 


Ralph E. Siegel, retired from 
ophthalmology, cites his greatest joys 
as his internship and residency at 
Cook County Hospital and attaining 
fellowship in the American College 
of Surgeons. He is also pleased to 
have served as president of the Mid- 
dlesex County Medical Society of 
New Jersey and chairman of a com- 
mittee for vision conservation with 
the Medical Society of New Jersey. 

He especially enjoys the memory 
of beating classmate Jacob Aronoff in 
a set of tennis during medical school 
(a memory that Jacob is said not to 
share). 

Ralph is now involved in a conser- 
vation project, having planted nearly 
200,000 trees in Ohio, a legacy he 
hopes to leave to his grandchildren. 
He also enjoys golfing and fishing. 


Caroll M. Silver retired from or- 
thopedic surgery in 1985 but still 
keeps his hand in by teaching 
abroad. In 1986 he spent a month in 
Shanghai, China, teaching approx- 
imately 100 orthopedic surgeons and 
operating in three hospitals. He also 
performed surgery under acupuncture 
anesthesia, with the patient 
cooperating during surgery and sit- 
ting up afterwards for postoperative 
pictures. 


In addition to teaching, Caroll also 
enjoys traveling, golfing and bridge. 


Louis B. Silverman is still active in 
pediatric and adult allergy medicine 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
though he confesses to having “cer- 
tain prerogatives of age.” He organ- 
ized the pediatric department of a 
clinic that now, with its satellites, 
has a medical staff of more than 100 
physicians. Associate professor of 
pediatrics at the University of North 
Dakota Medical School, Louis also 
served as the first medical director of 
the university’s Child Development 
Center. He holds emeritus member- 
ships in the AMA, the North Dakota 
Medical Association and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

He enjoys reading, gardening and, 
occasionally, golf. 


Since the war, Arthur Sonnenberg 
has been in family practice in 
California—the first 29 years in 
private practice and until 1985, as 
the chief of ambulatory care at 
Sharpe Army Depot. His most recent 
recertification by the American Board 
of Family Practice was in 1983. He 
still holds the position of preceptor in 
San Joaquin General Hospital’s fam- 
ily practice residency program. 

Arthur's hobbies are medical 
science and astronomy. His daughter, 
Martha, graduated from Rush in 
1977 and was one of this year’s 
presenters for Medical Grand Rounds 
on Alumni Day (see page 16). 


According to family practitioner 
Louis Spector, “Old age has finally 
caught up with me at 75 years of age 
and so I am completely retired.” At 
last count he reported that he had 
been around the world, visited Israel 
35 times and been to Africa and 
South America. His two children 
have completed their Ph.D.s and he 
is still married to his wife of 52 
years, Bessie. 

He continues to study flute at the 
Eastman School of Music at the 
University of Rochester and farms his 
five acres on Lake Ontario. 


Philip J. Stein is still active in 
obstetrics and gynecology although 
he says, “Now the clock is turning 
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down and the pace is slower.” After 
the war he became an attending at 
Cook County Hospital, starting in 
obstetrics for about ten years and 
then in gynecology for another eight. 
In private practice he concentrated 
his efforts at Edgewater Hospital, 
serving as chief of his department 
and president of the medical staff for 
a while. 

He and his wife, Elaine, have two 
children. Philip enjoys ornithology, 
carpentry and water sports. 


After practicing ophthalmology in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, for 36 
years, James David Stratton is 
retired. He and his wife, Hila, have 
four children—two sons are physi- 
cians, one a toxicologist and the 
other an ophthalmologist. James en- 
joys photography, traveling and 
roses. 


Carl Anthony Walvoord is retired 
from general practice and lives in 
South Holland, Illinois. He keeps 
busy with photography (historical 
aspects of his town), antiques and 
lapidary. 


Admitting some trepidation about 
filling ‘all that free time,” Seymour 
W. Weisberg finally retired early this 
year from internal medicine. He says 
he needn't have worried. Reading, 
classical music, travel and a keen in- 
terest in national and international 
affairs “make the days seem all too 
short .. . . Retirement, it’s wonder- 


ful!” 


1938 


Don't forget your upcoming 50th 
reunion, June 9-11, 1988, at Rush. 
Mark your calendars NOW and plan 
to attend. Talk it up and bring a 
friend! 


1939 


Bernard T. Daniels and his wife 
celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary in grand style this past 
summer—all the family came to the 
gala event. 


P. Blair Ellsworth, who’s living in 
Sun City, Arizona, calls the 1987 
spring issue of A Record “the best by 
far” and looks forward to receiving 
the next magazine “to share the past 
experiences of other doctors.” 


George L. Gill retired in 1973, mov- 
ing from Kansas to the Ozarks— 
Lampe, Missouri, where he lives on 


Table Rock Lake. 


i 1973 


The Class of 1973 will be the first | 
“new Rush” group to celebrate a 15th 
reunion. You will hear more from 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D., Class 
Agent—but please be sure to save | 
June 9-11, 1988, for a special 
celebration. 


George R. Dinyer reports that he is 
practicing in Bismarck, N.D. 


a 1974 


In June Doris McCulley was honored 
for her professional and civic 
achievements by the Midwest 
Women’s Center during its second 
annual tribute to Chicago women. 
Doris has been a hospital ad- 
ministrator (medical director of Pro- 
vident Hospital) as well as a 
physician. 


I 1977 


Charles S$. Colodny has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Academy of Family 
Physicians. He is on staff at Condell 
Memorial Hospital in Libertyville. 


David Gray became a diplomate of 
the American College of Emergency 
Physicians in 1986. In the summer of 
that same year, he served as team 
physician on the Sino-USA Upper 
Yangtze River Expedition, the first 
such group to raft the upper Yangtze 
from its source—an elevation of 
7,600 feet. David reports that the ex- 
pedition was featured on ABC 
television. 
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1978 


Don’t forget your upcoming tenth 
reunion, June 9-11, 1988, at Rush. 
Mark your calendars NOW and plan 
to attend. Talk it up and bring a 
friend! 


56 


After becoming board-certified in 
emergency medicine, David O. Ranz 
decided to change directions. He is 
currently completing his first year as 
an ophthalmology resident at the 
University of Tennessee-Chattanooga, 
an experience that he says he, his 
wife and three children find “quite a 
challenge.” David says he would love 
to hear from “old” classmates. 
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Alvin L. Brewer has joined the 
Hughes Spalding Medical Center as 
director of the emergency room, 
which is staffed and operated by the 
Morehouse School of Medicine, 
Atlanta. 


Michael Kolinsky, co-director of the 
Emergency Medical Services, City of 
New Orleans, reports the birth of a 
son, Samuel Eli. 


1980 


Bruce H. Campbell reports that he 
has a new job, a full-time academic 
position in the department of 
otolaryngology at the Medical Col- 
lege of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


Randy J. Epstein presented a paper 
on “Corneal Neovascularization” at 
the International Congress on Ocular 
Neovascularization in Israel and 
another on herpes simplex at the In- 
ternational Congress on Herpetic Eye 
Diseases in Nevada. He has also per- 
formed a corneal transplant on a 
10-week-old baby at Highland Park 
Hospital in Illinois. 


Wayne S. Margolis has been elected 
to fellowship in the American Col- 
lege of Cardiology. Wayne currently 


practices consultative and interven- 
tional cardiology with a group in 
Port Arthur, Texas. 


Now board-certified, Marilyn 
Mitchell is an associate in a private 
ob/gyne practice in Mount Prospect, 
Illinois, and also works as a clinical 
instructor at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. She is on the staff of Resurrec- 
tion Hospital, Chicago, and of 
Northwest Community Hospital, 
Arlington Heights. 


1981 


A family practice physician, Gary 
Frumkin has joined the professional 
staff of the Fairview Medical Center 
in Downers Grove, Illinois, and 
serves as the center's medical 
co-director. 


Van Johnson, a psychiatrist at the II- 
linois State Psychiatric Institute, 
recently was admitted to membership 
in Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc., 
the oldest fraternity of black profes- 
sionals in the United States. Earlier 
this year Van also became a consul- 
tant for the Niles Township Shelter 
Workshop, where he gives seminars 
on how to manage mental illness in 
elderly people. And on weekends he 
serves as a forensic psychiatric con- 
sultant at Pontiac State Prison, 
evaluating prisoners. “Assaults and 
murders have been reduced 
significantly,” says Van, “and we've 
made inroads into the gang problems 
there.” 


John W. Kolb has been named 
medical director of Governors Park 
Health Care and Rehabilitation 
Center, a facility that provides nurs- 
ing care and rehabilitation services in 
Barrington, Illinois. 

John and two other Rush grads, 
Robert W. Trauscht, ’80, and Jeffrey 
G. Uhler, ‘81, comprise the Alpine 
Family Practice in Lake Zurich. 
Robert is medical director of 
Parkside Lodge, Mundelein. Until 
recently, Jeffrey practiced family 
medicine in Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
In addition to joining the Alpine 
practice, Jeffrey has also been ap- 
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pointed to the staff of Good Shepard 
Hospital, Barrington, Illinois. 


Stavros Maltezos, who finished his 
residency in neurological surgery at 
Rush, was recently appointed to the 
medical staff of Christ Hospital and 
Medical Center in Oak Lawn, 
Illinois. 


Steve A. Petersen has completed 
graduate training in orthopedics at 
Mayo Graduate School of Medicine. 
As a recipient of a health professions 
scholarship, he will do an orthopedic 
residency at Letterman Army In- 
stitute of Research, San Francisco, 
California, in adult orthopedics, 
sports medicine and research. 


1982 


Most of the following notes are con- 
densed from information submitted 
for the Class of '82 Memory Book, 
compiled this spring for the five-year 
reunion. 

Many of you have relocated over 
the past few months. We want to 
continue to share news about your 
fellow classmates and your alma 
mater via the Record and other Rush 
publications. To do so, however, we 
need your cooperation. If you have 
moved, please use the class notes up- 
date card included in every issue of 
the Record to send us your new ad- 
dress and phone number. While 
you're at it, why not jot down a few 
lines about what you've been up to? 


After finishing a residency in internal 
medicine and a fellowship in en- 
docrinology at the University of 
Michigan, Leslie Brown Aldrich 
decided to continue in research, with 
a two-year fellowship in 
gastroenterology. 

In October of 1985, she married 
University of Michigan neurology 
staff member Michael Aldrich. “We 
met over a consultation at the V.A. 
Hospital (how romantic).” They have 
managed a bit of traveling in their 
free time—a trip to Alaska and one 
to South America. ‘Overall, life is 
great,” says Leslie. 


Beth Williams Angsten has a private 
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practice in obstetrics and gynecology 
in Brookfield, Wisconsin. Timme 
Williams Angsten was born 6-17-86. 


In June, Stephen F. Bansberg finished 
his residency in otorhinolaryngology 
and began his July-December ap- 
pointment as associate consultant to 
the Mayo Clinic. After that, he will 
begin a fellowship in facial, plastic 
and reconstructive surgery at the 
University of California in San Fran- 
cisco. In addition, he is completing 
the requirements for a master’s 
degree in biomedical sciences. 


Sharyn Barney, with her husband 
and son, Alexander, who was born 
in March, moved recently from 
Wisconsin to New Jersey, where her 
husband is working with 
Schering-Plough. 


Being part of a four-man family 
practice group in Freeport, Illinois, 
gives Trent Barnhart plenty of work 
but also plenty of time to play, he 
says. He calls his 10-acre “farmette,” 
with horse barns, “loads of fun.” 
Trent’s wife is working on her 
master’s degree in community health. 
They report “no kids .. . yet.” 


Brad Berman is a fellow in 
pediatrics/behavioral pediatrics at the 
University of California at San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center. He and his 
wife, Shiva, (Ph.D. in immunology, 
Rush, 1985) are enjoying all that the 
Bay area has to offer. 


Keith Berndtson has a family practice 
office in Chicago and lives in Park 
Ridge, Illinois. Keith, who serves on 
the Chicago executive board of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, 
was interviewed by members of the 
Barrington Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
Campaign. The topic discussed was 
“Nuclear Predicament: A Medical 
and Moral Perspective.” 


Having finished a residency in family 
practice at the University of 
Massachusetts Medical Center, Paul 
Robert Blattberg was married in 
August. Paul and his wife, Julie, 
hope to take a ‘round-the-world 
honeymoon trip, including perhaps a 
six-month practice in New Guinea. 
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‘(Anyone with a sub-let available in 


Bali?)” 


Following his internship and residen- 
cy in internal medicine at North- 
western Memorial Hospital, Burton 
Boron completed a fellowship in 
gastroenterology and nutrition at the 
University of Illinois. Board-certified 
in internal medicine, Burt specializes 
in gastroenterology. 


Having completed a residency in 
otolaryngology and head and neck 
surgery at Washington University 
Medical Center, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Rockne L. Brubaker, along with his 
wife, Monica, and two children, 
plans to move back to the Chicago 
area. Rockne hopes to set up practice 
in Chicago’s northwestern suburbs. 


Greg Buck has a private practice in 
internal medicine in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


After finishing a family practice 
residency, Stephen Charles Antrim de 
Krafft Bunting co-developed a non- 
emergency transport business in 
Springfield, Illinois. He is also work- 
ing on coordinating a success- 
predictability program for USAF 
fighter pilots. Stephen is the medical 
director of the Palestra Training Cor- 
poration and the Texas and United 
States Indoor Soccer organizations. 
He is an active member of Optimists 
International, AAFP, ISMS and the 
AMA. He has been married and 
divorced. 


Board certified in family practice, 
Lois B. Collins serves as vice chief of 
staff at Allegan General Hospital, 
Allegan, Michigan. She is in the sec- 
ond year of a four-year obligation 
with the public health corps and 
says, “The patients are wonderful but 
every-other-night call is a drag. 
Family life is bustling with the energy 
and fun of teenage children. 
Greetings to all.” 


After a radiology residency and a 
fellowship in pediatric radiology, Ani 
B. Darakjian began a fellowship in 
CT, US and MRI at UCLA in July. 
Though work is often stressful, she 
says that she relaxes by playing with 


her little boy, who “has brought me 
a lot of happiness.” 


Bernard DeKoning finished a family 
practice residency at Rush and is 
now stationed on a NATO base in 
the Netherlands, fulfilling his scholar- 
ship obligations by running the U.S. 
Army Health Clinic in Brunssum. 
According to Bernard, “My Dutch 
comes in handy sometimes!” He and 
his wife, Sonia, had a baby girl in 
July, 1985, and last we heard, were 
expecting again in May, 1987. 


John S. Dimant is in a group practice 
in pediatrics in Tacoma, Washington. 
“Pediatrics was definitely the right 
choice for me,” he says. John is mar- 
ried, has one daughter and owns a 
house in Gig Harbor. He is also an 
avid tennis player. 


Jarl E. Dyrud, Jr., reports that he has 
a private practice in psychiatry in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Andrew Dale Edwards, married 
about two years ago, is in family 
practice with four other physicians in 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Family practitioner Michael Feltes has 
built a clinic in rural upper Michigan 
and has been joined by another fam- 
ily practitioner, a psychiatrist, an 
obstetrician and a dentist. In addi- 
tion, he is the director of a 160-bed 
skilled nursing facility and the 
medical director of the Michigan 
Primary Care Association. 


After completing an internship and 
residency in internal medicine at 
Stanford, Julieta M. Gabiola joined 
Kaiser Permanente, where she works 
as an attending staff physician in the 
emergency room. During her resi- 
dency she was married and in 
September 1986 had a baby boy. 


Jonathan D. Goldman, who 
celebrated his 30th birthday—still 
single—at the Limelight Club in 
Chicago, reports that he completed a 
four-year residency at Northwestern 
and is now on the faculty. He also is 
an inpatient administrator/teacher at 
the Lakeside V.A. and has a private 
practice. Still interested in political 
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issues, Jonathan served as chairman 
of the Illinois Psychiatric Residents 
Committee for three years. 


After leaving Rush, Jeffrey Alan 
Goodman returned to New York and 
began his training at Einstein. After 
his residency, he stayed on an extra 
year as chief medical resident. Jeffrey 
now practices internal medicine on 
Long Island. About two years ago, 
Jeffrey married his intern, and they 
recently purchased a home. 


Having completed her residency in 
neurology at Rush, Barbara J. Green 
has begun practicing at a large 
medical center in the West County at 
St. Louis. She is teaching medical and 
family practice residents, perform- 

ing EMGs, and building her neurol- 
ogy practice. “Hopefully, I'll find 
time to study for boards,” she says. 


John A. Gschwend completed his 
residency in ob/gyne at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in 1986. 
He is now serving in the US army at 
the 97th General Hospital in 
Frankfurt, West Germany. John and 
his wife, Christine, have two 
children, Sarah and Kevin. “Europe 
is wonderful,” says John, ‘and the 
skiing is great.” 


Lincoln Robert Asher Hess followed 
a residency in general adult 
psychiatry with a two-year 
fellowship in child and adolescent 
psychiatry. His experiences to date 
have included evaluating psychotic 
homeless folks in Grand Central’s 
terminals, counseling prisoners who 
hallucinate at Riker’s Island city jail, 
and lobbying in Albany for mental 
health funds. 

Lincoln has visited psychiatric 
hospitals in Peru and Cuba and vaca- 
tioned in Colorado, Texas, France 
and Brazil. He says, “I love singing 
opera and plan to get board certifica- 
tion as a dramatic tenor.” Lincoln is 
now divorced. 


After finishing as chief resident in 
ob/gyne at Lutheran General 
Hospital, Jo Ann M. Gross Holoka 
began private practice in Rockford, 
Illinois, at the Swedish American 
Hospital. Her husband, Michael, is a 


personal injury attorney. 


According to Fred R. Karlin, “I spent 
a wonderful three years in Baltimore, 
Maryland, doing a residency, enjoy- 
ing sailing, crabs and the Orioles. 
For some unknown reason, I am 
back in Chicago. I am still an eligible 
bachelor looking for the perfect 
woman.” Fred says he enjoys being a 
family physician, which includes do- 
ing some obstetrics. 


After completing a family practice 
residency in Rochester, New York, 
Gary W. Kearl and family (which 
now includes a fourth child, David) 
moved to Missouri to do a fellowship 
in family practice at the University of 
Missouri at Columbia. After finishing 
that, he plans to begin a full-time, 
academic family practice. 


After being with an HMO in 
Sacramento, California, for about 
two years, Bonnie A. Kneibler is in 
the process of moving to the 
Berkeley/Bay area. She plans to take 
a few months off and then find less 
exhausting work. 


Warren G. Kruckmeyer completed a 
family practice residency at West 
Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, Il- 
linois, and was board certified in July 
1985. Also certified in ACLS and 
ATLS, he has worked as an emergen- 
cy room physician. 

Still unmarried, Warren travels 
yearly to Greece, Europe, Hawaii 
and the Caribbean. He is a part 
owner of a sailboat, continues to 
play a lot of football and plans fur- 
ther international travel. 


Aaron Jack Lazar, in private family 
practice in Naperville, Illinois, re- 
ceived the Parne-Davis Family 
Teaching Award. He is teaching 
residents part time and did some 
emergency room work during 1986. 


Eliot J. Lewit completed a neurology 
residency last year and is now in- 
volved in an EMG fellowship at 
Northwestern University. After 
finishing the fellowship, he plans to 
enter a practice in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


After taking a year out to do 
research in pancreas transplantation, 
Robert B. Love is doing his fourth 
clinical year of general surgery at the 
University of Wisconsin Hospitals 
and Clinics. Despite demanding 
hours, the family is doing well, says 
Bob. “Future plans are undecided, 
but we are considering doing a one- 
year surgical fellowship in England 
after I finish my residency in June, 
1988.” 


Robert J. March has completed three 
years of general surgery at the 
University of Michigan Hospitals and 
two years of cardiac research on 
myocardial mechanics and 
metabolism at the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute in 
Bethesda, Maryland. Earlier this 
year, he completed interviews for 
cardio-thoracic fellowships to begin 
in July, 1989. 


After finishing a residency in family 
practice in Southern California, 
David O. Miller is fulfilling his 
obligation with the U.S. Navy. He 
enjoys his assignment as clinical in- 
structor at a Navy family practice 
residency affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Washington Network. 

He and his wife, Joy, a former 
Rush employee, have expanded their 
family to two boys and a girl. “We 
love the West Coast,” says David. 
‘Come and see us sometime.” 


Since completing an internship and 
residency in internal medicine at 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, New 
York, Dennis Miller is pursuing a 
fellowship in infectious diseases 
there. 


Beth A. Pletcher has finished a 
residency in pediatrics at Children’s 
Hospital in Los Angeles and a 
fellowship in basic science research 
and clinical genetics at Yale. At pre- 
sent, she is looking for a “real job” 
in clinical genetics. 

“I spend my free time with a 
special fellow who works for Merrill- 
Lynch on Wall Street. He is teaching 
me the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ of municipal 
bonds and I am regaling him with 
tales of phosphodiester bonds. 
(That's a joke.)” 


Robert E. Powers began a residency 
in plastic surgery at the University of 
California, Davis, in July 1987. 


John V. Prunskis, at The University 
of Chicago Hospitals and Clinics, 
says “I am enjoying medicine, skiing, 
car racing, investment management 
and life!” 


During the final year of his 
neurology residency at The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Edgar F. Salazar- 
Grueso was chief resident. He is now 
a muscular dystrophy postdoctoral 
fellow in clinical and research studies 
apne W.of C. 

He and his wife, Martha, have two 
boys, David and Joshua. 


Richard L. Sarnat has a private prac- 
tice in ophthalmology, with offices in 
Highland Park and Blue Island, Il- 
linois. He lives in Wilmette. 


Pamela Sass lives in Manhattan, 
where she divides her time with a 
hospital-based family practice, 
research and teaching. 


Having finished his pulmonary 
fellowship at Long Beach (University 
of California), George L. Schiffman 
is entering private practice in Mission 
Viejo. 


John Steven Schoenberger has a 
private practice in internal medicine 
in Kernville, California. 


Bruce S. Shames interned at Univer- 
sity of Maryland Hospitals and did a 
medical residency at Maryland 
General Hospital in Baltimore. He is 
currently a dermatology resident at 


SUNY, Buffalo. 


Having completed a fellowship with 
Allan Luskin at Rush, Greg E. 
Sharon has recently joined a large 
group of internists in Moline, Illinois, 
and is the only BC/BE allergist in 
town. He and his wife, Shari, have a 
toddler who was two in June. Says 
Greg, ‘The joys of parenting remind 
one of internship!” 


Bruce Alan Silverman finished an in- 
ternal medicine residency at Cedars 
Sinai in Los Angeles, followed by a 
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gastroenterology fellowship at the 
University of Washington in Seattle, 
working with flow cytometry/colon 
cancer research. He is now working 
with Kaiser Permanente in San Fran- 
cisco and doing part-time research 
with USCF. 

He is married to Courtney Nevitt, 
M.D. '81, and they have one son, 
Isaac. 


For the past two years, Gregory L. 
Smith has been the chief of a 
hospital-based preventive and oc- 
cupational medicine department in 
West Germany. He finished a general 
preventive medicine residency at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
followed by a master’s of public 
health degree from Harvard. Greg 
has had two articles published on the 
heterosexual spread of AIDS. 


David A. Stewart and his family 
have been in Champaign, Illinois, 
since July 1985. David is the medical 
director of a community health 
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center that serves medically indigent 
patients in Champaign County. In 
addition to full-time practice and ad- 
ministrative duties, he also teaches. 
David and his wife, Ruth, have a 
son, Andrew, now about two years 
old. They keep busy with their son 
and with singing and acting. 
However, says David, “A new child 
and new practice responsibilities have 
slowed down our side careers ‘under 
the lights’. The rest of the ‘Phlegm 
Fire’ will be glad to know I’m still 
singing in a barbershop quartet.” 


Jeffrey C. Stiles and his wife, Laurie, 
and their three-year old daughter live 
in Pocatello, Idaho, where Jeffrey is 
fulfilling a National Health Service 
Corps scholarship by working at the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation. He 
completed a family practice residency 
in Pueblo, Colorado, and will finish 
at Fort Hall in 1988. ‘In the mean- 
time,” he says, “the skiing and 
fishing in Idaho are fantastic!” 


Do you know where they are? 


We've lost track of several alumni from next year’s re- 
union classes. If you know the whereabouts of any of 
the individuals listed below, please contact the alumni 


Many thanks. 


office so we can get them back on our mailing lists. 


Class of 1978 
Danny Dunsworth, M.D. 
Exriel Kornel, M.D. 
James Meserow, M.D. 
Honnelore Mohr, M.D. 


Duffy Murphy, M.D. 
Ronald Stern, M.D. 
Allan Strongwater, M.D. 


Class of 1983 
Elizabeth A. Eklund, M.D. 
Stuart Gilman, M.D. 
Ira J. Goodman, M.D. 
Eva D. Gurne, M.D. 


Susan M. Ksiasek, M.D. 
George Marosan, M.D. 
Charles Meltzer, M.D. 
Gerald B. Miehl, M.D. 
Mari N. Rowe, M.D. 
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“Since medical school,” says Lenora 
J. Su, “I completed a good and hectic 
residency in Wisconsin, and met my 
husband, a wonderful guy named 
Dean Francis. I am enjoying private 
practice in Wheaton, Illinois, where 
my husband is a practicing dentist. I 
still think family practice is the 
specialty of the future.” 


Having completed a family practice 
residency in Madison, Wisconsin, 
Elaine Sue Vale married another 
family practitioner, David Silver, in 
May 1986. They have moved to 
Portland, Oregon, and are both in 
private practice. 


Philip James Van Reken returned to 
Chicago in the summer of 1985 from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, where he 
had three enjoyable years of general 
internal medicine training. He says 
he has “two beautiful daughters, 
Aubrey and Brooke, and a beautiful 
wife.” 


John Wahlstrom completed a 
pediatrics residency at the University 
of Minnesota and married Jo Anne, a 
commercial designer. John, Jo Anne 
and Scott, John’s stepson, moved to 
Fargo, North Dakota, where they 
restored a Victorian home and where 
John did two years of private prac- 
tice. They are now back in St. Paul 
and John recently began an allergy 
fellowship at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Since medical school, Terence R. 
Woods has been with the U.S. Army, 
first in a residency in El Paso, Texas. 
Then he was assigned as a task force 
surgeon with the 101st Airborne 
Division in Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
deployed to Honduras in 1985, and 
assigned as general medical officer at 
the Blanchfield Army Community 
Hospital, Fort Campbell. Now he is a 
resident in otolaryngology at the 
Fitzsimons Army Medical Center in 
Aurora, Colorado. He has received 
numerous awards and was promoted 
to major in October, 1986. 

He and his wife, Nancy, have 
three children, Nicholas, Laura, and 
Amanda. 


Joseph W. Yedlicka, Jr., did a two- 
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year general surgery residency at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital and 
is now doing a residency in 
diagnostic radiology at Loyola 
University Medical Center. Currently 
chief resident, Joseph plans to 
subspecialize in interventional 
radiology. 


Daniel Yohanna has completed his 
residency in psychiatry at North- 
western Memorial Hospital and is in- 
volved in a university/Department of 
Mental Health project running two 
inpatient units at a state hospital. He 
is also in private practice. Daniel has 
married and started a family. “All in 
all,” he says, “my life goes well.” 


After completing her residency in 
family practice, (Dorothy) Ann 
Zielinski has a solo private practice 
in LaGrange, Illinois, and also 
teaches geriatrics part time. 


Jeanne Bailey Zimmerman recently 
finished a psychiatry residency at 
Evanston Hospital after a family 
practice residency in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. She and her husband, Robert 
D. Zimmerman, an architect, have 
back-packed into the Cascade, 
Yosemite and Glacier mountain 
ranges. 


Leslie S. Zun is a faculty member in- 
volved in teaching and research in 
Northwestern University’s Emergency 
Medicine Residency Program. 


1983 


Don’t forget your upcoming fifth re- 
union, June 9-11, 1988, at Rush. 
Mark your calendars NOW and plan 
to attend. Talk it up and bring a 
friend! / 


Jim Blechl reports that since gradua- 
tion, he has finished a residency in 
family practice and purchased a solo 
practice in South Bend, Indiana. He 
and his wife, Barbara, have two 
children, Kathryn Ann and David 


James. 


Randall J. Gordon, who did his 
residency in obstetrics and 


gynecology at Michael Reese 
Hospital, has recently joined a group 
practice with offices in Blue Island 
and Orland Park, Illinois. His 
specialty is infertility and high-risk 
obstetrics. Randy, his wife, Linda, 
and their baby daughter, Kim, live in 
Homewood. 


1984 


After a family practice residency at 
the Methodist Medical Center in 
Peoria, which is affiliated with the 
University of Illinois, Rockton W. 
Hitt is working in association with 
another physician in family practice. 


Timothy McCurry, who finished his 
residency in family practice at Resur- 
rection Hospital, Chicago, has re- 
cently been appointed there as an 
associate staff member. 


After finishing a family practice 
residency at Lutheran General 
Hospital in Park Ridge, Illinois, 
Joseph M. Neubauer recently joined 
a family practice group in the Fox 
Valley area near Chicago. He and his 
wife, Joy, have a three-year-old son. 


James Werner is a fourth-year resi- 
dent at the University of Michigan 
and was elected chief resident in 
radiology. He is married and has two 
daughters, Sandy and Nicole. 


Medical Center alumni 


David L. Roseman, who completed 
his internship and residency in 
surgery at Rush in 1963-68, has been 
elected treasurer of the Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Hospital medical staff for 
the 1987-89 years. 


Jeffrey D. Shapiro, currently com- 
pleting a fellowship in anesthesiology 
at Rush, has received a 1987 Robert 
D. Dripps Memorial Award. The 
award, sponsored by Janssen Phar- 
maceutica, recognizes Jeff for being 
chosen the outstanding graduate resi- 
dent in anesthesia at Rush. He will 
continue his training in Baltimore as 
a fellow in neuroanesthesiology at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Tom Deutsch, M.D. ’79, chairman, Class Agent Network 


“Giving back to Rush, that’s what it’s all about,” says 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79, chairman of the Class 
Agent Network since 1985 and recently voted president- 
elect of the Alumni Association. 

“I think, as alums, we have an obligation to give back 
to Rush. We are where we are today because of our 
education.” 

Dr. Deutsch is currently an associate attending physician 
and associate professor, ophthalmology, and director of the 
ophthalmology residency program at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s. He completed his internship in medicine and pediatrics 
at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital and his residency in 
ophthalmology at the University of Illinois Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, where he also completed a year as chief resident. 

On a personal note, Dr. Deutsch and his wife, Judy, had 
their first child, eight-pound Rebecca, on October 6, 1987. 

Dr. Deutsch first became involved in the Alumni 
Association as a class agent when the Class Agent Net- 
work was reactivated under the direction of Ronald W. 
Quenzer, M.D. ‘73. “I've always felt a strong sense of 
commitment to Rush and the association,” he says. 

He has also helped with planning for Alumni Reunion 
Weekends and has moderated several class agent 
workshops for volunteers. 

“T would like to see the bond between the alumni and 
the college grow even stronger,” Dr. Deutsch says. “Rush 
Medical College has a nationwide reputation and, to en- 
sure that reputation, it is up to us, the alums, to help see 
that this high standard continues by contributing funds 
and volunteering our time. 

“I have donated time and money to the Medical Center 
and to Rush Medical College, not because I was forced 
to, but because I believe we have an obligation to this in- 
stitution, particularly to our alma mater. I hope I am set- 
ting a good example,” says Dr. Deutsch, who is also a 
member of the Benjamin Rush Society. 


Rush Surgical Society 
(continued from page 23) 


regarded as the most important surgical appointment in 
the Midwest,” Dr. dePeyster said. 

Dr. Murphy was another famous and innovative Rush 
surgeon. “Murphy’s love of showmanship and the 
limelight did not endear him to his colleagues,” said Dr. 
dePeyster . . . “On October 12, 1912, ex-president 
Theodore Roosevelt, campaigning in Milwaukee for the 
presidency as the Republican Progressive Party candidate, 
was superficially shot in the chest by an insane man. The 
bullet was deflected by his glasses case and manuscript 
folded in his pocket . . . A hushed awe greeted the an- 
nouncement that T.R., though shot, had insisted on 
speaking, whereupon he spoke for an hour and a half 
with blood trickling down his chest and leg. 

“Four consultants had been summoned to meet the 
President's private car on arrival at the Northwestern 
Station in Chicago the following morning. They were 
Drs. Bevan; L.L. McArthur; A.J. Ochsner; and J.B. 
Murphy. 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ‘79. 


“Td also like to see the Alumni Association continue to 
provide the bridge from college to professional life and to 
assist new graduates. My personal plea to my fellow 
alums is ‘get involved; this is still our school.’” 


“Conflicting stories relate that all surgeons but Murphy 
were waiting at the Northwestern Station at the ap- 
propriate time. Dr. Murphy, it is alleged by some, drove 
in an ambulance to the Clybourne Street Station, some 
seven minutes running time away from the main depot, 
and boarded the train, taking the wounded President to 
Mercy Hospital without even notifying his three col- 
leagues waiting at the main station.” 

Dr. dePeyster also noted: “Murphy’s death four years 
later brought worldwide tribute. Sir Berkley Moynihan, . . . 
compared Murphy to Galen, Hippocrates, Harvey and 
Lister in his contributions to mankind. . . . 

“Arthur Dean Bevan was the fifth surgeon to be ap- 
pointed to the chair succeeding Nicholas Senn in 1907,” 
said Dr. dePeyster. “This event marked J.B. Murphy’s 
rather hasty departure from Rush; his hopes for the chair 
had been dashed... .” 

In 1934 Dr. Bevan was followed by Dr. Vernon 
Cyrenius David, the sixth surgeon to occupy the chair at 
Rush, Dr. dePeyster noted, marking the beginning of the 
present era at Rush. 
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In memoriam 


Since the last issue of the Record, the Alumni Office has 
been informed of the deaths of the following Rush 
graduates. We extend sympathy to their surviving 
families and friends. 


Virginia M. Benson, M.D. '25, of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, on June 3, 1987. 


Fred H. Decker, M.D. ’27, of Peoria, Illinois, on April 
16, 1987. 


Theodore J. Smith, M.D. '27, of Sarasota, Florida, on 
April 11, 1987. Dr. Smith was chief physician of the 
Whiting Refinery of Standard Oil Company for 33 years 
and had a private practice in Whiting, Indiana. 


Minnie Oboler Perlstein, M.D. ’28, of San Jose, Califor- 
nia, on December 17, 1986 


Arthur N. Ferguson, M.D. '29, of Walnut Creek, Califor- 
nia, on September 19, 1986. 


S. William Simon, M.D. ‘29, of Key Biscayne, Florida, 
on February 19, 1987. 


Mortimer Diamond, M.D. ’30, of Palm Desert, Califor- 
nia, on January 15, 1987. 


Theodore S. Proud, M.D. ’30, of Duluth, Minnesota, on 
December 31, 1986. 


Ernest L. Stebbins, M.D. ’30, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Frank Holecek, M.D. ’31, of Pinellas Park, Florida, on 
December 8, 1986. Dr. Holecek opened a private practice 
in Pinellas Park in 1945 after serving on a hospital ship 
in the Mediterranean during World War II and a two- 
year tour as chief of medical services at Bay Pines VA 
Center. He was a member of the Pinellas County Medical 
Society, the American Medical Association, the Florida 
Medical Association, Alpha Omega Alpha Medical Honor 
Society and Friends of Minerology, State of Florida. 


Jacob Nick Esau, M.D. '32, of Chicago, Illinois, on 
January 30, 1987. 


George M. McClure, M.D. ’32, of Danville, Kentucky, 
on February 22, 1986. 


Moses Hartman, M.D. ’33, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Maurice Z. Silton, M.D. ’33, of Beverly Hills, California. 


Hyman B. Copleman, M.D. '34, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, died on October 12, 1986. Affectionately known 
as New Jersey’s ‘Dean of Sports Medicine,” Dr. 
Copleman served as the head physician for the athletic 
program at Rutgers University for 50 years, retiring last 
year. He also was medical director at the Johnson & 
Johnson Eastern Surgical Dressing Plant in North 
Brunswick, an assistant professor at the Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical School, and senior attending physician 
at St. Peter’s Medical Center and at the Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical University Hospital. Dr. Copleman was 
one of the most decorated physicians of World War II, 
receiving three Bronze Stars, two Silver Stars, two Purple 
Hearts and the Legion of Merit Medal. 


Lillian L. Rich, M.D. ’34, of Eureka, Illinois, on March 
29, 1987. 


John H. Clark, M.D. '35, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Harry Lebow, M.D. '36, of West Hempstead, New York, 
on November 17, 1986. Dr. Lebow was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Family Practice and a member of 
the Nausau County Medical Society and the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. 


William S. Klein, M.D. ’37, of Coconut Creek, Florida, 
on March 7, 1987. Dr. Klein retired from the Veteran's 
Administration in 1979 following a long and distin- 
guished career, first as chief, chest service, at the Albu- 
querque VA Hospital, then as area chief of tuberculosis, 
St. Louis area medical office, and chief of staff at VA 
hospitals in Baltimore, Philadelphia and West Haven. He 
joined the VA central office in 1969. 

Dr. Klein also served two three-year terms as governor 
for the Veteran’s Administration of the American College 
of Chest Physicians. 


George L. Perkins, M.D. '37, of Highland Park, Illinois, 
on June 10, 1987. 


Murray Sanders, M.D. ’37, of Delray Beach, Florida, on 
June 29, 1987. He was interred at Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


Norman J. Barnstein, M.D. ‘39, of Malone, Wisconsin, 
on March 22, 1987. 


Rosemary T. Nelson, M.D. '39, of Santa Barbara, 
California, on May 5, 1987. 


John Horace Graham, M.D. ’42, of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, on March 17, 1987. 


Class agents 


| 1920-1924 
W. Philip Corr, M.D. ‘24 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


| 1925-1927 
Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. 25 
Larch Hill Farms 
Neponset, Illinois 61345 


| 1928 
Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 


6301 North Sheridan Road, #3E 


Chicago, Illinois 60660 


1929 
Currently recruiting 


| 1930 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. 


3 Oak Brook Club Drive, #305E 


Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


1931 

Paul H. Harmon, M.D., Ph.D. 
1021 South Dancove Drive 
West Covina, California 91791 


1932 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 


1933 
Currently recruiting 


| 1934 
Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #1819 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop Street #510 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 

Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 

2 Palomar Drive 

Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 

George J. Hummer, M.D. 
580 Moreno Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90049 


1938 

Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 
Currently recruiting 


1940 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1941 
Currently recruiting 


1942 

George H. Handy, M.D. 
10210 Royal Oak Road 
Sun City, Arizona 85351 


1973 

Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. 
12345 87th Avenue 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 


1974 

Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Cardiology Associates, Inc. 
801 East Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
230 West Detweiller Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61615 


1976 

Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. 
2500 North Lakeview #1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Max L. Harris, M.D. 
3422 Vantage 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 


Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
2214 North Dayton 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1978 

Steven D. Bines, M.D. 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's 
Medical Center 

1725 West Harrison, #874 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Kim M. Fehir, M.D., Ph.D. 
Baylor College of Medicine 
6565 Fannin #930 

Houston, Texas 77030 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
950 York Road 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


1979 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
1131 Chestnut Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


1980 

Jay L. Levin, M.D. 

203 Carter Court 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
Cambridge Estates 

740 Cambridge Drive 
Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


1981 

Jonathan B. Rubenstein, M.D. 
271 Mary Street 

Hubbard Woods, Illinois 60093 


1982 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. 

124 Rockharbor Lane 

Foster City, California 94404 


1983 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 

720 Gordon Terrace #11M 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
2527 North Cramer 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 


Karen B. Weinstein, M.D. 
2343 North Greenview #113 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1984 

Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
905 West Newport 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
2806 South Mayfair 
Westchester, Illinois 60153 


1985 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
2616 Ewing 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Susan Sheinkop, M.D. 
1903 Big Oak Lane 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 


Wendy Stock, M.D. 
415 West Aldine 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1986 

Susan Anderson-Nelson, M.D. 
5524 North Sawyer Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


Donna Hrozencik, M.D. 
1510 Plymouth Road, #59 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 


Andrew M. Pavlatos, M.D. 
2741 West Farragut Avenue, #1E 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


1987 

Thomas R. Hurley, M.D. 

6630 South Brainard #409 
Countryside, Illinois 60525 


Helen R. Minciotti, M.D. 
6321 North Karlov Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60646 


John A. Sahs, M.D. 
21 West 16th Street #2F 
New York, New York 10011 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Office of Alumni Relations 
1653 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60612 


Address correction requested 


i. 


For details, call the Office of Continuing Medical 
Education (312/942-7119), unless otherwise 
indicated. 


October 13 

Reception in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the American College of Surgeons 

6:00 p.m.—The Walnut Suite 

The San Francisco Hilton Hotel 


For details, contact the Office of Alumni Relations, 


(312) 942-7165. 


October 22-25 

Self-Psychology 

Sponsor: Department of Psychiatry 
The Chicago Hilton and Towers Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois. 


November 5-8 

Multiple Personality Disorders 
Sponsor: Department of Psychiatry 
The Holiday Inn Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois. 


November 10 

Reception in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology 

6:00 p.m. 

Hyatt Regency Dallas 

Dallas, Texas 

For details, contact William E. Deutsch, M.D. 
(312) 942-5370. 
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Alumni calendar 


November 11 

The Diabetic Patient 

Sponsor: Department of Internal Medicine 
The Palmer House Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois. 


November 21 

Bone Staple 

Sponsor: Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center. 


December 5 

Cardiovascular 

Sponsor: Section of Cardiology 
The Westin Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois. 


December 9-11 

Neurology for the Non-Neurologist 

Sponsor: Department of Neurological Sciences 
Westin Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois. 


1988 


March 3-6 

Annual meeting of the American College of 
Physicians 

New York, New York 

Details forthcoming regarding reception. 
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March 22-25 

Rush University Research Week 

For details, contact Wayne R. Hanson, Ph.D. 
(312) 942-6302. 


March 29 

Reception in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the American College of Cardiology 

Atlanta, Georgia 

For details, call (312) 942-6014. 


June 9-11 

Rush Medical College Alumni Weekend 

Sepcial reunion activities for the Classes of 1938, 
1978 and 1983 

The Commencement Banquet is Friday, June 10, at — 
the Chicago Hilton and Towers Grand 
Ballroom 

For details, contact the Office of Alumni Relations 
(312) 942-7165. 


June 11 
Commencement exercises for Rush University. 


10/87. 


